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INTRODtr^"^'^^- 



,^_rved, witlx much truth, that 



An accn i-.served, wico. muctt truth, that 

the only ^™P"shed critic ' has of ^,^t be wrote,' because every 
product ^*^K^^" ^^ Burke is ' ^^itiooal proofs of his power. 
Those who ^* P^" contains *^jje »a'"'*® ^^*^ importance of 
his multif, •^^'* to underst»o<i J^jcc **»* *<=«luaintance of his 
writings i*"°»»* '^•'ou" shottia ""^ijeto si»«ly in detail It has 

long been , ^ "*». and m^^^^L-ho «*^f - "^^^^^^ «»d days 
to this task ".^'^'^ood that I»« '^ ^e *>^ **t P^^ciples of general 
politics, of .T" ''*^<l'">e a Icnowle<»^^^jfy those principles in our 
"^ natioL?^ 'imitations wbi*^^^!tioos ^'Jh which that policy 
•^^als, and "^ ^"*=y. of the ^^f^% tb« ^°«^^ '<>««"« to their 
'"•^t^tS, i^^ ^«<='-et of apply'T,^a i« ?»y «ther way. m the 

'"Portance f «»« task the «*''^» i» **'' ^/f **=« *« a Previous 
volume Tth^^ the nuu?n S'* ^^^^<^ be "seful. must be pu„ued 
in a spSt^"^ ^ri^TS in St»»**^'ill ^^*^ necessary to exert 

self in ."y suspend- P . \r.-»tf^»» -' .tiS dry and uninviting. It 

autl^*""* be w^i.^'*'^** ♦ioi* **^Jl """^ "^^^ * Prejudiced 
i^^tens of\f to C»"*jf^, ^*; tis, not altogether by the 

inheifr^^'alpeL"'.^ first *^\f5't»Pf'*«5, but very much bjthe 
Sui ""teresi o?^. U^ ^**%t^ ^'^ j^ and these quaUties do 
Ti^'^^'^ew^l'^^^^t he P^'^^^S^"*^ «« all their fulness. The 
elr'^^tely "^^Mcb b^ f'f^y^ '/*e«'"^**=°''^">"te some- 
s' ^tl'?'^^ the ment^i^^y ,' ^^ t^ been well said of 
PJ& tha^W^x^thor J»^;f;]r5r- /rea<i«« are attracted by 
^°*t, th*j t»a*-e recept^'^ir^l '^ 



may 
like all 
or a 






^r ofte:»7 exions^ to 



: ^ INTRODUCTION* 

the subject, and fewer read it through, or ^^^ ^^^ o bas once 

scern the art ^th wliicli it is written, every ,j_ .^^^^ cou7c' 

mastered \t recurs to it ^vitli never-failing delig -^^^ ^.^ exactly 




describes Burke. y^ 

The details of Burke's biography, and the S^^®^^^ 
^lie period in which he played his part, must be soug ^^. 
ources. As a party politician he seems to stand ta 

^.^ times to permit of our regarding him ^^^^f. . br 
pensively. Why this should be so, in a case ^f^'^^^X^^ ; out 

century from the present generation, it is difficutt ^^^tings 

^^fixcient evidence of the fact may be gathered ^""^J^^^^^ays 

of P^^^.^^^f ^^ '^ ^^"^ <^wn day. Political P^^^ Jther ^^^- 
divide civilised nations, and no Englishman can ^^^^^fiber^i ^'-^V 
the party relations of any celebmted po^tician. ^^^^^^ ei 

^^^ays be disposed to forget the originality, the ^f ^^J^^ J^^s ^^an 
^^e humanity of Burke's views in the fact that ^^^ J^f^^^.^^^ ^t: ^f 
important cnsis, to sacrifice them in the mass *^ J^f .""^'^'^^^ ^e 
a leader of far less wisdom and experience, though of m^ 
influence, than himself, and thereby broke up his party ;w^^//^ 
Conservatives will always see in him a determined \Vhigr, ^^ 
zealous advocate of religious liberty, and an audacious reforme/v^ 
The coalition of 1782, in which he took an active part, is not an^ 
of the most creditable incidents in our political annals *, and b^ 
shared fully in the bitter and ungenerous hostility with which /»'^ 
party treated its Whig rivals \ His party services do not iot^ 
the most memorable parts of his career. The * Observations <^^ 
a late state of the Nation,' and the ' Present Discontents,' io"^ 
instance, only served to widen tlie breach between the Rocking' 
hams and the other sections of the AVhigs, without gaining thei^ 

* The coalition should be judged, not by the better standard of politic*^ 




, _ ^ — loarable oppositioi . _ _ ^ » - ^ i. 

«elfishnesj of a ft™ on the occasion oF the fall of WalpoJc, and that by ^^ 
hands of such men fl« Pulteney and Carteret. ^ 

/ Seethe rtmalTnO ^^^ Chatham, post, p.lv. Burke, m a letter to a 
pnVate fHend r/ii r ^rd Shelburne, who was Chatham's lieutenant and the 
hnk between\r"%^^^ jind the younger Pitt. -weak, wicked, stupid, false. 
«n<i ^ypoctitic^?f- [. breath, and exolts in having at length •demolished 
and 'destroy^:,? ^'^ Time has placed things in another light. Chatham 
and Shelbu^ef he modern school of independent statesmen. 



Vlll INTR OD UCTION. 

called him the • dinner-bell.* Nothing is more '"^^^"^^^J^,^ he 
to read of the fate of the last Parliamentary speech ^ ^^^^,g 
gave to the world through the press, that on the Nabob or ^.^ 
Debts (1785). Brougham considered this by far the finest ^ ^^ 
orations, and it certainly contains his finest exordium. ^" . 
one listened to it, or seemed to understand it. Erskme v 
tlirough the five hours which it occupied in delivery, ^'^^"^^ 
afterwards thumbed the printed copy to rags. Yet this was tn 
gpeech in which the orator's feelings were most thoroughly rousea 
, — in which there is more wealth of imagery, more invective, and 
^^are sarcasm than in any other. Never, says Dr. Goodrich, was 
tliere a greater union of brilliancy and force, or a more complete 
^^iumph over the difficulties of a subject. Near its close, Pitt 
asked Lord Grenville whether it would be necessary to reply. 
I^lie answer was, * No ! ndt the slightest impression has been 
irja^^' T^e speech may with perfect safety be passed over m 
silence.' 

3ut while the speeches of Sheridan are read once, and then laid 
on the shelf, the writings of Burke are the daQy bread of states- 
men, speakers, and political writers. We cannot take up a review 
or newspaper without finding some trace, however faint, of their 
effect. Similarly, as Coleridge says, the very sign-boards of our 
inns afford evidence that there was once a Titian in the world. 
W'e cannot peruse the speeches of any successful modem orator, 
withont observing how much they owe to the method, the 
phraseology, the images, and even the quotations of Burke. 
To b^^ ^^y be applied with truth the epitaph of Ennius'. 
The speeches of Canning are especially recommended as an 
example of what a clever man, without much originality, may 
make oi himself with the aid of Burke. The difficulty is not, 
indeed, to see where Burke's influence is to be found, but to 
preserve our own vision unaflfected by it. His genius is of so 
peculiarly brilliant a nature, that it seems to aflfect the mind's eye 
the more, the more the mind's eye becomes accustomed to it. 
It seems to dazzle the strong intellect more effectually than the 
feeble. ^^ has been well said that Burke sways the mass of 
intelligent and cultivated readers with almost as little resistance 
as a demagogue experiences from a mob. In t^e endeavour 

* Volito vivu* pir ora virotn^ 



/ 



In.v^'^filU Afafl, '^esa J'> altj^ *^fl the democrats admire 
'1 Sj,; ^ api3*.= •^*^"*'e»-s^ Burke's cor«s 



""■torn,- 



amSj,'* 



i gainst. 
■ ti liut 



X JNTR on UCTIOIf. 

A A\^t\nct armouries 
' He has left behind him two separate and ^'^"'i -nish them- 
of opinion, from which both Whig and Tory ^^f j^ost hfe^Iy 
selves with weapons, the most splendid, \i not j^gcended to 
tempered, that ever Genius and Eloquence have ^^ ^amo * and 
bequeath to Party. . • . Burke was mighty in eitner cau f • ^^^.^ 
it would have taken two great men to effect what ne, ^ .^^ 
division of himself, achieved. His mind, indeed, nes y ^^^^ 
asunder in his works, like some vast continent severed ^ ^ace oi 
vulsion of nature— each portion peopled by \\s own ^*°^ J _^-«. 
opinions, differing altogether in features and language, ana cuui 
mitted in eternal hostility with each other.' 

This view has descended from Whig politicians of Burke's time 
to the philosophical writers of our own day. This inconsistency 
was accounted for easily enough—in the last decade of his life he 
was alleged to be mad. The French Revolution at any rate, if it 
did not turn his brain, was said to have turned the current of his 
opinions, and made him a Conservative, as the horrors oi Miinster 
made More and Erasmus persecutors. Even Mr. Cobden echoed 
this cry^ He admitted, however, a certain method in this 
madness. 'Burke's strictures on the Revolution,' he says, 
* began with criticisrt, grew into menace, and ended in a cry 
for war.' The story of his madness is stated in its most absurd 
form by Mr. Buckle, Burke lent support to this silly notion, by 
speaking of the decay of his powers in his last years, while he 
was preaching his crusade against the Republic with a force that 
seemed superhuman, and with a spirit that bordered on fanaticism. 
3ut it was reserved for Mr. Buckle to clothe this with the 
'dignity of history,' and to make lamentation over the 'ruins of 
that mighty intellect.' It is sufficient in this place to say that the 
whole story is utterly without foundation. Burke's intellect was 
never more firmly settled, never exerted more widely its magical 
influence, and never expressed itself in sager utterances, than in 
these last years. Let the student examine the 'Letters on a 
Regicide Peace,' and he will find Burke's folly wiser than the 
wisdom, and his madness saner than the reason, of his critics *. 

The term inconsistency may be used in different ways to imply 
ch^rg^^ of very various kinds. In the shifting circumstances 

M • 1793 and 1853; Works, vol. f. • , ..4 

s Hazlitt says with great truth that thoue who looked upon him as a man 
of ai^ordtred intellect, did so « because he reasoned in a style to which they 
had ^<^^ ^*^ «se<i. and which confounded their dim perceptions. 



of political life, tlie statesman is oft^en foi-c^ 
positions. He often acts, in conseqi^nc^* ^ 
and may really "be, inconsistent. ^ k^^^ 
inconsistency by deliberately cliansrii*^ ^i^ 
them his course of policy. Sucli » ^ .^!*^^, 
frank avowal of tbe fact, and an expositioi^ 
that of a great modern statesman <>t^ ^^ q^ 
Church. But the inconsistency wln^n lies ^^ 
under different circnmstanfces, witli ^^^ tk^^ 
not come under any of these heads. -^ ^e j 
day, order the patient's chamber window to , 
the next, order it to be kept shut. ^"' ^n thf ■ 
was in the south-west, on the second day i^ ^ 
this nature, was the inconsistency of BurJke, , 
the last the perfect consistency of his poJit 
valued himself upon it. * I believe/ he writes f , 

* if he could venture to value himself upon an; [ 
virtue of consistency that he would value hims, | 
him of this, and you leave him naked inde< 
gain a first idea of the opinions to which , 
tenaciously, the student is advised to set < , 
that Burke was always what would now , 
Jervathve, Party distinctions are of so perish 
unless we can H^ on something belonging tq c , 

* coming home to our business and bosoms,' v 
becoming the victims of words. We will not ( 
the attitude or principles of the political par 

^y in possession of it. By conservatism is mej , 
for and indulgence to what is already establishei 
has been tried, and that distrust of what exists . , 

which never wholly forsakes every sound poli ^ 

party. Passing: from sentiment to logic, we m 
the words of a German philosopher, as a syste \ 

thinking away of what exists, and the thinkinj j 

of what does not, to be the root of fallacies. J j 

we use it to express briefly that policy in a con ; 

in the words of Hallam, 'favours possessio: 
attempted, for the nonce, to be changed fro 

' From the Appeal fi-om the Neio to th$ Old Whigi 
^mself from this charge. 



lUTP-^ Auction. 

"S*" . .„ tba*- ^"^'iiorable group of principles which 

co^n. ^^^ . .t„ Ktfiection* o« tAe French Rt-vo/uiion'. In that 
tf^^t^'^t'^^taln^ though not the first use of the idea, the firet 
° "" Ti aU its b«ar>oKS of the doctrine of ' conservation.' 
n\es of t^**^ WOTk were eagerly adopted by the 
at the restoration, and it was to these, and to their 
■espectively, that the words eo/uei~vateur and eomer^vatif 
« first generally applied, about the years 1810-1830. 
:r, in the Quarteriy Review, is said to have first given 
a.n English application, and Canning-, who drew so 
)in the later statesmanship of Burke, seems to have fixed 
Lish parlance. Since it has become a party name, it has of 
curred the liability common to ail party names of losing 
its original meaning, but all vestige of any meaning what- 
The vicissitudes of such names are curious. The term 
forinstance, near the time of its first appearance, was inter- 
•Y a lexicographer', bomi>fanaticui,facl!ojuj. ' Whiggism ' 
lated by entbusiasmuj, perduelUo. In the middle of the last 
.however, 'Whig' was a most honourable title, claimed 
icians of all parties. Supporters of the court, of the great 
, and of the rights of the people, all boasted of it, much as 
iing sectaries might claim the honoured title of Christian. 
understood to imply exalted sentiments of constitutional 
When anything occurred in Parliament to offend these 
■nts, men used to say, ' it made all the "Whig blood boil 
veins.' Whiggism seems now to be in its dotage, and 
1 a spurious kind of Conservatism, which nobody is very 
profess. The history of the term ' Tory ' is yet more 
When it was introduced into our classical literature, 
Jtyof aXory was compared with the courtesy of a fasting 

tbe Whiggism of the last century was in nearly every 
more conservative than are the principles of any party / 

xjsls at pr-esent. Nearly all reforming measures pro- 
from the Tories, and jealousy for tbe constitution was 

iied in vol. B- °^ *'" ^'*' ^m''"- 
0, Second S»tire on the Jesuit, : 
• Think Toriei loyali or Scotch Covenantert ; 
Robbed ligeri genlle ; coutleout, Euling bt»r»,' 








. virtue of th^ -gr^^^^^ ^<* ^ '**^ ' 
^ «^<ieO pending,' ^O^ '^<*^^^X'«f^. ' 

ftrf"^ aod indiscreet ^^'^'V**^ ^^*Vr^*' 

«"''*'* !Lodi««*™»y ti4=r ^•^^^^'Ji**^- pari I 

»«=°* ui» line. T^« \^x»^ ^t^^ Cf^ iised, xT^^i 
p«ctic*te 1* first ^.^[^ ^^i*^ P^^«d«ct\S 

their totvd*-d to ^^%^ ^^***^W»'''^' j^^ ^ 
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1757 to 1763 constituted the strength of the legritimate section, 
but which, standing by itself, was the ^w^eakest, ivas composed of 
the followers of the popular war minister. Lord Chatham. Such 
divisions were naturally the one thing needful to give effect to 
a policy of aggression on the part of the court. It was the first, 
which we have called the legitimate section of the party, then 
.headed by the Marquis of Rockingham, into v^^hich Burke hap- 
pened to be thrown. The sympathies of readers of the present 
day will probably be divided, as the sympathies of the mass of 
the people at the time were probably divided, between this 
party and that which lay under the influence of Chatham. 
Chatham, with the legitimate AVhigs at his back, had been a bril- 
liant, a popular, and a successful minister. But Chatham was no 
Whig at heart. His powerful influence was of a personal nature, 
and he despised Whiggism. The best men, by this system, were 
excluded from the highest offices. The chief arts which recom- 
mended to these were private deceit and public corruption. The 
whipper-in of an old premier, being an influential peer or near 
relative of an influential peer, had a right to expect the premier- 
ship in his turn. His business was to study the temper of the 
House of Comrnons, and to lead it by the nose ; to cajole or in- 
timidate the ^^^^^^ ^^^ to drain the Treasury to enrich his 
friends, ^^PP^^"^,^^^ P^^^^^^^ It was not likely that under 
such a system statesmanship could rise to a very hi^h JeveJ. 
Chatham becarne g^^^^^^^ ^eary of the supremacy of men 
whose tiUe to power lay outside their nerfonal caoabilities. 
His own foUowmg was small ; but \^^ r ^^^^^^^ capaDUiri^* 

^^s -^^^^ disastrous ^4. ^ '^^ ever seen. The 

^'Ttr^ve the way for a minttl,^ "^** ^^ had accomplished 
v^as to Pav« j^e Whigs went of ^."^ "^^^""^ "»e King's wiU was 
supreme, ^d was brought t^^K** '^ *^ t>«<lies, America was 

The"nnnc^ historical threi"* *^^ T*"*^ ^^^ Resolution. 
.JuL?i^tli o^ this contest^St:^,^ ,ry:»>-"Sh the present 

toe King and the Whigs. 
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of his country. He was "wanting in that knowledge of the 
«^ass of social and political facts which forms the first re- 
nuisite of the statesman, and in the philosopher's familiarity 
with the general laws of human nature and of history. He 
was> however, a fair specimen of the active and popular 
monarch. Modelling himself, not on those who preceded him, 
but on the noblemen by whom he was surrounded, he devoted 
such talents as he had to the duties which he conceived to claim 
them, a^^ ^® ^^ rewarded by a full measure of popularity. The 
impression he left on the hearts of the nation, an index not 
^thout its value, comes nearer than any other we could mention 
to that left by the great Queen Elizabeth. Much of the policy 
of his reign was false, but historians have laid too much of the 
blame upon the King's own shoulders. He was certainly not 
more ignorant or prejudiced than the bulk of his subjects. 
\^ere he erred, he erred with the nation. The reaction against 
the Whigs, which ended in their practical extinction, was a na- 
tional reaction. The American War was favoured by pampered 
national pride, and its great failure was a national lesson. 

The * Present Discontents ' is chiefly interesting on account of 

the admirable method which it exhibits, the skilful alternation of 

the arguments, and the force and purity of the style. The topics 

of Whiggism in 1770 do not in themselves greatly stir the reader 

of history. Some of them were stale, others worn to rags. 

Years before the terrible spectre of a Double Cabinet arose 

to confound the Whigs and alarm the susceptibilities of a frcw 

nation statesmen were pretty well agreed as to the meaning of 

Parliamentary independence. The whole nation, writes Pul- 

teney to Swift* is so abandoned and corrupt, that the Crown can 

never fail of a majority in both Houses of Parliament. * I am 

convinced* he says, *that our constitution is already gone; and 

we are idly struggling to maintain what in truth has been long 

lost' The conclusion which he drew was to desist from an 

useless struggle against corruption. The precarious nature of 

the Whig domination, for which Burke contends as earnestly 

as for some elementary principle of morals, had long been known. 

Their fall under changed circumstances, was imminent. Boling- 

hmtP had found a plan for bringing it about, which he embodied 

L is fomous tract <The Idea of a Patriot King '-a work im- 

portent equally as a histoncal document, and as a model of style. 



ZNTRODUCTI 

Chesterfield said that until he read t i 
what the English language was capa 
* Patriot King* was intended for the : I 
of Wales, the King's father, but it sp 
Iti the son. It contains nothing s] i 
in its arguments, and is in fact 
Whiggism \ But it was an attack o 
guise of Reform; suggested an idea 
corruption and faction; and teemed i 
claptrap of liberty and patriotism. 1 i 
which is intended as its refutation, 
f text-book • of ^Whiggism, and Burke i 
of his party. But the student must 1 
mind, and be cautious of accepting 
the ultimate form which Whiggism 
Modem liberalism has a creed which | 
Bolingbroke had no hopes except from I 
rested his system upon an oligarchy 
landowners. "We can now, thanks t» i 
and education, appeal securely to a libt 
How shall we reconcile all this with t 
justly enjoys of being himself a great i I 
the present generation of reformers ? 
has always rested upon the positions -^wt ; 
game man may often be fairly regardet 
liberalism may seem moderate in quant 
consistency. An early employment of I 
imitation, the Irish democrat Lucas, 
a similar way the alJ-unsettling specvila 
deed, the • Vindication of Natural Soci« 
nor less than the germs of the * Reflect 
tion.' Very early in his career lie ^^^ 
mons that being warned by the il^ ^ f 
in great examples, he had ^^^t^^^^^^ \ 
order that they should stick to ^^^' ' 
them, to the end of his life. JoU^x^^ 

» A friendly crftfch„ called ^^^^ j^jTi^ce < 

sLof^c^^e^^ ^rt% -^ 
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to the nature of these early principles. He liate<i tlie party in 

^hich bis friend had found himself by accident, and confirmed 

jjiinself by consideration; and he charged Burke Mrith selling 

jjimself, and acting contrarily to his convictions. * ff^ know what 

liis genuine principles were ! * said this honest Tory, who had 

1>een one of Burke's intimates long before be became the instru- 

^uent of great men— 'We. are sure that he acts from interest M' 

^ut there were finer threads in reasoning tban entered into the 

,^eb of Dr. Johnson's political philosophy. It is certain that 

;0urke never thought he was deserting any principle of his own, 

in joining the Rockinghams. He had an old and most respectable 

connexion to support, and a new and disreputable one to oppose; 

aod his party were at the time devoted to opposing certain most 

iinpolitic innovations. Burke's conservatism was brought out to 

the full in fighting their battles. 

Hazlitt has observed a remarkable anticipation of the political 
method of Burke in a speech of the Earl of Egmont \ a nobleman 
of remarkable originality and capacity who had been the head of 
opposition to Dodington in the court of Leicester House. With- 
out exalting him to the place of Burke's master, we may agree 
with Hazlitt that the following passage contains the germ of 
Burke's general reasoning on politics : — 

'Sir, it is not common sense, but downright madness, to follow 
general principles in this wild manner, without limitation or 
reserve ; and give me leave to say one thing, which I hope wiU 
be long remembered and weU thought upon by those who hear 
me, that those gentlemen who plume themselves upon their open 
and extensive understandmg, are m fact the men of the narrowest 
principles in the kingdom. For what is a narrow mind ? it is 
a mind that sees any proposition m one single contracted point 
of view, unable to complicate any subject with the circumstances 
and considerations that are, or may, or ought to be, combined 
with it. And pray, what is that understanding that looks upon 
naturalization only in this general view, that naturalization is an 
uicrease of the people, and an increase of the people is the riches 
of the nation ? Never admitting the least reflection, what the 
people are you let in upon us; how in the present bad regulation 

* Boswell, Life of Johnson, p. 50?»cd. Crokcr. 

> Speech on the Jews' Naturahzatioa Bill, 1750. Eloquence of the Brftfsh 
SenatCi. 521. Lord Egmont puW.shed in 1743 a capital pamphlet caS 
• Faction Detected.' On his character and abUities see Walpole's Memoin^ 
George III, yoX, i- 
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of our police, they are to be employed 

principles, opinions, or practice may 

politicks of the State, or what operai j 

have upon the peace and tranquillity of j 

a genius equally contemptible and narro\i 

mortal upon earth, who grovels for his wl 

of the opposite extreme V 

* In this speech,* says Hazlitt, ' we find 
of the intrusion of abstract theorems ai 
ralities into the science of politics/ It is 
something very like it is to be found in the 
It is not diflEicult to trace this anti-theoi 
ative method in the works before us, writt* 
labouring on the Whig side. In the following 
the 'Reflections on the French Revolution,* 
he the burden of every page. 

We have already remarked that the system 
'Present Discontents,' and the aggressions o 
intended as Reforms. Never did the spirit of co< \ 

more plainly than in. the two famous Speeches 
present volume, which he composed, delivered ai 
the press on two important occasions in the deb 
war actually broke out. But it is plain enough ii 
Discontents/ Many historical allusions are introd 
ing on unsalutary innovation, and * alterations to th 
our constitution ^' It is not easy to say ^hat m 
Burfce's real opinion on the constitution as exhibite* 
when this pamphlet was written. Bentham's memo; 
ment on Government ' was as yet unwritten, though t 
mimeditated. The view of Montesquieu, Blackstor. 
Lolme was not yet treated, as it came to be treated i , 
ceeding generation, as a plausible romance. But the fa . 

of a supposed Saxon constitution was constantly held u 
by reformers, in contrast with that which subsisted. Th 
Burke treated with the slight regard it deserved 2. Yei 
in the pamphlet no indication of a jealous attachment on 
to the forms of the * control '^which the higher people , 
lower' are jointiy to exercise . un the contrary, the H. 
Peers is treated as a form of popular representation*: *the 
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9 The 'grea-* P ^q 

t^y their representatives and grandees. .^^ gentlemen, 

included in a mass with tlie ' leading: ^^'"'l^^/ as the natvrai 
opulent merchants, and the substantial yf^^^^^/a into exertion 
strength of the kingdom, which is to lye r j^^ theory J^ 

against the court faction \ The climax ot '^'"'^^ j^ords to be 
reached at p. 52, where he maintains JCmgT ^ ^^jl ^ the 

representatives of and trustees for the peopl ' ^ ^^ ^originate 
Comnions, and the whole scheme of ^^^^^^^^^^^ctrine of the 
with the People.' This seems like the \Vhi^ oo j^-g^^rical. 
Revolution with deductions. But these are themseiv Lords was 
It is well known that every title in the House or ^^^^^^5, 

anciently, if not elective, intended to represent local 1 ^^ ^^ 
The Lords represented themselves, and those who ^too 
relation of homage to them. The Knights of the Shires^^^ 
Burgesses represented themselves, and those freemen » 

being in homage with no man, would otherwise have '^^^ °^ 
voice in the national deliberations. MOien Edward III demanded 
an aid in the fourteenth year of his reigrn, an answer was made 
by * the Prelates, Earls, and Barons, yhr tbefnsel'ves and for all 
their tenants^ and the Knights of the Shires,^/- tbemsel'ves and for 
the Commons of the land * Similarly, Burke's theory of the con- 
stitution is in its real elements simply the Kin^ and tbe People, 
The People deliberating and making laws, and the King con- 
troUing by his negative ; the King deliberating and making choice 
of ministers, and the People having the control of their negative 
by refusing to support them. In all this there is a remarkable 
likeness to Harrington's views on the proper place of a nobility 
and gentry in a popular government, and of the resolution of 
politics into 'diyidmg and choosing,' like the two girls with the 
apple. There ^J^J remarkable tendency to transcend all 
narrow views as to tixed forms m a mixed governm^^nf » -r\.^^^ 
is no sign whatever of a disposition to regf rrS^rLrcJ and 
Commons as makmgup a precious and comnlet** rvT^ ' ^ords, and 
bvTmagical ^^^^^^^^ ^^ich it would be ^riW.T !f '''' preserved 

leL^regar^l -/^-^ '?^^ as the norm^anLTfiS 1 sStl V"""^ 

It is Iiere that Burke's conservatism enter^ ,- ? ^^^ ^^ "'^"• 

He^l Ve says in effect, I lay before you The esTablist^^ -^^^^^ 

the nation ; andjiere, too, is the syst^^ ^^^^^''^±1^ "^^^^ 

have al^-y- ^^^ — <^ -to effect. -Thlt^^^^^^-lf^^ 
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deranged ^7 an inter-ested and vi'ic\i^d faction, and we ciaim 
have it restored ; because it is not only the best possible, but i 
only possible system by whicJi these rights can be secured. I 
were answered tbat representation, as it then existed, wa 
miserable farce, arid that the peers really governed the cour 
by their control of elections, Burke's answer was that the syst 
if not theoretically perfect, was good in working, and had 
quired its title by prescription. Possession, be said in one o: 
writings, passed i?yitb him for title. This was in a partii 
case; but where interests were large, and meddling with f 
would be hazardous, it became his general maxim. * Th 
building stands ^well enough, though part Oothic, part Gn 
and part Chinese, until, an attempt is made to square ii 
uniformity. Then indeed it may come down upon our hea 
together, in mucb uniformity of ruin ; and g^eat will be tl 
thereof (1769). * No man examines into the defects of h 
to his paternal estate, or to his establisned government ' ( 
The Whig oligarcby, according to this convenient theor 
an established title to govern the kingaom. And rott 
incongruous as was the parliamentary system through 
alone their inauence could be maintained, none was to 
it. Hence a conspicuous difference between the the* 
the practice contemplated in Burke's pamphlet. A 1 
accountable to Parliament, and a Parliament accoun 
the People, are plausible demands, and they are deman. 
a happier generation has realised. But the consequer 
considerable majority for a single Whig minister, a 
palmy days of AValpole, were a ministry accountable tc 
and a parliament forced on the people whether the^ 
or no. A true family likeness subsisted between 
and the domination of the King's friends, and 1 
deadly struggle which ensued between ^^^'^' Ta 
as between the two, was as far ^^ a^,r^\ws 
opposed it with the most bitter,,^;. ^'^^,,'^^ \ 
something to hope, under any ci^.^^ st^^^f s^S^: 
influence was permanent and iix^^^^^te- ^^^ su 
might destroy that of his rival, ^^\f v,c^''\^^sl ^^ 
Whiggismwere guarded with ^^^^3^^^^^' 
The mig, in short was a true ^0^"^^^^^.^^^^ 
The cry for radical reiorm is ^li^ij^^ppO^^ 
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general max5tn. Conservatism is averse from the emplojtc\ ^ 
abstract principles in political reasoning, and in general t^ ^^ 
metaphysicians call the philosophical method. ' Das Christetjf^„„ 
ist keine Philosophic,' vwote a metaphysical theologian, at tie ead 
of his wearisome efforts to square reUgion with abstract princiDles 
'Die Politik ist keine Philosophic,' is the summary of Burke It 
is a matter of observation and of practice, and its laws are those 
of individual human nature enlarged. Abstract principles like 
most things, have their use and their abuse : and the confusicm of 
these has been a main difficulty to the thinking world To the use 
of them we owe all our systems, and the effect of our systems 
of religion, of law, and of education. AH great changes for- the 
better have been produced bjr engrafting upon the growing 
understanding of mankmd, not bare statements of faS bat 
generalisations based on facts past and present, and proce^ine 
transitively to other facts present and future. But^STS^ 
principlesin their use have been to civflisation as the dew^ 
the rain,1n their abuse they have been a mildew and a n^tite^J^ 
What they have nourished they have the power" coC^^^d 
to destroy. As an mstance of an abstract Drincini* «fl7 • 
applied, let us take that which asserts the chean^ f *° ™*" 

reV'best. Burke, though he ^n^TsotS^^Z X 
Reform, was not of opinion that the statesmT^tTusSi'^ZSS 
mainly in reducmg the expenses of government t^T '^.°'^*'^*^ 

«He did not agree with some writers tha* ♦!, -. e 

government is necessarily the best which is f hi ^ ^^^ ^^ 
%SLvr in the construction of society other nr'm^ZI^^^^^^^' ^^ 
^her capabilities of fiilfiUingthe d4iresand 31?; ^V^o^k, and 
of man, besides those of securing the eaual P^rffi ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
means of animal Ufe, and doing this at as little exn^^/"^^"^* °^ *^e 
He thought that the wants and happiness of man ^^^ ^ Possibly 
provided for as we provide for those of a herd of ^ti^^^ *° ^e 
by attending to their physical necessities. He%h t' ^^^^k 
nobly of his fellows. He knew that man had his Iff ?• ^ ^^^^ 
passions, and powers of imagmation, as well as hun^^^ 5^^* ^"^ 
and the sense of heat and cold. He took his i<^ ^c ^^^^> 
society from the pattern of private life, wishing L u P°^»t'cal 

6> as ne himself 



expresses it, ^^^^'^g^'^te the domestic 

of them, but^^t^^^^^^^ ^^ |^ 

affected ^^^ ""^eU L ^'""^ ^^"^ ^^bit, 
sentiment, as well as frorn reason. Thus 
ought to be attached^^^ ^^ ^.^^ 

they ai-^^f^i^^i^t^^^ (for in this ca 

to be of ^?„^,fiL%?P>"»on), but becaui 

interested m tnose things which are nea 

which he IS bestacquamted, since his unde 

equally to everything!; because he must 

those objects which he has known the j 

their situation have actually affected hin 

which are in themselves the most affecting 

made any impression on him or no : tha 

his nature the creature of habit and' feel 

reasonable that he should act in conform] 

was therefore right in saying, that it is 

institution, that it is founded on prejudice 

that principle i& natural and right : that is, 

circumstances which are properly subjects' < 

tion, not from any defect or perversion oi 

those things ^h\c}x fall property under its 

profound maxim he took his stand. Thus i 

prejudice in favour oi nobility was natural ; 

^ encouraged by the positive institution 

account of the real or personal merit o 

because such an institution has a tendency 

tJie mind, to \.e&^ alive the memory of past 

the different ages oi the world together 

imagination over a long tract of time, ai 

contemplation of remote events : because i 

Jighly of that which inspires us with high 

oeen connected for many generations v 

power, and with permanence. He also 

transferring the respect from the person to 

rendering it steady and permanent, the mine 

formed to habits of deference, attachment, 

ever else demanded its respect : that it wo 

views on what was elevated and lofty, and be ^ 

and narrow jealousy which never willingly c 

' Hazlitt borrow* his argument from Bishop 
'ricndship. 
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^»7 superiority in others, and | 
aow} aH excellence to a level -„f:?*^ ''''any onr^-. 
T4ofedAy did not therefore ejtisT",^ '^^ o«,^°P^rtum(y to bri„. 
orders of the state, but by and ) *** *^e prei^j?*"^'* «anda ^ 

<lf thf Ir^^^ of'societyV no^**:; *^««- The |n^ "^the "o*"^ 
of *"« ^hole. The ho/ltii = ? ' destroy «-i,l ® "Jequalftv of 7i 

and theirseS ?*^.'^stsofme*?'' ~n"nerce r ° V*"""'^ 
of their natu~^^*?«ons and em '," ^««y should i! **'"^' >" 
nourish their h "°' «» physL! f '^^^^te a^?^„> consuftec^ 
?ancy, to rouse ?K-* *« 'K'^,?' *> n'oS^„^r'«' » view 

thaT^K^j^^^^n^SStK; / "' -«-'e.t/y ^-^^ 
/r«. as far SX"** are concl.Ll,^**^?*'^*' ^Mther i w 
necessarily int'^^ So. There m? ' .'"" «>ey 1%' „ ^° "°' ^^ 
infinitely ^^"e';:,"^ With t^ ^^l^ "'^'^'^nZl't^^ '""^ 






INTRODUCTION 

The discovery of these things, these 
contradictory principles, is the first bu i 

No man can speculate properly on what , 

has not previously devoted his whole ene 
what they are. No man is entitled 
who has not fully mastered the idea of t 
Here, indeed, we have arrived at the 
Just as, in his Treatise on the Sublime 
not aim at shewing the defects of these 
people often judged by a false standard, I • 

ideas of the mass of mankind are sure, : 

correct, and to be confirmed by being ex ' 

so in dealing virith social and political Ide 
stand upon those in general currency, and 
confirm them* The best instructor is not 
excellences of some wonderful thing whic 
he who explains and shows us how to use ' 

thing which w^e have got. It is easy to ir 
society, but it is diflScult to learn the trut 
The sense of political objects does not con 
tial view, in politics, distorts the j\idgn\e 
mental balance ; in no science is it so true \ 
a dangerous thing. Burke will always stand ' 

political knowledge was complete. Me wa 
reformer, incapable of rash and incoxisideri 
who has arrived at a view of the -w^liole plat: 
taken in the mutual relations and dependen 
is not in danger of being consumeci l>y an 
against any established element in. tlxat soc\ 
inconsiderate projects of reformation,' says 1 : 
frequently the offspring of clear, axici ar^ 
tematical understandings ; but rarely "^^ \ 
For checking them, nothing is so e«e ^ ^^ 
of the complicated structure of ^^"^^i;,g fi\ 
has attained this point, that every ^^ ^^ ^^ 
and no more, in the mina's ^^^vatiorx of 
gains what Burke calls that ^^^^p^risor./ 

thmgs to the true point o^ f^^X B^*-^" ! 
who wishes to g . P .^ el^^^^'^l^ at otxcc 



p,l3X^ of his national polity, and the materials w ^^^ ^^^. 
^^als. A German philosopher thought that ^'^ j^ ^mp^^ 
filiation of interests which constituted the ^ .^i. He 
^et»anded a whole lifetime to be adequately unders ^^^^^^ jjj 
recommended the learner to study the writings ot ^^^ ^^ 

^^liich this combination would be found ^^^^^^^^^%u^t be is 
fleeted, as in a mirror. The reader may be sure tn ^^^^^^ 
following the track of a vigorous, acute, comprehensive ^^ 

^ence ; unsparing of fatigue, intent on and always arriv b 
some valuable result. It is this quality of solid ^"."J^^. .^^l 
^bicb makes it impossible to dijiil Burke. Of the inteiiec 
lal>our which prepared the way for this unlimited mastery o 
fact — ^which annihilates all obstacles between the group ot ta, 
and the intellect— it is not the place here to speak. It was com- 
menced early, and carried on without intermission to the en . 
Once, in the vigour of his manhood, his constitution sank under 
his labours. It was with a just indignation that he said in defence 
of his pension, *I did not come into Parliament to con my lesson. 
I had earned my pension before 1 set my foot in St. Stephen s 
Chapel.' These labours have made the works of Burke not only 
what Erskine termed them, «an immense magazine of moral and 
political wisdom,' but an immense magazine of moral and political 
fact. They will be to future ages what the works of Cicero 
are to us — we can reconstruct from them alone, with certainty 
and ease, the social and political scene in which their author 
lived. 

Burke knew very vi^ell that nothing could stand long which did 
not stand on its merits. He led the way in Reform while raising 
his voice against innovation. The spirit of Conservatism and the 
spirit of Refcy^^ ^^^ really the necessary complements of each 
other. 2^0 statesman ever pretends to separate them. ' A state 
without the ir»^^°^ ^^ some change,' Burke wrote, * is without the 
means of its cot^se^rvation/ He was fond of tracing the operation 
of 'the two pfi^^^P^^^ of correction and conservation* at differ- 
ent periocis '^ I^ngHsh history. The \vay ^^ which these two 
principies ^r^ ^^^"^^^ *^ Burke's system, ^^ ^^^^ P°^^^^ ''''^ 
in a pattipi^^i: t^Y ^''^^^ssor Opzoomer \ T^^ ^^''^^''^' however, 

' A H A S/'erm. Schr. Th i 

•itca;^^^^^!':^ '""'En^T^^'t^'^nsl^tion . ^^n5crvatismus und Reform. 




.^ erf^efe Burke's r^ ^^^ 

those of Gonservaxi ' ^^ue, shaU ^e fi^f • Nowhere e/se! ex- 
ceptinthePoliti^of A^ Aristotle, 1,^ f^ V^ese two pnWpJe ; 

so weU harmonised -.^^ ^^ the st^t^'^^^- ^/^e spir/t of Co. 

senatism the first ^^^'^^.^j^^ of a >^ell ^^'^^ ^°^ '^^ ^enen 
diffusion the first co ^^^^^^ share of i * ^'"^^red state. Wit 
Aristotle, he allows tn ^^ ^^^^ ^I^^^ Por ^^^'^^^ *^ *^® refonr 

of existing institutiotis. ^^ ^^ excessivJi^*^^*^"' indeed, we find 
greater tendency, ^^^^ ^e two Pniicij^^y analytical bent of tJ 
Greek mind, to regar ^^jgerved ii^ ^^^^s as opposites; and f 

same distinction m^y ^^^^^ophy. fe^r^^ treatment of contra 
elements in his '^^^^ j^ciples everjrvi.j^^« traced the concurre 
effect of these ^^^^^^ncrete element^ ^^^J ^^^ he delighted 

regard them ^^^^^^'5^^ instance, of Pa,.,.' ^^ well as in the abstr; 

form. Rewrites, fori ^ ^'^ments;— 

r.re beautiful m th^ ^ 
'Nothing IS ™P^ f renovation aji^ theory of ParU^^ 

than that prin«ple of ^.a^^ ^^.^ry ^^ P^ame, 

and change, ****!.hanges we are oevfL "» their consHn"*^' 

that in all our c^^^^ ^^ j, of thl ^^^o^ old or "u" 

new: that there are ^^^6.^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ pre^'^^^' 

broken the traditw? 7 ^^^ ^^ cusfo,^]."' «»** P^L, 

our ancestor, a»^ to inrigorate vsTand h'- P^'^^^^i^t^ 

enough of the new ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^. m^ ''i'i^f^"^ *° o^f , 

character, by t>^*"^ostly composed of ?^, ^L*''^ P^opIe • ' 

the whole, though « Character, and mav h'^J".T'^^'^. b 

^SfSS'^Sfu "t^e -i"*^''- of inco'S,7,„''-f/''- ^^van*" 

It was chiefly in <=<>^P^X7r'^^1 r^ '^'^ ^"'"t'? ^''^st 
and on the economy of the Royal revenue that h.s ^xer 
in the cause of Reform were made -Burke had also his vi^. 

Parliamentary Reform 4; ^"S-^^^ ^mTf ^'^''^ one^^. *^ 
J 1. J • IT xt. <i<re mchned mm to postpone mdefii 
and tendencies of the ^S^ , ,«o*;^„ -t-v v«^ i , 

. , -4.1, the question. The tnowlede 

all practical dealing ^'^'^ .^e history of the great bav 
possess of the tildes, »" «,heiv the position oi the Refo 
the succeeding gp^^-ati^^' T^^es us to think that he ^sas 
was much str^j.^^^^ a, it'^^'TLt there is iti B,«te » bo« 
It may afeo t^et^%^ that 
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dealing with the question, which is wholly wanting iii ^orxA later 
opponents of Parliamentary Refprm, and notably in Canning. 

In the beginning of the Speech on the East India BiH lo^^ 
canons of reform are laid down. They are ind^Gd immediateJy 
a,pplicable to a particular case, but they are substantially those 
^vvhich he applies generally. There must be abuses, he says, 
in all governments. But there are great abuses and smaiiX abuses, 
small abuses ought indeed to be reformed, if possible, but n 
iinpossible, difficult, or dangerous to be reformed, they may be 
left alone. Great abuses stand on a different iooXin^ ; and these 
^j-e the conditions on which we are justified in violating standing 
j-ights (for this is the real point in aU Reform) with a view to 
tlieir correction :— * ist. The object affected by the abuse should 
\>& great and important: 2nd. The abuse affecting this great 
^^tiject ought to be a great abuse: 3rd.* It ought to be habitual, 
an<i not accidental : 4th. It ought to be utterly incurable in the 
body as it now stands constituted.' *A11 this,* Burke proceeds, 
'ought to be made as visible to me as the light of the sun, 
before I should strike off an atom of their charter.' Gonservdtive 
as he was, this alone would clearly entitle him to be considered 
the f<>rerunner of the modem Reformers. In one oi his 
latest works he proudly declared that it had been the 
business of j^jg strength to reform abuses in government; and 
he classed j^jg j^t efforts against the French Republic under 
the same head. His book on the Revolution, he said, spared 
no e^dstiii^ abii5^* *^^ ^^^ purpose is to make war with 
abuses ; not i^ ^ ^d to make war with the dead, but with those 
which Hve, ^j^^j f ^urish, and reign^' 

Very wid^]^ ^eo^^^^^ iromx this harmonious contrast oi 
Gonservatisrji ^ Reform, stands a darker and less reconcile- 
able antithesis ^ lo ^^ Introduction to the succeeding volume 
it will be our b jO^ss to follow the footsteps of Burke around 
the * Serbonian k^^ ' ^^ certain speculations, which were supposed 
to be at the bottom ^^ ^^^ ^^^ convulsion of France which com- 
menced in i78g ^ d continues unfinished to this day. With that 
convulsion those^sP^^^^^^^"^ ^^^ ^^^^^ enough to do. Revo/u- . 
tions are never produced by opinions, but by political facts, such 
as actual badness af government, or oppression of one class by 
another. The wildest political opinions usually thrive best under 

* A eal ^'^^ *^® ^*^ *° *^^ ^^^ Whigs. 
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the strongest governments. Burke in his earlier years had traced 
the germs of Rousseau's ideas in the writings of Boh'ngbroke, 
and exposed their tendency in his * Vindication of Natural 
Society.' Such ideas are not fraught with great danger^ for 
they take fast hold only of crooked or ill-educated minds, and 
they rarely take so original a form as to rise to the level of 
an intellectual curiosity. Minds, however, once imbued with 
them do not soon relinquish them. It is the slow pressure 
of facts which imperceptibly modifies them. Fact is the best 
teacher in political science, and every man who has actually 
touched the political facts which surround him will recognise 
the soundness of the following emphatic words, addressed 
to the general public by one of the most memorable 
Reformers of our times. * The necessity,' says Lord 
Brougham, *of some considerable degree of restraint to the 
well-being of society — the impossibility of the supreme power 
being left in the hands of the whole people— the fatal eflFects of 
disregarding the right of property, the great comer-stone of all 
civil society — the interest which ail classes, down to the humblest, 
have in the protection afforded by law to the accumulation of 
capital— the evils of resistance to established government, except 
in extreme, and therefore very rare cases — the particular interest 
which the whole people, low as well as high, must ever have 

in general obedience to the supreme power in the state ^the 

almost uniform necessity of making all changes, even the most 
salutary, in any established institution, gradually and temperately 
—all these are the very first lessons which every political teacher 
must inculcate if he be fit for his office, and commonly honest ' 
Unequal distribution of power seems to be necessary for all 
government, and unequal distribution of property essential to its 
very existence. *Too much and too little,' says Burke *are 
treason against property.' When a man pretends to invent a 
form of society in which there shall be no superior power n 
property, and no religion to give effect to moral obligations' we 
know him at once to be a presumptuous sophist. As Si^y^ 'said 
of Rousseau, * Groyant remonter aux pr'mcipes^ il s'arrete aux 
commencements* 

Burke was no democrat ; but he thought that under certain 
circumstances a pure democracy might be a necessary and de- 
sirable form of government. This was consonant to the old 
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^^% . ^^s^^lS^ ^^^S further than Cicero, who denies 

\sTci- ^^^ Xxc -^r^^y ^^^^ ^^ Republic. Burke's objec- 
^^^^mocir^c.5 ^ o^<3t»"^^^ circumstances are most clearly stated 
^? 3 \.o Vt \xTvA^^ ^ tlx^ N^w ^o the Old Whigs ; the chief one 
^^^^Yve KppeiV ^^ fr^m^ of a democracy excludes all restraints 
^^eV^S ^"^^^ "^^ ^\l 2LXC%r>^^^^^ which its spirit fosters. He was no 
^potv t^^ ^^'^^TcZx^.cy ^T'OV^^'^y so called ; which in these pages he 
friet^^ ^P '^^T.^rL auste*-e? and insolent domination \' Monarchy 
^tigt^aUses ^ upon pi-i«^^P^^> and he naturaUy preferred the 
^^^^ed mon^^^^^ of Et^gl^^<^' >^hich general opinion then held 
Umi^'== ^^ ^ q£ Europe- flontesquieu had recently given an 
up ^^^s to the study of politics by a work in which the English 
^^^stit^tion received a fall measure of praise, and which Burke 
^\ studied with much care. There are many works which, 
after ^^^^S exceedingly useful to mankind in their day, appear 
after a certain time to lose their importance, and such has been 
in a reinarkable degree the fate of the 'Esprit des Lois.' But it 
has t>een justly remarked \ that it is chiefly to that work itself 
that we owe its present comparative uselessness. It was foolish 
to fo*"^®^ ^^k of so miscelJaneous a nature into any semblance 
dLlvfd f;om Snortr^' of iil-authenticated facts, of opinions 
recluse— this imperf!^: ^^tiq"^*^'. ^^ ^^^ theories of a modem 
be perfectly underst .^^^^op^edia. of a science which can never 
brilliant with true obi ^^ ^^^^ "^^ ^^^^ sound reflection, and 
present generation b^?u^^^^^^^ genius. It is best known to the 
an essay i^ritten when h <^aHcature of Macaulay, contained in 
maturer judgment niu ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ college, and which his 
y^"^^. ^^c^/ntosh thn, ._ ^^^^ almost wholly disapproved. Sir 
^matei7a/s, and was d ^i^^^Y ^^ '^ while Burke made use of 
'•e/n/ocfe^ '* "^"^^ in thT^^^^^ influenced by its spirit. 
to trut^ ^ of Burke, Th^^^^ ^^ thinking of Montesquieu that 
.^^^^nj2J2j^^ ^ ^^pid and ^^^ ^ ^ similar power of approximating 
Jf '^^ tde ^!^" ^^ways to t^^^* grlance at the object, and a sinular 
eyj^^^^^if/ ^^^'^^diate ne'u^ ^^^ theory, as Mackintosh expresses 
^^co^^^ti tliought th ^f ^^our-faood of practice/ With Burke, 
'p^ ^cted «; ti^j * ^Wsdom ^was often shown in leaving an 
^ * 'Z/^*^^. e\ril of change might be greater than 

^^ Ok^^* ***» *out cotr'^'^in^r^rs^ Review, vol. xlviii. p. 5x9. 

^^xxa ut pubJicu, r, ?*^-* S<> Erasmus : • Scio quidvis cssefnen- 

'^^^ ^ts^tMMS turbetur in pejus.' 
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. *hat conjunct"^ **iXi^ ^Xf 

tbeevilrf^e'^^*^^' Sdon; that poliu^^t be a^te^i ^^ . 
S^lyornever be force^ where «ntfa^^««a,-^ ,„^^^dca« 

^t measure mkno ^^i^rated tlx^^'^^ was necessa,r '» « 

where inequalities migB ernment. l>^ **ere was a diS. "'* 

S^en le«-'*^f JSfon and revenue. ^e„ pa^f^^^^^^'ce 

centroiUe bras il ^^^^.^^ttes^' He i^^ . *Jec cent miUe nL7®*= 
: peals to the -.^^ constitution ja^^ ^'^a^ He mo^'^ « 

degenerating into a» ^bich ai^ con«w« !r °*''^t"«snis 

S there are ^'"fJS^uted; so tr^^ St^ '""'nport^; 

ftecause they ^^ ^^a into the limboTof S/ '"*'' ^ ^^^'J' 
neglected, or even to^ m to light i "?' *'*P'°<'«d 

different J^ ^„dies, which had p„Kiuced his marveUous 

ffume s "»^"^^i„g the mental eye ^^ ^^^ subtleties of abstrac- 

P**"^*^ A weakened the power ot dij^^^j^^ it so as to take in the 

Hon, ^***/^oropUcated relations ^^ ^^^ Hume, in dealing 

wide *° jgniporarf topics, was aj^ a^ute observer, but a bad 

witH CO ^^ j^j^d played idly, a^j, as it were, in patches, on 

reason^- ^^ ^.^^gg ^hich the leg^ exquisite inteUect of Burke 

the s""^^ in their depths and iiij^inated in their enthety. 

penetrat ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ naetaphyical pontics of Sidney 

^^^t Z~Ce^ from whom the ^VL^„ writers of the early part 

and ^*»*'*^L^, and notably Hoall^d Tindal, had derived 

of the cen ^7^^^^^ ^^ ^ occasl*'*^,^ indebted to them for 

their *<>** ' „ ^as famiUar with -J^ • but no trace is to be 

»« *^^ swift's writings of the f *i Vay "^ ^^^^"^ ^»^^ 
found »** '^ hrg^ 
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pervades Burke's. The former is almost as remarkable for 
j,js reluctance to commit himself to broad and general 
^ie\^> as the latter for his eagerness to fortifjr his particular 
case by appealing to them. Swift indeed usually reasoned 
\yy a chain of minute particulars, and made his arguments 
turn i^ some form on personalities, which Burke, as far as 
^as possible, avoided. Swift laboured, says Jeffrey, *not to 
point out the wrongs of Ireland, in the depression of her Catholic 
popnla*^^^^» her want of education, or the discouragement of her 
industry; but to raise an outcry against an amendment of the 
copP^^ ?^, *^^ S°^^ ^^in, or against a parliamentary proposition 
for remitting the tithe of agistment.' Burke, like Demosthenes, 
prefer^^ to treat a variety of topics in such a way as to bear 
with irresistible force on a single argument. Gordon, the English 
Macbiavelli, supplied him with some hints; and from Bolingbroke 
he learned a philosophical mode of treatment, and an easy and 
powerftil style. The * Vindication of Natural Society ' is a 
singular proof that genius is, if not the child, at least the foster- 
child of imitation. But though Burke was never ashamed of 
borrowing a good idea, the sum of his obligations to the strictly 
political writers of this or any other country is small. He had 
the run of a wider field. The literature of England is remark- 
able for the extent in which it is pervaded by political ideas. 
Poets, divines, dramatists, and historians, alike illustrate the lead- 
ing tendency of the English mind. In the two former of these 
classes Burke had an especial interest. Hooker and South, 
Milton and Dryden, were often to him a real fount of inspira- 
tion. His philosophical mind readily discerned any analogy 
which was convertible to his own purpose, and this faculty in 
him was rarely misused. Burke knew general English literature 
well; and he turned all his knowledge to such account that next 
to facts and reasonings upon facts, it became his chief resource. 
Burke moreover, like Cicero, had received the training, not of a 
politician, hut of a man of letters. When Cicero first appeared 
in the character of a statesman, politicians used contemptuously 
to call him * the Greek; and < the Scholar.' Every one of Burke's 
productions e%hi^^^^ ^ mind thoroughly tinctured with scholar- 
ship, in the wi<^^^ ^^"^^ ^^ ^^^ w<^^^» *^^ perfected in it by con- 
tinuous practice. H|^ scholarship is of the Roman rather than 
the Greek model* Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus were familiarised to 
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^ with their subject-rnatter. 
him by sy«»Pf *^^be poets, and was often j^^ 
acquainted witn 




acquainted* »- - ^-~^ 

an aiustration. ^^blance which 3 <>et^ 

The general /f^^^^^h „ot the method) of ^^^ 
between the .style^Ctho ^^ similarity ^^«roi,^ V* ^ 



■ell's 



Cicero, is due rather .^ ^ 3„^,„g ^^ 

intentional it»"f '^"U contains the opmioa ^^ 

Life of Johnsons wh,c^c ^^^^ ^^.twa, ^ ^^^ ^^,^, 

on this point m 1775- .,___e Johnson says, , ^^^^ «>„ °*'^< 
cellence'^of Burke's ^^^^^^J^^f' divers/fy/ng his ^^O^^^^f --V. 
fertility of allusion ; ^P^^l'^^'has great 'n/ort^^^^t^'ou^*^ -*. 
it in new relations. ^" ,, fn my opinion ,> i**o^ '^^PlaJn" 
command of language; thoug ^^^^^//. 'Do ^oj*^* ^of^** ^^-* 
respect the highest elegance. ^^^^o« .. .j do» .^ «^*iinfc i? -^"e/ 

Burke has read Cicero mucn ^ ^^^ Q^^^cy of ^^ * ^^U^'^^'^' **a 
Burke has great knowledge, b^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ fi-,-*''*®' and IV*""" 
promptness of ideas; so '^^^^^g him. Heisneitli^^* ."^"«t'^Mon* 
on any subject that comes D ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ srs^ *V.''*^ Cicero, 
nor like Demosthenes, nor "^ ^ by this deficienojr stL .*^ "^^'^ 
he can.' What Johnson in*^'*^^^urke's style. In " •* t**' *■'<-•- 

elegance was th.e/amU tariff o j academical air 



that 



C^-«^ - "^ weii as 

>- ar» the highest 



elegance was the/amiJ^ariff f ^^ ^^ademical air, wl^i^ roes ^^^^ 
he rarely lost k certain f?'^^' ersations. Even i,^ ^ilxe delightful 
disappear altogether in his cc»\ ^ constant savoui- c>f the press 
writings of Goldsmith there J^ ^ther hand, have always the air 
Burke's political writingrs on tO ^^^^ He is alwajrs forcible and 
of a spoken appeal from man ta ^^ j^.^ thought a.nd the prodi- 

eamest, but, in spite of the ^^^F^nce ^f self-consciousness is as 
gality of his illustrations, the ^j'^^oker and Taylor. As is usual 
remarkable as in the writings ^t , strong convictioi^, and high 

in the case of men of good ^^f^J^^^r or display in anything that 
principles, there is no sense of i^^ ^ven contrasts advantageously 
he writes, and in this respect ^^.^|ous writers as :Bolingbroke, 
with such comparatively unamt>^ 

Shaftesbury, and Swift. ^^ t^rogress of ^^rkie s style, but 

Changes have been traced in tl^^%.einarkable ^^^txty connects 

they are not worth considering- ^ ^ ^l^e ^f^^^^,!^^^ ^^ *^« 

his earliest and his latest works, ^^^ ^^ 1^^^'^ ""^ ^"^^^'^ si>eaking. 



his earliest and his latest works, ^ tt^e 
latter, is attributable, of course, ^^ 



> Ed. Crok^^*' 

• VOL. I. ^ 
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Burke's eloquence introduced a new model into Parliament. 
The conventional style of speaking in the middle of the last 
century may be best described in the words of Lord Hervey, 
who thus characterises the speaking of Lord Lyttelton, whose 
speech on the Jew Bill was considered a model of oratory: 
*He had a great flow of words, that were uttered in a lulling 
monotony, and the little meaning they had to boast of was 
generally borrowed from commonplace maxims of moralists, 
philosophers, patriots, and poets, crudely imbibed, half digested, 
ill put together, and confusedly refunded.' Walpole describes 
this nobleman as 'talking heroics through his nose, with the 
gesticulations of a puppet.' Nothing can be more removed from 
this mixture of commonplace and falsetto, than the candour and 
profundity which mark the manner of Burke. He expressed his 
ideas with all the grandeur in which they were conceived; but 
the expression was always natural, and occasionally agreeably 
relieved by familiarity. It approaches to that manner of 'good 
conversation ' which he himself attributes, as a high excellence, 
to Cicero. Burke reprehended any attempt ta separate the 
English which is written from the English which is spoken ^ 
Plautus and Terence, and the « beautiful fragments of Publius 
Syrus,' he considered to be models of good speaking and writing. 
He often casts to the winds all literary formality, and writes just 
as he may have spoken in public or private, freely and unrestrain- 
edly. In this way Burke gave a lasting stimulus to English prose 
literature, as Wordsworth soon afterwards gave a stimulus to 
poetry, by the introduction of a fresher and more natural diction. 
His writings have ever since been the model of aU who wish to 
say anything forcibly, naturally, freely, and in a comparatively 
small space. The common-sense politician recognises him as 
his master, and modem satire is indebted to him for originating 
the 'Saturday Review* style". He fell naturally into that man- 
ner which was best adapted to take and to keep hold of the 

' See his letter t^ M«n?hy, upon his Translation of Tacitus. 

' See, for instance, *^« better to W Elliott, Esq., 179c. • There may be 
sometimes too much «^«^ ®^ * «oo*» ****"§• ^ toast is good, and a bumper 
is not bad • hut the b«st toast may be so often repeated as to disgust the 
palate • and r «ele5« rounds of bumpers may nauseate and overload tie 
stomach Th ars o^ ^^® ™*^** steady-voting politicians may at last be 
stunned with " Tbr^^ """ ^'^""'"^ 






once to 



practical i^'i's' — — -"«-c cc 

its perfection. cp^^^^^ ^'^^ ^Hter consists .•« • • 

Thechiefart of the^sp e^«^ ^^ ^ a«d^? ' n ^'"'"P'*^''^ 

part of bis ^^'•'f "''^itrl^^^^^ ^^^mplified h^ th^^T?^"^^ <>^ 
Si This is remar^ , saysHa^^iui- « 7 P'^oducts of the 

*^^J^ ;^Aer drawi»g^^?f^«^*i«Vr his least characte^, th^ 
•^^^et^casioo ^^ *?t A™f f hment of Hastings, now pre- 

«""^'''° uvSst fligl**^ f^^ft^^*°"*^' ^""^ ''o^ employed uL„ 

I«ri"8 the b' J^^J th« leg^^ i^^^f^^n «. His addresses to the Ktag 

tlieiumbletasK colonists should be noticed as specimens of 

and to the ^^ ^f aU eloquence, that which produces its effect 

aemo5t^i»<='*^ity a*^* simpUcity, avoiding all rhetorical 

by eitreroe & ^^^ is a passage in the former which Lord 

ornament. *• \^ tbe finest that Burke ever wrote — perhaps 

Gtenintte ^^'^g Eng^^ language— beginning, ' What, gracious 

(te finest in *^ etnP**"® °^ America to us, or the empire of the 

Sovereign, i* "*?ge our own liberties?' which was evidently 

«orW, if "^^ } passage in St. Matthew*, 'What shaU a man 

saggf^'^ by <* fijr his soul?' In the sections of his works in 

give in exchange ^.^pji^^jty jg j^ost prominent, .Burke frequently 

wUch this Sf*y~ gssive phrases of the Holy Scriptures, affording 

employed *e »«"? ^f the truth, that he neglects the most 

a signal Wust'^tao ^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ language who has 

vaftia62e repository 

,«^ Trom .hat Ascription, but ^P^^! » tog«he>; » ^'f le C>'n.»«^^t- t° 
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^ot well studied the English Bible \ Refined ^^^^^^all^X 
simpler parts of Burke's works to the more ornate. ^^^T^^^ 
^omilly considered the best of his speeches, and in^J^ed tiie 
piece of oratory in the language, to be that 'at Bristol P^"" 
-to the Election,' which he contrasted with that on America 
-Taxation, much to the disadvantage of the latten The com 
parison is unjust. The latter, though premeditated in ^"^^ ? 
its parts, was delivered in haste, in the heat of a d^^**^'^ 
former was a skilful and elaborate address, carefully preparea, 
embracing a wide field of subjects, and intended as a lasting 
vindication of his policy. The Speech on Conciliation, however, 
^hich has generally been the most admired, both by contemporaries 
and posterity, is almost faultless. * It unites,' says Sir James 
Mackintosh, ' the careful correctness of his first manner to the 
splendour of his second.' It may be added, that it is a master- 
piece of method; of what Goldsmith called Burke's way of 
* winding into his subject, like a serpent.' 

Of the characteristics of Burke's higher flights of rhetoric, it is 
difficult to say anything of value. Hazlitt confesses himself in 
despair at the task of analysing the style. < Its severe extravagance ; 
its literal boldness; its matter-of-fact hyperboles ; its running away 
with a subject, and from it, at the same time — ^but there is no 
making it out, for there is no example of the same thing anywhere 
else. We have no common measure to refer to ; and his qualities 
contradict even themselves.' There is indeed something about 
the best rhetoric which baffles the analysis of the critic, as life 
evades the scalpel of the anatomist. And in Burke's profuse 
employment of imagery to extend and amplify the thought— 
never merely echoing or repeating it— it is true that incongruity 
sometimes made its appearance. Sometimes, again, the brilliancy 
is overwrou^T'^^ and instead of enforcing and illustrating the 
leading idea, a^ws off the attention to its picturesque accom- 
paniment- -%"* Burke's mind was by nature generative and 
P^^Sressiv^c^ ^°^e collateral adjunct of the main proposition,' 
^^ys De CL^^^^^^' ^^^^ *«n™Perament or restraint, some oblique 
glance ^^ it^ ^^?^?}^ affinities, will invariably be found to attend 
^^^ P^O^f^^^ .,?of ;!!'^ sentences, like tbe spray from a waterfall, 
«'* the ^^ir»^^^ . ^'^^ from the i ^^^^"^ *^^ blacksmith's 

^amnje,.^ X^ ^^ ^^ Wonderful th'^^a ^^^ ^"°^ ^^ ^^® ^^ 

S See South*. Sermon, • Th^ Scri^ Instructed.* 



method should find their -ym^SLy^ into su j^ 

that these errors should l>e so few aiirf ^ t*- . ^^vii 

hazardous to approach this fiery elemeu*. ^^ / ^'^ ^^ fdeas^ th 
says Selden, * is very good, or st^, ^^o t^^^^'^^^canT^ j^''^ 
medium in Rhetoric/ TViese higher. » ^ ^^U»h '^^etoric * 

at the student's peril. In the mann^^^^Utje^^^V' there's a© 
Pindar, there is no harl>oiar for niedi ^^ ^^enT'^ ^^ ^^niUted 
succeed or fail. And the continual stu^^^'ity • ^ ' ^ '" ^^at of 
not to be recommendecl. * If dwelt o^^ ^ ^f the G ^"^^ ^'^^^'* 
style,' says Dr. Goodrich, «they are su,.^ ^^^Insiveiy^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 
is like taking all our nutriment fronj » . ^o vitiate f)?^ 'Wodeis of 
stimulating drinks \' ^^h]y season^ t^^^" ^^ 

The favourite epithet of Shakspere i^ ^ "^^ «>od and 

* bright'; that of Taylor, * eternal.' Tij ^^Veef. ♦), 
forms, the chief being 'great/ *nobl^ f^ ^^ Wrfcef i?^ ^^^ton. 
Such epithets afford an index to th^* * nianjy » ®* several 
in which they abound. Taylor beai^ th ^^<iency ^f^ ' '^'^eraj ' 
in an irresistible current from the thiti^^ *^ou^hf ^S ^^ ^Orl' 
of eternity. Shakspere, above all things ^ of tin^e t ^'"® '"eader 
quickens and exalts the imagination. * -^^^es the t ^^ ^^in 
Burke is to enlarge, strengthen, liber^^^e pecuiiaT^ •' ^ilto^ 
understanding. In following the tr^^^> and en ^^^^t of 
even in their minor particulars, he must k °^ ^*s ar^^^® t^ 
who does not constantly perceive lights th * ^'^« ma'^^'^^'its^ 
before. He must be an extraordinary q, ^^ never fei^ ^^^©ew 
in an unusual degree in the study of the int^' ^^^ ^ave u?^ hit^ 
does not find his power of methodically ^"^^^^ ^^ ^rit^i^f^Ki 
interests assisted and expanded by the pei^^^^''^^^"^"'^^^' ^^o 
Burke's political worts, from the 'Present^! ""^ ^''^'^y 0^^"^^^ 
of 1769, to the posthumous Third Letter on thl^i/'^ ^^ ^au^ ^<^ 
h. the latter work Burke has been comp^red^^'ri^ ^^2^." 

. • ^ ^,e^fer has beeu held to exceed in inV^i^^ his 
"•^f'tude all othe, ^^'^^/efforts of the human b^u ^f ^^"^T 
to^atasto„„> Single eft a man fresh froXrus^iT^T* 

^f 7 ^^/^ 7. O^I^cei^, Vi^^y of a Lover ofLiieralurc. 
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In his manner of working: Burke was ^^^^f ?^^^^^^^ Charle 
composed slowly, and seldom corrected what iie w - ^^ ^^.^^ 
Butler tells us that he never sent a manuscript to tn h ^^^ 

he had not so often altered that every pagre was ^j^^^''/* ^.^' not 
never received from the press a first proof ^^^^°^ ,.^^^^a ^q 
almost equally alter \ Often the printers never ^^^^P^f . ^^^ 
correct his proofs, finding it less trouble to take the wHoie n 
to pieces and begin afresh. Most writers have ^^^^^^Z/ ^^.^^^^^ 
them as a model some favourite classical author. y^^'^* 
model for prose was the * Petit Gar^me ' of Massillon: lor 
poetry, Racine. Burke, according to Butler, always had 
' ragged Delphin Virgil ' not far from his elbow. Milton, Pope, 
and Dryden were quite as familiar to him. He is said to have 
known Young's Night Thoughts by heart ; but, if this is true, it 
is somewhat strange that not a sing-le quotation from that author 
is to be found in all his .writings. In his illustrations, no less than 
in the body of his work, he is remarkable for an exquisite instinct 
of selection; which is the polar opposite of what is often called, by a 
false application of a mathematical term, exhausti'vcness — formerly 
much practised by the Germans, and consisting, to use the phrase 
of Goldsmith, in a certain manner of * writing- the subject to the 
dregs;' saying all that can be said on a given subject, without 
considering how far it is to the purpose; and valuing facts 
because they are true, rather than because they are significant. 
Burke also excels in the selection of \irords and epithets, in which 
he was assisted by his knowledge of the ivriters of Queen Anne's 
period ; but he did not aim at the perfection attained in the most 
carefully elaborated works of BoJingbroke. Bolingbroke, like 
Pope in verse, loved to assemble specimens of the finer lights and 
shades of words. * He can bribe, but he cannot seduce ; he can 
buy, but he cannot gain; he can lie, but he cannot deceive.' 
Burke, though not incurious of such effects, never stops in his 
course to seek for them. It was rather his practice to bring out 
the hidden force of common words and phrases, in such a way 
as to &y^ dignity even to vulgarisms. This habit was early 
acquired. A passage m one of his earliest works CXhe ' Sublime 
and Beautiful >^^ beginning, < In the morning of our days, when 

» -I ask pardoa ^ot my blots (i. e. erasures and corrections). It is not 
proper 1 am sensible, to send you a paper in tha t fashion - but I am utterly 
incapable of writing without them/ Correspondc-nce. vor ui p 196 
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the senses are unworn and tender/ &c., is as worthy of note 
in this respect, as any of the most brilliant passages of his latest 
writings. Indeed the remarkable unity of Burke's writings is 
produced, as much as by anything, by the ever fresh, natural, 
energetic air of his diction. He never appears to go out of his 
way for beauties, and yet his work is full of them. The study of 
law-books and state papers never blunted his keen sense of literary 
beauty and propriety, nor was the necessity of grappling with a 
definite mass of dry facts enough to defeat its habitual operation. 
Everything that he wrote charms in the reading. To understand 
the full meaning of these remarks the reader must be familiar 
with the manner, at once dry and verbose, of the speeches of the 

younger Pitt. 

It is a well-known canon of rhetoric, that, in the selection of 
words with a view to energy, we must always prefer those terms 
which are the least abstract and general. Campbell and Whately 
have pointed out as a remarkable instance of this rule, the well- 
known passage, * Consider the lilies, how they grow,* &c.^ To 
illustrate the effect produced by its systematic employment, we 
will take a passage from the present volume, and compare it with 
a passage to the same purpose, in the ordinary style, from an 
early work of Lord Brougham : 

* In large bodies, the circula- * In all the despotisms of the 

tion of power must be less East, it has been observed, that 

vigorous at the extremities. Na- the further any part of the 

ture has said it. The Turk can- empire is removed from the 

not govern M^pt and Arabia, capital, the more do its inhabi- 

and Curdistan, as he governs tants enjoy some sort of rights 

Thrace ; nor has he the same and privileges ; the more ineffi- 

dominion in Crimea and Algiers, cacious is the power of the 

which he has at Brusa and Smyr- monarch ; and the more feeble 

na. Despotism itself is obliged and easily decayed is the organi- 

to truck and huckster. The sation of the government, &c.* 

Sultan gets such obedience as he (Brougham's Inquiry into the 

can. He governs with a loose Colonial Policy of the European 

rein, that he may govern at all ; Powers), 
and the whole of the force and 
vigour of his authority m his 
centre is derived from a pru- 
dent relaxation in all his bor- 
ders ' (p. 184). 

» St. Luke xii. 27, '28. 
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This particularising style is ot the essence of poetry; *° /" 
prose it is impossible not to be struck with the energy whicD 
It produces. Brougham's passage is excellent in its way ; ^"^ 
pales before the flashing lights of Burke's sentences. The best 
instances of this energy of style are to be found in the classica 
,^^^^iters of the seventeenth century. When South says, *An 
^j-istotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but Uie 
j-udinaents of Paradise,' he communicates more effectually his 
iiotion of the difference between the intellect of fallen and of 
unfa^^^^ bumanity than in all the philosophy of his sermon put 
together. 

almost every device of the accomplished prose-writer may oe 
learned from Burke. One of the first things to be learned is to 
avoid the opposite errors of extreme conciseness and of extreme 
prolixity. The practised rhetorician does this by an instinct 
^bich is bound by no rule. It is, however, a safe maxim to 
employ Repetition; not in our vulgar sense, but as answering to 
what the Rhetoricians called Interfretatio ; in the words of Arch- 
bishop Whately, ' to repeat the same sentiment and argument in 
xnany different forms of expression ; each in itself brief, but all, 
together, affording- such an expansion of the sense to be con- 
veyed, and so detaining the mind upon it, as the case may 
require.' ' Cicero among the ancients,' he proceeds, * and Burke 
among the modem writers, afford the most abundant practical 
exemplifications of this rule.' Almost every page of the * Present 
Discontents ' will afford one or more of such exemplifications. 
The following passage from the First Letter on a Regicide Peace 
is one of the most remarkable examples of the employment of this 



effect : 



'Even when men are willing, as sometimes they are, to barter 
their blood for lucre, to hazard their safety for the gratification 
of their avarice, the passion which animates them to that sort of 
conflict, like ail short-sighted passions, must see its objects dis- 
tinct and near at hand. The passions of the lower order are 
hungry and impatient. Speculative plunder; contingent spoU; 
future, long-^^i^^^^^* uncertain booty; pillage which must 
enrich a iate posterity, and which possibly may not reach to pos- 
terity at ai] • these, for any length of time, will never support a 
mercenary ^va^- '^^^ People are in the right. The calculation 
of profit in all such wars is false. On balancing the account of 
such Wars teo thousand hogsheads of sugar are purchased at ten 
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thousand times their price. The bloo-* 

shed but to redeem the blood of "nan"*^ **f j.^_ ^^i 

family, for our friends, for our Go<l ■- It ^^*»sbou,i 

kind. The rest is vanity ; the rest is ^/^r Oq ^^'l shedT^ ^^ 

Burke commonly practises the meHj ■"©.• Country, /^^ ^^^ 
expanding the sense, and then contrail.'' Of . 
pendious and striking form. This d^v***^ >•: iat^!''*''"''' ^T '•'^t 
the author is dealing with a. subject wi,**^^ is /n^- '^ '""^^ *■<""- 
(amiliar to his readers. ' The hearer^'^'^'* is p^^^P^-^We when 
be struck by the forcibleness of the V^^ys o/^^f'* *" ''^ "n- 
have been prepared to comprehend. ^^Otence wh' s '^'^' '"'" 
longer expression, and remember th^ *jj^ey -^in '^ ^^7 Will 
writer, not even Macaulay, excel him i^^'^rler', t^'"-"'W<^ the 
less methodical interspersion oi sho^? J^^oducin- "k ^°^^ ^"V 
sentences throughout the performance Pointed " '^'^ ""^t 

the energetic and suggestive style. * ^tici jg ' ^""^ forcible 

The concluding periods of the pa,^ "^cessary t^ 

a remarkable example of what FuIJe]p^S>api ; ^ 
t(«ether with strong stitches.' Wjieh *■«« caJi^ 91016(1 f^ 
impossible that they should arer drop ^j-'^»ce hea^^, *'*^* 'sew 
following passage, which occurs Jate^ ^} <'f the m ' " ** alni^si 
further Ulustrate this way of Worti^„"^ 'Ae sam°''^- Th 
periodic stmcture : ** '^O'nbined ^°^K n-ij 

'And is then example nothing? jj . ^Or- 

is the school of mankind, and they will |„ ^"^Tthini. 
war is a war against that example. It if^'"" ^t no £.V ^sca^ 
Eighteenth, oTeven for the property, vTr.""* ^ «'^'- 'or r •■■ ??'* 
It isawarfor Georife the Third, for Fran ^"^' f^'^'^Uty of'?.''^ th'" 
all the dignif J-, property, honour and virtue ^ J"^^ Second "^r,^^ 
many.andofaii nations.' "^ °f England, '^^^'^d ^; 

Here, as usual with Burie, the untinti t, =■ *^*-- 

"ko* &•) i. Inlroduced e.dy l» the P«,ase,S„™™* .» t,,^ 

■■! S ™™ "'« b.».« "'^'SlJtl.ri' ''^"- ■■ •■- ".rrT"-' 
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^ light to lighten the reader's path to the end. ^^\ examples 
tliese should be committed to the vciGmary as ^^^^^^^ materially 
^f the Syntax of modern Rhetoric. This Syntax ^'^^^^^^j great 
from the system employed by the eariier and equ / ^^ ^^ 
:E:nglish rhetoricians, Milton and Taylor. The '^^^^^^^ ^ and 
latter has been called cumulat'vve ; that of ^^^^"^^i^ in the 
:Burke, construeti-ve or artificial. The difference lies partly ^^^ 
xxiode of connecting the members of the sentence, ^^^ 
partly in a studied variety in the grouping of the ideas, 
transition from the one style to the other answers to the ^^^ 
sit ion in poetry from a style of unsymmetrical redundance to 
in which (to quote the editor of Pope in this Series) ^^^^ ^^ 
end yj^form or art. Not that specimens of the earlier style a 
wanting in Burke, but they are rare. The manner of the follow- 
ing passage will be instantly recognised by the reader of Taylor: 

« But when the fear, and the evil feared, come on together, and 
press at once upon us, deliberation itself is ruinous, vi^hich saves 
upon all other occasions; because when perils* are ^"^*^",%j 
delays decision ; the man is in a flutter, and in an hurry, and His 
judgment is gone, as the judgment of the deposed Kmg oi 
France and his ministers was gone, if the latter did not premedi- 
tately betray him *.' 

We have here a passage which consists of what the Greeks 
called KOfifxaroj or short separate members, connected in a pnnw- 
tive way, by conjunctions. The modem or French method is to 
unite the members of the passage by a connexion of ideas; as Dr. 
Whately expresses it, * to interweave or rather yW^ them to- 
gether,' by making the thought pass over from one member to 
the other ; by concealing the sutures, and making the parts fit 
into and complement each other. This method leaves better 
opportunities for marking boldly the transitions in the argu- 
'nent, and, ^^ appropriate, making corresponding changes in 
the siyl^, ^^ ^^e literary art, as in all others, unprepared 
transition f'^^^ ^^^ ^ain member of the composition to 
another is ^^ "P(ailing mark of barbarism^ The Speech on 
^^'^^'iiatL^^ ^^ "^ '^ ^^^ '"<>st remarkable of the works in this 
volume irS ^P^TfJ' ^f method/fs full oi Illustrations of tim 
canon. ^^ tt^^ boldness with which ^^""^^ sometimes broke 

^ S^wJ^"!''^ Petition of tK t/nita"»«' ^79^' 
^ This remark belongs, of^our^oPlf ^o prose. 
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dical as the epic o^ 
aevoid of arrangement, though really as "^^^'^J! ,*^f feeling which 
Tasso or the Hamlet of Shakspere. The unity ^^^ ^^^^ ot 

reinforces this unity of composition was derivea especially 

the author's mind. It is evident that he ^^ , .^citement. He 
the latter, under the influence of some xnGtit^X e ^^ ^^^^^ 
appears even to have cultivated this excitemeni:, ^ ^^^^ not 
that it stimulates the faculties, and in his own words, ^^^ ^^ 

a particle of the man to be lost.' Even ^f ^'^f.^^^J.ent, that 
considered to be so far from indicating an infirm judg"^ ^ ^^ 
It was often not merely the accompaniment and auxiliary, 
actuating principle, of a powerful understanding. ^^^.j^g 

and K.''''''^^"^ s^^g^tly on the points of contact b«^^^^. ^ has 
hrth.^'^ contemporaries, it wUl be necessary to do ^^ 
char!? ^^^^ avoided -to consider separately ^is sep^'J 
unS"'^ of orator and author. No man oi modern times^^ 
of S^"^^ characters with equal success. He was the only man 
a ,^1;^^^ ^ho had pursued the only and infallible path to becoming 
iiW'"'^*^''> that of <^riting much, and assiduously cultivatog 
«reate?f ^^^^^l^nce^ Bolingbroke, by universal ^^f^°' 
ham in L ^^"^^ of his time, had done the same thing : so had unai 
saw ti r* early years, although scarcely anything oi his laDoiu^ 
their D^ '^^*- ^"^ "^ost of Burke's contemporaries had attainea 
Wesom ^"^'^^y in public speaking by the common and less trou- 
harden '^ ^^^ ^^ <^n^ing to do it as often as opportunity offered, and 
^^H tfaemselves against failure. In this way fluency and 

^^ P^oi^^^ ^^ xiseAiI to subjoin the opinions of two authorities well qualified 
system of^^^ »»J>on this point. In the first extract, Crassus is criricising the 

'In Q ^'^t^-a^ ting societies.' 
solere. ^ fallit:^ eos, quod audierunt. dicendo homines, ut dicant, efficcre 
^'CBsio ^'^^ ^xikfrxA etiam illud dicitur. Perverse dicere homines perversb 
"^^^e est '^^'^^■^'^'**^^ coNSEQUi. Quamobrem in istis ipsis exercitationibus, etsi 
^S^tatidu ®^'*'^^ «ubito saepe dicere, tamen illud utilius. sumpto spatio ad 
'"'^'■e d/cart??' F»a»-al:i»is atque accuratiws dicere. Caput autem est. quod (ut 
"'^^Oqu iraij-aan^« facimus ; (est enim magni laboris, quem plerique fugi- 
^^^ScTfyl^^ i>Iu »r X Mrtr^um scribere. Stilus optimus et praestantissimus dicesdi 

'^ shZt? '^^'^^^'^^' Cic. De Orat. Lib. i. cap. 33. 

'Peaic urJ; /^-^ ^"^ <iown as a rule, admitting of no exception, that a man will 

.'^'^"ts Ae - /? .f'^Ji"''' fi°" ** ^^ ^^ '^'««" "^"cl» ; and that with equal 

'* «'^OHrJ ^'li m^ ^'*^* extempore speaker, when no time for preparing 

®PPortun.\ ^^^^^ "^* prepared himself the most sedulously when he had an 

' ^ave evl^/^^ ^J^Mm r;«"ng a premeditated speech. All the exceptions which 
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self-possession are ^' th ^ ^ gained, eloquence never. The 
former go to make ^P P^^ctical debater; and a few pointed 
remarks and striking i^^^^s wi/J be enough, with a clever man, 
to conceal want of art i^ combining his ideas, and incompetency 
to present them In their most effective form. The oratory of 
tiie younger Pitt, which is a good example of the speaking of a 
business-like, practical statesman, has much of this <^bara^^e^- 
is marked by a certain mechanical fluency, well adapted for bear 
ing the speaker up while he is meditating what he shall say nex , 
but accompanied by a banefuUautology and confusion of meto" • 
it is wanting in organic elasticity. ^^?can 

Excellent as is the first part of the Speech on Amen 
taxation, the student must look elsewhere than in Bnrke for 
^est specimens af the art of Parliamentary debate. The bj^ 
perception of the fitnesses of time and circumstances, and the »» 
of waiting assiduously upon the temper of individuals, and ^P 
the nameless caprices of a collective body, were i^^^^^^^tet 
with the preoccupation of the state-philosopher. As a det> ^^ 
Burke was the inferior of Pitt, and in an increased degr^> ^^ 
Fox. The speeclies of Fox, in spite of the indifferent state 
which they have come down to us, are the classical models to 
debating, the most important being those on the Westiriitister 
Scrutiny and the Russian Armament. The first part of the 
latter, to repeat the advice of Brougham to the father of 
Macaulay on the subject of his son's education, the stvident 
should *pore over till he has it by heart.' Among the few other 
models recommended by Brougham were Burke's Thouglits on 
the Present Discontents, and Speech on Conciliation -with 
America. "With his usual enthusiasm for the ancient ox-atLors 
Brougham goes on to say that he must by no means concliacle his 
studies with the modems. * If he would be a great oratiox-, he 
must go at once to the fountain-head, and be familiar with e^very 
one of the great orations of Demosthenes.' 

How is it that so few speeches of modem tiimes, out c>£ so 
many which survive, grandly constructed, and finely adapted to 
their purpose, obtain a permanent place in literature ? Pox* this 
doubtless there must be something which shall touch the -r>er- 
manent nature of mankind at large, not only tbe temporar-jr <iis- 
position of particular assemblies. Burke dealt largely in questions 
of g^reat permanent interest^ but this was hardly sufHcient in itz^elf 
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to account for the extent in which his writings and speeches hart 
been cherished. The first requisite for preservation is a certain 
amount of literary skill employed either in their original construc- 
tion or m their preparation for the press. The same may be said 
of torensic oratory. Most of the speeches of Windham and Can- 
ning, of Erskine and Curran, have for succeeding generations an 
interest which hardly rises above that of the subjects with which 
they are concerned. Those of Grattan and Brougham possess 
something of the same interest which attaches to those of Burke. 
The writings of Burke have often been classed, in point of 
style, with those of Johnson and Gibbon. The resemblance is 
only partial. Johnson conceived it to be his mission to reform 
his nativ^ tongue, and in his own words, to clear it from collo- 
quial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combinations. 
Something, perhaps,' he wrote at the end of the R^miUr, 'I 
have added to the elegance of its construction, and something to 
the harmony of its cadence.' This elegance is generally con- 
sidered to be mechanical, and this harmony monotonous. It is 
the sound and painstaking common-sense— the candid and pro- 
found judgment, which give body and worth to the 'alternate 
coruscations' of verbiage in which Johnson deUghted. If we 
imagine Bolingbroke-whom nature intended for a demagogue, 
and endowed with a natural flow of exquisite and expressive 
liinguage, coupled with a natural flimsiness and quackery of 
reasoning-possessed, instead, of this Johnsonian sense and judg- 
ment, we have something approaching to the manner of Burtft 
To write in the closet with the ardour inspired by the surround- 
ings of the senate; to be copious, even to a fault; to flow in a 
torrent, regardless of measure and symmetry, unstudious of phrase 
and parenthesis ; to shift the argument into diflferent lights, as care- 
less of the 'harmony' or .unity ' of the ^. ^^/^ ^^^^^^ 

in the efect of It, as Rubens; there is nothing of Johnson, nor of 
Gibbon m this. Gibbon set before himself a higher Utera^ idea/ 
than ever governed the pen of Burke. Whatever may be faults 
of the style of G«bbon, it possesses one excellence of a hi^h 
order,-that its graces are not destroyed by translation. The 
censure of unnaturalness and aflfectation is, in general, unjustly 
applied to it. There is a constant elevation of exoression- if 
monotonous, it is always dignified. But the t^^udZ ind 
i,bjects of Burke were wholly divert from those of Gibbon: 
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few P^'""^. ^^^*<^h their .^^ , 
-r« ^'^ % **> tbeir style, to dra>^ ^'?""-**«te 6e 

"s?.treH "-irST--; T/^-s^.-vs -s-^^^-i?/ 

^ ^ptriora.*' ^^3^^^ 4-*= o^ ^^'^ century is fw^ Jf^' -^^dlyon 

rS^he ti«*»^ ::;%, ^^'^ ^^ousseau Goethe, Sf/"^°«-« novels 

*'^ S i* ^^ 3 i*' *^Si«oUe" afford evMe^ "eifiribouriag 
exemplrff t ^»r ^„a ^ their exa Jfe '^^ °f 't, even 

^^'"''tAes f i-^^'^l^i^^' ^ie is turned b^^'^to^^'-*^- section 
countries^ Jog ^f t»»^ ^hle^s as the cbpner^DlL^^ ^ '^^ '*'»- 

t^tians ^^^erence *^^ias »*V^t^„e of thoughrvTh/^fe B»*l!*"^^« 

*^" CporS«- i,i-*-ic works of the age, Sue's "J H^*^.^^ 
the »«*Pexbibit, diabetic ^^st popular books ,"„ the Xo^Ta 
J^*^"^ among tbf ^^e ^'^^f - said Burke on one oocasior.r?S 

. rhe ^'^f spirit »" J « the P ^nd statesmen ».' 

poverty *** terised ^^ tb»« f[ ^ere original thinkers by ^^.t:^, 

^^rdio^-J^Jod GoUi^^ pref^Se and there is in feet, ^ i^^^ 
loi^nso" Z letters " ^ ^ Burke» ^^ ^^ otherwise witfa. ^, 
A i»eO „r»ieat^''^ ^' account- reciation of the «ixi..e, 

from commtj'-iide of the ^0/000^ ^PP,u„e and Beaxxtif v»T. 

^"".^ Att5**^*he Treatise ,bc J5«» 
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ereat painter had sought Burke's acquaintance at an early penod 
in his career The powers of Burke as a critic and philosopher 
of art are clearly proved by that work, and by his letters to the 
iSr Barry. But their best testimony is th^ fact that the 
Discourses of Reynolds are guided by a method, and expressed 
in a manner, which none who are fatniliar with Burke's^tin«s 
hesitate for a moment m pronouncing to be his. Until the 
aooearance of Malone's edition of the works of Reynolds, it had 
been generally believed that Burke was the sole author of these 
Discourses. Many years afterwards, Northcote, who had good 
means of knowing, avowed his belief in what Malone had denied, 
that Burke had supplied much that was necessary to complete 
their literary form. To the reader of the present day, judging 
from these works theniselves, it seems more probable that Burke 
composed them with facts supplied by Reynolds, than that the 
work of Reynolds was brought into shape and finished off by 
Burke. But the direct evidence is wholly in favour of the latter 
view. The * Discourses * are, however, pervaded by the mode of 
thought, as well as full of the expressions and illustrations, with 
which the reader of Burke is familiar. They bear evidence of a 
double influence. The philosophical critic guided the views of the 
artist, and his friendly pen corrected and embellished the writings 
in which they were expressed. Whatever may have been the 
exact share of Burke in them, they are models, in their kind, 
of style and expression, and part of the standard literature of 
England; and Sydney Smith, without any reference to Burke, 
has described them by the terms which Goldsmith so justly ap- 
plied to his friend, as * full of all wisdom.* 

Burke, in the history of English letters, represents the transition 
from the formal style of the early part of the last century to the 
far less constrained one which has prevailed in the present. He 
restores to literature, in some measure, the wealth and freedom 
^hich \t had enjoyed in the days of the great dramatists and 
philosophical divines. In the spirit of his writings, however, he 
is distinctly the son, and not the changeling, of his age. YLis 
^hWoso^hy recalls the didactic school of Young, Johnson, and 
Armstrong ; he sometimes partakes the satirical vein of GhurchiU 
and Smollett ; more rarely we trace in him a tone akin to that of 
the 'patriot poets,' of Thomson, Akenside, and Glover. The 
influence of the great literary school of France, and of the 



^'^^^<^z> Cronos. 

Eng\\s\v cop^ste of ^^ne of^^?, ^f'^^P^'"^' fe often noticeaWe 
He has, Yio^eiet, ^^oiigrat,,w !. habitual stiifoess on wh/cli 
Johnson somet\tftes ^^tuiated Lis contemporaries \ which 

had been diffusedb^ ^^^, ^^^^t of French examples. If ke aiS 
of writing con\d be ^^^/"^^ ^y simple reasoning and descripUon 
closely and concisely expressed, much of the poetry and the prose 
of the last century -would be unsurpassable. The more sensitive 
elements in human nature, ho-vrever, will not consent to be thus 
desolated, and the formal writer is (hwarted at every step by the 
recoil of his own mechanism. In the h'terary art, as in all others, 
nature must be patiently studied. Burke, who never aimed at 
merely literary fame, and never once, in his mature years, cherished 
the thought of living to future ages in his works, was well acquainted 
with the economics of his art. He devoted himself solely to the 
immediate object before him, with no sidelong glance at the 
printing press or the library shelf. He reasoned little, or not at 
all, when he conceived reason to be out of place, or insufficient 
for his purpose. He never rejected a phrase or a thought 
because it did not reach the standard required by literary 
dignity. With all this, his writing always reaches a high 
standard of practical excellence, and is always careful and work- 
manlike. It is, moreover, well attuned to the ear. The cadence 
of Burke's sentences always reminds us that prose writing is only 
to be perfected by a thorough study of the poetry of the language. 
Few prose writers were so well acquainted with the general body 
of English verse, and few have habitually w^ritten so fully, so 
delicately, and so harmoniously. 

This slight general sketch could not be better concluded than 
with the beautiful inscription composed by Dr. Farr for a na- 
tional monument to Burke. Such a monument was demanded 
by public opinion, and the project was favoured by most of 
Burke's friends and admirers; but the House was never moved 
on the subject, partly from a scruple lest the wishes expressed in 
Burke's will should be violated, and partly on account of the dis- 
turbed state of popular opinion. The inscription is considered the 
best that Parr ever wrote • and as that eminent scholar was most: 
eminent in inscriptions, it may be regarded as a masterpiece. 
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^ * SubUme * and ' Beautiful.* 



Burke « so copi^^^ amply^siSf ^-'" * '^'^^'" ^^* ^« ^^^^ ^^ 
bis w\ls \s,\Ti gener^' *** t* X sufficient to make him inteUigible 
to an intelligent reader. ^\ ^^ t>elieved that all additional iUus- 
tration TvWch is necessary is included in the Notes at the end 
of the volume ; but those who require still further information 
may refer to the works mentioned in the {ootnote K It only 
remains to give some particulars of the history of the works 
in the present volume. 

The 'Present Discontents* is a political pamphlet of the old 
school. The style is mainly pedestrian, relieved by some touches 
of humour, and by a few passages of a descriptive character. It 
contains much solid reasoning, but no rhetoric, except that of 
facts, or alleged facts. Great attention has been paid to style and 
finish, though no superfluities have been admitted, and there is 
a certain affectation of plainness, intended to sustain the author's 
assumed character of a private citizen. The facts are admirably 
marshalled, and it is clear that long meditation in the writer's 
Diind has given the principal arguments a weU-rounded form. 
Burke had already written and printed an historical y^^.^Vj/n/, 
shadowing forth the principal matters in the pamphlet under the 
figment of an insurrection against the Grown of Spain, in the 
^orm of a remonstrance from the supposed msurgents. The 
pamphlet itself seems to have been commenced shortly after 
^ unusually early prorogation of parliament m May 1769, 

' History The Historic* of Bisset, Bekham. Adolphus Massey, PhiUf. 

"^^^ Bancroft, and Stanhope ; Wraxall's H«*7^"i„,*" il^'^^^^ ^^ 
S°'«; Walpole's Memoirs; Jesse^s Memoirs of George 111 Rocfanghan, 
Memoirs; Bedford Correspondence; GrenviUe ^^Pf"' .„ ". ^^"ai Re- 
pter; Almond ^ographi^l Anecdotes ; Letters of >^^^^ Chesterfield's 
Otters: Macanlav's Essays: May's Constitutional History. 
.^^^^^^J^^Jl^if^ of Johnson; Bntler's R«°'°«cences ; The 
^•^^^TS^ke by M'Cormick. Bisset, Prior ^J^^, ^^^J^^^^^y^ork of 
Mr.MarW u7 u- », i,«wever. does not supplant the work of Sir James 
I^ri r as'^f ' "^'^^hfoSy ; ^^e brief Life of Burke by Mr. SeigZnx 
C' Mr Tf'^'t FdS Burke, a Historical Study; the admiraWe 
* ^n th^"^ • "^^nf inSe to the Dublin Young Men's Christian Associa! 
on the Life of Uurxc i^ T,,«r.„^, Rnbertson's Lectures on Pi«»i,- 



tion XI V * ^^^^ ""^ \^i^J^T ' Professor Robertson's Lectures on Burke 

QEi^;^^^yTP'' G^faJicb^^ Select British Eloquence; Hazli??; 
PoaSS^^- ^^5r'.£c of the British Senate; Rogers's Biographical 
W SlSf^T* *°^ Eloquence ^ ^^^^ ^„d Ball's Edition of Burke's 
Worb - Introduction to xi ^.^^.^^^^ ^^^ Buike : De Qumcey o« 



-^- fte turbulence o! *e ^^teitte^^^'te co^v^S* 
extending to the country a!t^aX8P• ' eC^A^^^ost <>*^^ vo ^^!:^vsa 

Should continue to stand tW* K'" o^^"^ ^^"^^ * esS ^^® T^'^- 
w^re holding meetings for petSt^^^>ot- ^e^^Ve^t^^St^t 

^opted the singuUr course of etv^Je. ^J^eV°«^t%t:««=^*t^^J^"* 
hav» k ' * county r»etitio» » tittle ^\ t1»»* ^ ^as !\^„iiait>- 



mo^ th^ """^ bears tl.e ^^^^ "^"".^e ^^ntY »* 

f^'«. was less scrrx-p^ous ; ^f^^ oi *^ .^pUf fr^ttled 

remonstrant^ ^^ tl^^ freeboVd^^^ ,mg »»''S i^ ^%t «» **' 

^ Burke had mxao-^^lfficnlty i^ f,eV<ve ^^^e*; -f * fe' 
to time, in adaptix* s it: to tWeJ^g to ^ '^^S^'"'!^ R^**'^ 
state of affairs K At first it^^ ^e^f for ^^W'^J. *« P*^^ 
fonn of a letter, ^^^o^e^^^^rg tf, ^<"'^ ^^^ 

ham party Qohrx "^?t^^' o^ tt^e "?f cir<=*^* _tbi»g ^caf* 

he sent a large I>«^^^\ t«\g^t f e so^ctify' * 

with a request tto^* , »e^ J."^'^'*' .,. .,«<;S; 



He writes: . a tnan««V " '^''" fr<"^i^' '• '^ »< 

« The -bole 1- ^;:^er , -^^^^' '' , ,.. /;',: If^J^tW, 



..:4^^sr ^^ ^S5^^a^^^*'' "'' 



Middlesex ^^^^^^^t^^^^^ .DOst ^tnpf ,^^^^^ 

Surrey, Cor^^a, ^,^^ ' f^ly 5°' 

"More ^^s^S^^ 
Letter to "S^^^"^ 
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r fear this will be difficult. The former scheme would no ways 
answer, and 1 wish 1 ^^^ entirely thrown it aside, as it has 
embarrassed me a good deal. The whole attack on Pitt's con- 
duct must be omitted, or we shall draw the cry of the world 
upon us, as if we meant directly to quarrel with all mankind.' 

Burke wished the responsibility of the pamphlet to be divided 
fairly with all the other supporters of Lord Rockingham : 

* In order that it should be truly the common cause, make it at 
your meeting what you please. Let me know what ought to be 
left out, what softened, and what strengthened. On reading it to 
Will and Dick \ they thought some things a little too ludicrous. 
I thought much otherwise, for I could rather wish that more had 
occurred to me (as more would, had my spirits been high) for I 
know how ill a long detail of politics, not animated by a direct 
controversy, wants every kind of help to make it tolerable.' 

Burke, in his desire to remove the responsibility as far as 
possible from himself, even suggested to the party 'whether a 
thing of this nature should appear at all ; ' on the ground that it 
attacked the dearest objects of the court, did nothing to conciliate 
the Grenville party, and at the same time avowed doctrines which 
were the reverse of popular. He continued his work at the 
pamphlet in November. He then writes : 

* I find I must either speak very broad, or weaken the matter, 
and render it vulgar and ineffectual. I find some difficulties as I 
proceed ; for what appear to me self-evident propositions, the 
conduct and pretences of people oblige one formally to prove ; 
and this seems to me, and to others, a dull and needless labour. 
However, a good deal of it will soon be ready, and you may dis- 
pose of it as you please. It will, I am afraid, be long V 

A week after this he writes : 

* I cannot now send the rest of my pamphlet. It is not in 
order, nor quite finished even in the scheme ; but I wish that, if 
you approve what- is done, you may send it back, for it ought 
not now to have a moment's delay.' 

The conclusion was written, and the whole submitted to Lord 
Rockingham in December, about the time of the appearance of 
Junius' celebrated Letter to the King. On the 23rd of that 

* Burke's brother Richard, and distant kinsman 'William Burke. 
' Burke to Rockingham, Nov. 6, 1 769. 
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jnonth Rockingham sent the manuscript to Dowdeswell. ^^' 

ingham writes : * 1 wish it was possible that this work couW soqa 

^nate its appearance. I am only fearful that my own mieiaf niaf 

liave made it difficult.' The Duke of Portland warmly approved 

of the work, but justly remarked that the king was not *so 

absolute a thing of straw ' as he was represented in it. He 

objects also to the * softening or sliding over ' the concduct of 

the Earl of Bute. The Duke writes ^ ; 

* 1 myself can speak of Lord Bute's public avowal of the principies 
on which the present Court system is formed, at least eighteen 
years agone (a time that you will think his professions must have 
been remarkable to have struck so young a boy as I then was) ; 
and though he may possibly not have had sense enough to form 
all the plan himself, he has had viJIany enough to adopt it, and 
introduce it in a manner that perhaps nobody had the means of 
doing so effectually as himself.' ^ 

In reply to the question of the policy of the publication, the 
puke of Portland says : 

' What hurt the publication can do, I can't foresee. " It will 
make you enemies." So it will ; but those only, that for your own 
sake you would be ashamed to call friends, except one", who 
never will like you till he sees he can't go on without you; and 
when that is the case, if he has as much honesty as sense, he will 
feel and own a pleasure that he never as yet can have experi- 
enced. As to serious, thinking people, men of weight and 
property either in a landed or commercial way, what injury 
can it do you in their opinions? Don't they see and feel 
every day the mischiefs of the present system ? You join with 
them in their complaint; you shew exactly where the sore 
arises, and point out the remedy ; nay, pledge yourself (at least 
1 hope the pamphlet may be understood in that light) to apply 
it. And as to the young men of property and independent 
people in both Houses, it is holding out a banner for them to 
come to, where, surely, interest cannot be said to point out 
the way, and where nothing but public good is to be sought 
for on the plainest, honestest, and most disinterested terms.* 

Internal evidence shows that the work was accommodated to 
circumstances which occurred early in 1770, and it does not 
appear to have been published until the month of April. Two 
quarto and two octavo editions were sold in that year, besides an 

» Rock. Mem. ii. 145. ' ^he King. 



, published in .775, »« "^^^tl^ 
Irisli reprint A fifth edition -w^^ ^ ^ion of -.^ 

™i'84. .^ of that rela** ^ lite^^^ 

The pamphlet contains indica«o» ^^^ ^bove- ^ Hous^*~>- 
tonnai Uterary manner which we »* business ot "^ ^ ^j^^^ ».t;?«" 
fnend in Ireland remarked that *»*J^rke's ^T^«' * d, how^^^"^ 
Commons had had its effect on ^^^j He e^ /^ o^*-» 
fn r^.^ ''« 'not so elegant ^ging ^f ^^°^ive his ^*- 
'nascnbmg this to the author's ^^f' trouble^ |yyfro«^^'» 
hands, to which he did not take ^^ jg unoustake «i tl^^ 

SnTK:"^^"-"^*^^" t on the I-i^- o. «,^ 

SvS\Sr ?: ^^'■'^ -^tf-^i^** ?ubSbea m May ..^^^f 
'Answer' of iS" ^t^othenvise ,,,^ P^eUise ^^rthless pr«- 
embodiw thl^"- ^"^^^^Y, ^^''i-txiS ^'^X politic f^^'^^i^t^r.cy. 
ductionl S, \**P'"'o'«' of it. Jj^^^^^ed and formidable L 
In it Je is '""•"« as a testimony ^t^t^'^^f^an,' ^^^^^T years 
enemy to d^''^'''^'-"' to be as ^%gtxts ot 

afterwards ^"'""'acy as in the ' *^ f a» idesd anti-fectious 

LordCh -^^O***** «ocki»8ham, that the 

WhiggisnT *^^>the professed ''^^l^^^ ^^se.' ^^n the back of 

pampUet hj^^d in ^ letter t^ tJ»«.tted 3"^^ »3. xyga.was 

tte letter tu J^?!^r'^^ch b«** *aai»»' 

^^tenWT^ i ""^ xnemora'*'* ers. I find this 

*^ 07 Bwke :- ***** ncet^ my pamphlet 

» ^k:i«*^t t ^^ein^®'' ^° bave seen 

lei;UoWng o'^' P?«': Lord R^fij. J refj^^t is itself, by antici- 

(« W from a ««" ^^'olly ^jjke Ji»?5. A*»pS»«d». He ^ould not 

>L../ K^ Pause 01 the ri; ^^^ts A <y^ \yi ^ f^r^at extensive pubhcj 

' ' "^»^^ toad-eaters, Alas! 
lible public manl 

triotic scolding of oxix 
xy>^ ^^s^er her.' Burke to 
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. d heels be necessary 
Must all this theatrical stuffing and raise ^ „«.*» 

for the character of a great man ? EpMUNP ^^ j,m 

.*Oh! but this does not derogate from bis great, s 
side. God forbid I ^- ^' 

A I'vered in the 
The Speech on American Taxation ^^,/^" ant of the 
debate on the Repeal of the Tea-duty, the sole r ^^ ^^^^ 

taxes imposed by Townshend in 17^7, P^'^'^ , J^ z^ ^70, and 
y^^'-^A/ of taxation, when the rest were repeaiea ,^ 

;;^ itself nothing, in the words of Lord R^^^^"^'^^^ 
enfoT""^"^^^' unproductive, pepper-com rent. -^ ^^,. 

^"^^^^ceinent of this duty produced that resistance wa 

•Tk^^^ ^^ American independence. f-ined in an 

omi ^'^^ °®^i^ ^^tic^ ^^ *^^^ resistance was ^°^^" ^^ced 

nous message from the throne, March 7, '774, P ^^^^ 

shL advices of the outrages committed on board tn 

£Z ^' ^o«t<>^- A mob, dlguised as Mohawk l^^^^^^^^^, 

c^^y ^^^ ^^ips, broken open the tea-chests, ^nd poured ^e^ 

^^ntexxts i^4.^ ^u-' T^ Xz ^^^r,^ o«H the address wnicn 
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fs into the sea. In this message, and the ^^^^^ ^^ 
Bostn""^^^ upon it, the objects aimed to be secured Dy 
^atai ^^^^ Bill were only too clearly shadowed fortt. 1 
-Bost ^^*^"«^> which removed the custom-house officers 
shinn^'^' ^'^^ l>rohibited the Manding and discharging, lading an 
Bost^ ^^ ,groods, wares and merchandizes at the said town or 
35th ^^ ^w-ithin the harbour thereof,' passed the House on the 
rova/ ^^ imxMediately carried up to the Lords, and received the 
polk' ^^^ ^^ ^^ 31st of March. The more statesmanlike 
j.^^ I^^^ns, jtao^virever, entertained the gravest apprehensions of the 
had ^ ^^ t.l:x±s^ rxieasure : and, with the concurrence of some who 
«Po ^^^^^ :fc»x- it on general grounds, the motion in the debate 
pro ^ ^^^'^^ -tlt-is speech was made, which had been so often 
nee-^r^^ ii^ :£^c>x-mer sessions, was again brought forward. It was 
UDo^^^' ^"^"^^^ the numbers in its favour were much smaller than 
folh '^^'^^^^ c:>ccasions. The policy of coercion was further 
of th^^^ "^^ *^3^ *be monstrous attempt to subvert the constitution 
yrhih i'^'O'*^^*^^^ ^^ which the oflfending port was the capital, 
bett ^PP^-^^"*^^ ^^ ^ue time under the form of a ' BiU for the 
Bav'^'^^^"^'^^^^^'^ ^^^^"^'"ent in the Province of Massachusetts 
^' The x:^x-»x-^^ose of this bill was, in the words of Burke in 
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of «*** P'^^*»Ci_. * 

. K .«n\ Register, « to alter the constitution whole 63^^ ^ 

Mttide^bart^r of King WiUiam; to «g« *^^^ and to '^^^J 
f !i^^t out of the hands of the democratic P^^^^^^^ O:^^^^^ 
S S-tion of counsellors, judges, and "^^^^ ^^i^^^lj 

King's governor, and all to be r ^ ^^^^ 

"r^e consented to the JubUcation of^ *^^ reaj.^ ^ 

earnest solicitation of his fr'^''^,, produced. Cotonel ^^t^J 
great effect which it seems to bave_P ^^^^ ^^ ^^tt Ol,^^*"*^^ 
declared, in his excitement, that^ ^^^ kingdom. S,r q^ » ^ 
would nail it on every churd^ door^ ^^ eloquence ^thJ^^•^^ 
SavUe called it the S^f ^^^f^said on the floor of the j^ ^4^^ 
memory. Governor 3ot°^°''^„ye lords CNorth and Ger^^tj^^ 
that it was fortunate for tne ^^^^^ ^^^ debate, fo^ j^JJ©) 

that spectators had been exc ^^^ excited the people ^^ anj, 
had been present, they w ^^^ home. **ar 

the noble lords in pieces o ^ generous wish to gj 

It seems to have t>een ^^ ^^^^ *'^'»QUii,-^^ 

ministry an oPP^^^^J^^lo Tpear in the light of a der^SJ^"'*/. 
and from an indispo«»tionjo JP ^^ ^^^^ .„ «og„ 

while equally "«-^i^«e defeS the publication of th. ^^^e 
had spoken, tbat ^"^f ^^e ^^^^ ^^^ It ^as seve,^ ^J 
unta the beginnmg ^^ ^^ ^^^^^.^ pubUcations, provoked 
reprinted, and, 1 ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ attention. 
« Answer, ■«'i"*='^ . j,n Conciliation with America, and its relati 

As to the Spee ^^^ j^ commended to the following n^ 

to the former, «»e st 
h» Dr. Goodrich : 
' . .,- seem possible that in speaking so soon again 

< It would hara»y ^^ ^^^^ ^^^y jjj^king this speech to some 
-« f he same suoje j .^ former one. But never were two pro- 
Itent aw echo ^'j^ely different. His stand-point in the iirst 
?,,+ions ^<"* Sil topics were the inconsistency and folly of the 
'^ nmlt^- . « miserable circle of occasional arguments and 
"l^i^to '^^""^ieots" ^or "^sing a revenue in America. His 
nuni*^_- e%vedi^t: *he House to the oriirinal principles of the 
tempi's to Vs^tem;-that of ^^^SfX tr^e of tiie 
obje<=*. wilonial . ^^ jt subservient to the interests of the mother 
Engli* f°d niak»"^^her respects she left fteT'' ^"^^ *=''*™'=- 
So»i«^ "^Jile i»^*'5J£ people in ^'^tKternal concerns." 
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t, -wras At^^*'"' nd fisheries; 
His stand-point in the second speecn 2* -ommerce, an ^^ ^ 
-were her growing population, agrici?**^"fr'. the Ji»P*^f «,oine con- 
the cansei of her fierce spirit of ^^^^'^l. ^cessity o^^Sng a" 
pressing it by force, and the consequeni; j. was C^* that 

cession on the part of England. /*^ taxation) to s ^ 

abstract questions about the ngnt or ^j^^ colonies ^^^^ 

Parliament ought "to admit the people o ^.^^ Ireland, j^ 

interest in the Constitution" by giving t^ero y and toJJo 
Chester, Durham) a share in the reP^^^f **ia? AssembH^^f ^i„ 
by leaving intem'al taxation to the CoU>n«a' ^^ Ainenca 
no one could think of an actual representa jbe ^ 

Parliament at the distance of three thousand ^^^^ g^st was 
fpeecheg were equally diverse in their spirrt- sarcasm, «»» 

•« the strain of incessLt attack, full of the keen^ ^^^.^^ down 
^haped from beginning to end for the P^^^^^^^oJed, ^ ^"f^ 
t^e ministry. The second, like the plan »t p^po ^^^.^ d^ 
sJ^l^^' temperate and respectful towards Lora ^^ 

f'«ned to info™ those who were ignfiant ^f ^^^yosopby of 
andfeeiin of America; instinct with the finest p ^^ jead 

thfV"** of social institutions; and intended, if P^^ adjustment 
ofti^^'^'^^^rougA Lord North's scheme, into * hnai^ J ^^ ^ 
^^he dispute, in the true principles of Engl'sh h^J^^^ntains 
«eniost finished of Mr. Burke's speeches; ^^^ *^'*^|scription of 
Hvw^^^«« of such vividness and force as the <ie«:rp ^jj 
"y^er A,i jn his Speech on the Nabob of Arcot s deDts, ^^ 
rich?*** probably more than any of his other ^peeches^^ 
"ehness of its style and the lasting character of the insOT .^ 
Drin ^''^rs- Twenty years after Mr. Fox said, «» «PP'^"*tle- 
^"^^^les to the subject of parliamentary reform, *!-« feu 
thl '■^ad tbis speech by day, and meditate on it hy jugni ' 
fj^^"? peruse it again and again, study it, imprint it on uic 
"""*, itrxjyrcss it on their hearts: they wiU then learn tnai 
'^'''■">ttat-£^*» is the sovereign remedy for every evil.' 

^ow'her-e ^Ise, according to Dr. Goodrich, who is well qualified 

*o speat, not-«vithstanding all that has been written since, is there 

*o be fourad so admirable a -view of the causes which produced 

T"® 4njeri<7a.xa. devolution as in these two speeches. ' They both 

"eserre to t>^ studied with the utmost diligence by every American 

scho/ai-;,* 

■^^e bistox—y of the events which happened between the dates 
°f tfie tiiro ^j:»^eches, the action of the Congress which had now 
^^^''ibleci, *ix^ x-enewed penal measures of the government, and 

. L^'ect »!-««««■'» Eloquence, by Chauncey A. Ooodricfa. D.D., Profefsor 
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the respective merits ^ i Various condl\B,torf measures which 
were advocated by Cb^ ^> ^ortb, Burke, and Hartley, though 
desirable to be knot*^' ^^ ^ot material to the understanding 
of this speech If aoy testimony were wanted to the principles 
of colonial statesmanship which it embodies, it is to be ^oundm 
the use made of them by Sir Robert Peel in his Speech on tne 

. Jamaica Government Bill, May 3, i839^ x>,^ma- 

It is believed that the soiirces from which help and i^forma 
tion have been derived, in the compilation of this edition, ^ 
sufficient/^ indicated by the references. In addition, the ^^'' . 
has to express his grateful acknowledgment of the assistance a 
encouragement he has received from many friends, and P 
ticularljr from Dr. AVatson and Mr. Boyes, both of St. J^^n 
College, Oxford. 

London, 

Marcb 1874. 

^ See also Peel's Speeches on the East Retford Fianchise, May 6» ^ *^' 
and oa New Zealand, June 17, 1845. 
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A^nger that he may come near to per^^iiS Ot ji^cov^ry 
^^jjsequence, who wiU rather be exasperated ^^ ^ cOtT^^^^^c 
^f their errors, than thankful for the occsision ^ ^^^n^es o 
them- ^^ ^^ should be obliged to blaiiie the ^^^^^; i/A^ 
the pe<>P^®» ^® ^^11 l^e considered as the tool ofP^ ^ itis^^' 
censures those in power, he will be looked on ^^ ^^tbi^S^ ^^ 
ment ^^ faction. But in all exertions of duty sotn ^^^ ^^.^ 
to be b^^^^ed- In cases of tumult and disorder ^^^ ^f a 
has invested every man, in some sort, with the ^^^Z^^tr^cte^' 
magistr^*®- When the affairs of the nation ar^ ^^ gtep' 
private people are, by the spirit of that law, justifi. ^f ^ ^ ^/7' 
ping St 1**^^ ^^^ ^^ thieir ordinary sphere. They ^njo/ ^^ -^s^^ 
vilege, o^ somewhat more dignity and effect, than ^^"L^y ^^^ 
lamentation over the calamities of their country. X^ Xi^^^' 
look into them narrowly ; they may reason upon th^ ^er ^^ 
ally ; and if they should be so fortunate as to dis<^^ /P^^ 
true source of the mischief, and to suggest any ^^<^wW^ 
method of removing it, though they may displease tbie f^t of 
for the day, they are certainly of service to the ^^^ ^j-y. 
Government. Government is deeply interested in ^^ 
thing which, even through the medium of some tex^p^^^ 
uneasiness, xnay tend finally to compose the minds c/^ 
subject, and to conciliate their affections. I IxaVf. XiCAW^^' 
do here with the abstract value of the voic^ ^ ^^f 
But as long as reputation, the most preciox^ ^^ fUa f^^o^ 
every individual, and as long as opinion, the ^ ^ "^;> o^ 
the State, depend entirely upon that voice, F^/^^^ V^ i,e 
considered as a thing of little consequenc^^^ k^T '""J^^'^^^i^^ 
viduals or to Government. Nations are na,. ^k^r ^^ ^ed 
by laws; less by violence. Whatever origi^ fc^-^^r/// "^^y 
be supposed either m force or regulatioix . ^ energy ^o^ 
of both is, in ^^^^^> merely instrumental. j^ *he op^^^ go- 
verned by the same methods, and on the san:j^^*^*ons ^^^ i^y 
which an individual without authority is often ^^^^c^P^^^'^rt^ 

^^« to 0^^ 
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liose -who a.i-e liis ^c^ 
of their temj>er, ^z:>« 

mean, ■when pi:xl>lic 

ducted : Tiot -wh^n <^ 

scuffle bet-wcd^ tfa^ xi 

sometimes the oxx^ ckt: 

in which they silt^ma-t 

lemptible victories, a.ri< 

of the people a-moragr^ 

be the first stucJx *=*^ ^ * 

temper it is by xi«> roean 

not an interest ir> tycing 

To complain «>f the a, 

sent possessors of" po^vei 

travag^nt hopes of the i 

of the greatest part of ma 

of the ignorance and Jevi 

and humours have existed 

w(j/been alike, true pohtic 

tinguishing X^'At comp/ain 

general infirmity of humaj 

symptoms of the particular 

and season. 

NoBODT, I beh'eve, -will com 
of spleen or disappoin(mejjr, if 
particularly alarming- in the pn 
hardly a man, in or out of pow. 
guage. That Government is 
■ temned ; tiiat the Jaws are desp 
and salutary terrors; that theii 
n'dicule, and their exertion of ab 
Sc^- ^"^ ^^^' ^^^ ^^ ^^ solemn 
, ,,~ Jost their reverence and effect; 
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y^ as much deranged as our domestic oeconoiay > ^^^ncd. 
■•^pendencies are slackened in their affection, al*^ ^ \AtiOt 
c^qxcl tlieir obedience ; that ^we know neither how ^^ J . 

v*oW to enforce ; that hardly anything above or belov/, a 
^j. at home, is sound and entire ; but that discoarxexion an 
confusion, in offices, in parties, in families, in Paj^liameiJt ^^ 
the nation, prevail beyond the disorders of any former tune- 
these are facts universally admitted and lamented. 

This state of things is the more extraordinary^ because 
the g^^*^ parties which formerly divided and a^'^ated 'i^^ 
^^gdom are known to be in a manner entirely mz3issolycd' 
l^o ^^^ external calamity has visited the nation ; x^o p^sti- 
lence or famine. We do not labour at present ux^der any 
scheme of taxation new or oppressive in the quantity or in 
the mode. Nor are we engaged in unsuccessful -««^ar; » 
^hich, our misfortunes might easily pervert out jud^^^^^^' 
and our minds, sore from the loss of national gloir>i ^^^^^ 
feel every blow of Fortune as a crime in Government 

It is impossible that the cause of this strange dist ^mpcr 
should not sometimes become a subject of discourse. fi is 
^ compliment due, and which I willingly pay, to tho»Q, ^^^ 
administer our affairs, to take notice in the first p/a^e oi i 
their speculation Our Ministers are of opinio, i)^ the ^ 
increase of our trade and manufactures, that^,, ' »^5tiby 
colonization and by conquest, have concurr^,^ ^^^^fuu- 
late immense we^th in the hands of some ij. ^0 acc^^^d 
this again being dispersed amongst the peopC>als; j 
them universally proud ferocious, and txngo^^^.^^^^^at 
the insolence oj some frona their enormous ^^^f ^^ ; ^ . 
boldness of others from a guUty poverty, have r^t^^ ' 
capable of the most atrocious attempts ^ so ^t^^^ ^^^ 
!!l,pled upon all subordination, and violenUnor'J^^^^^ 
Inarmed laws of a free Government; t^^^l^Z S 
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against the fury of* 
ours. They- coK^t:<3md 
given for so si>z~^^<Hn. 
conducteci throu^-hoxi: 
mate 'v^isdozxs. 1~l3^ ' 

to the intris'ues of a- 
their opinion, t>e^n m.t>. 
the natioxu 

Nothing- inc3ee<J oa« 

convulsions of tJiis com 

one. 1 confess I shaJJ ■ 

only on the couajsulsion 

because their account rc 

coaraging proposition, 

but that -we are a very ba^ 

bite the hand that feeds 

we oppose ttie measures, s 

of those ■whose sole object 

If a few puny JibelJers, actfj 

ticians, without virtue, part 

constantly represented by tb. 

excite this disturbance, verrj 

of that people, amongst whom 

cited by such means. It is be 

the public xnisfortune, that the 

appears to be without remedy. 

be the cause of its turbulence, J 

to introduce poverty, as a consti 

our dominions abroad are the roc 

luxuriance of sedition, it is not it 

order to iamish the fruit If oui 

executive power, there is no design 

e despotism, to 611 Up the deScie 

^.K^ be intended, thsse things are 
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seem therefore to be driven to absolute despair ; for we h 
no other materials to work upon, \y^xt tliose out ofwliich C 
has been pleased to form the inhabitants of this island, 
these be radically and essentially vitious, alJ that can be st 
is that those men are very unhappy, to whose fortune or du 
it falls to administer the affairs of this untoward people. 
hear it indeed sometimes asserted, that a steady perseveranc 
in the present measures, and a rig^orous punishment of thos< 
vrho oppose them, will m course of time infaUibly put an cnc 
to these disorders. But this, in mv or»,v.;^« • -j .. 

u ^Ko^«,of;^« r.f ^, ^ c>pinion, is said without 

much observation ot our present Hio»^^«i*- 

any knowledge at all of theVnerL ^aC" o?' ^•T'^?; 
the matter of which this nation is comZL, 1 "'^- 

rentable as these gentlemen desJSST?^ ^ ^° ''^'^ ^"' 
Z wanting to work it up. as Tonr^s dLo "^""" °""^ "^ 
ambition have existence in the^worS r^;-' T"^"^^'^'^ 
roents are the cure for accidental Au.\ ^'articular punish- 
they inflame rather than allay those h^^^" '"" **'^ ^'^^' 
the settled mismanagement of the f- ***^ '«'*»ch arise from 
natural ill disposition in the people T"""^"'' °'' *"™" "^ 
moment not to make mistakes in the us f *^ °^ **** utmost 
and firmness is then only a virtue when ..^^°^S measures; 
most perfect wisdom. In truth. inco»«! accompanies the 

natural corrective of foUy and ignoranc^*^ «» a sort of 

I am »o' oiie of those who think that Vk 
in the "W^*"^- They have been so fr P«opIe are never 

ousIV, *^* ^ °**'' countries and' in* th*"^*^^ ^^ outrage- 
that in ^^ ^^V^^ between them and th'^-* ^"' ' **° '*^' 
^xnvi^on is at least upon a par in favouroTth?*^"' ?^ P"" 
Dew rtce «^y P«'haP« justify me in «^;° ** P*°P*«- ^x- 
^^Iltr discontents have been verl 5^^ '^'^«-- When 

J-^itxg found amiss in the constitution - "" generally 

of^^e*^*^*''^*- The people have »« ^' ***" '"* *^*^ conduct 
Of <i^^« ^« «»o interest in disorder. 



When they c3o - w i-o 
But writh x\\G: ^o-xr^x-J 
They certair»l_y «Tn^> 

un effect t/a* ^^x^scx*'^^, 
volte les gTa.r»<is ^af^^a 
et d^rang^- ,^^<5'«.*^ 
^atiaqtter- ^*^'^/^^ -^^ 
These are the -wrords 
and a zealous a-sser. 
the tysiem &^ J^£rxr€M^» 
Third of France, anc 
duced. "What he aaj 
great disturbances. 
subjects ag-ainst tlie tn 
bable, I am sure it is 
because it is raore easy 
reform a people. 

Upon a sxi^-i»c>sitiOTit fi 
cause, the presumptions 
parties, there seems Sufi 
to a. fair hearing", -vrlxo at 
that easy one which is fash 
panics, to account for the 
to be argued that we eno 
grievances are not of the sat 
we laboured formerly; not ^ 
from the Tudors, or vjndica 
change has taken p7ace in the 
in the Silent lapse of events as i 
(n^emsibly brought about in the 
verr*™^"'^ and nations, as those 
A, ^vmuit of public revolutions. 
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y rare indeed for men to be wrong in their i 
5 public misconduct ; as rare to be right i 
a upon the cause of it. I have constantly ol 
enerality of people are fifty years, at least, 
Jieir politicks. There are but very few, 
f comparing and digesting what passes bef 
ifferent times and occasions, so as to form tl 
tinct system- But in books everything is S' 
hout the exertion of any considerable dili) 
For which reason men are wse with but 
ind good with little selT-denial, in the busini 
cept their own. We are very uncomipt a 
jghtened judges of the transactions of p: 
o passions deceive, and where the whole tra 
ices, from, the tiifling cause to the tragical 
a orderly series before us. Few are the pa 
d tyranny ; and to be a "Wbig on the busin 
d years ago, is very consistent with every ad" 
: servility. This retrospective wisdom, and 
ism, are things of wonderful convenience ; 
ibly to reconcile the old quarrel between e 
ractice. Many a stem republican, after goi 
ith a full feast of admiration of the Grecian 
ks and of our true Saxon constitution, and < 
J splendid bUe of his virtuous indignation on 
iing Jamea, Mts down perfectly satisfied to tl 
and homeUest job of the day he Uvea in 
. was no professed admirer of Henry the Eig 
nstrumems of the last King James ; nor in t 
ry the Eighth was there, 1 dare say, to be fou, 
«ate for the fevourites of Richard the Second 
To complamnce to our Court, or to our aee c 
=ve nature to be so changed, but that public 
among us, a. amongr our ancestors, obnoxic 
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igh authority in the House of Oomn ' 

new who were to use that authority, a-xi i 

mployc'i' they thought it never <:c»ul<i 

t must be always the -wish of a«i lincc 

lan, that an House of Commons -wlio s».r^ 

pon him, should have every rigbt: «>f t 

ependent upon their pleasure. It aws^ so 

,e forms of a free, and the ends <3^ a.n 

lent, were things not altogether inc«>i»f>3.t 

The power of the Crown, almost <3ea.cl a 

Qgative, has grown up anew, with rxivich x: 

ar le^ odium, under the name of Influenc' 

which operated without noise and -wittiout 

auence, which converted the very anta^o i 

Btruin®"*' of power ; which contained in ; 

principle of growth and renovation ; and wt 

and the prosperity of the country equally tei 

was an admirable substitute for aPrerogativ* 

jjje offspring of antiquated prejudices, had 

origin^ stamina irresistible principles of de . 

tion- "^^^ ignorance of the people is a b: 

tempos"'' ^y^^™ • the interest of active me; 

^ foxindaUon perpetual and infallible. Hov 

cotostances, arising, it must be confessed, in 

from accident, prevented the effects of this 

long ''"'^ ^"'"^ breaking out in a manner cap; 

^py senous apprehensions. Although Govemi; 

^nd fl''""^^*^ exceedingly, the Ctmrt had ; 

jvat^t^Se than one would imagine from th) 

*fpO«er. 

f^t the Revolution, the Crown, deprived, fc: 
^^ Revolution itself, of many prerogativea, ^^ 
yre^ «> struggle against aU the difficulties wh 
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strength on its own 

people. ^ i^ en i 

To get rid of all this intermediate and it^j^^J ^ 
portance, and to secure /o the Court the unlin^^^^ 
fouled use of its aivn vctst zttftuence^ under the -^^ 
its oTvn private /avour-, lias for some years P^^ 
great object of policy. If this were compassed, Ik 
of the Crown must of course produce all the ^5 
the most sanguine partizans of the Court couL 
desire. Government might then be carried on. ^ve 
concurrence on the part of the people; without ^Ltm 
to the dignity of the greater, or to the affections o ri 
sorts. A new project ^w^as therefore devised hy a 
of intriguing nien, totally different from the sysu \ 
ministration which had prevailed since the access . 
House of Brunswick. This project, I have hear 
conceived by some persons in the court of Frede ' 
of Wales. 

The earliest attempt m the execution of th?. 
to set up for Minister, a person, in rank indeed 
and very aixiple m fortune ; but who, to the xricr. ' 
vast and sudden elevation, ^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^^ ^oxi , 

the kingdom. To him the whole nation ^a^ ' 
ixnmediate end imphcxt submission. B.xt: Xi 
from want of firmness to bear up against: ^^ 
don; or that things were not yet f„ii^ ^^ 

abandoned. The instrumental pgL . f ^7^^ ^^ ■ 
little altered, to accommodate it V^rt^ 2- ^^ 
^ings more gradually and more st^elv tc T'^ ' 
proposed. ^""^y *«* the o, , 

The first Part of the reforme-, , 
„,htch should separate the Court /^„ ^^^ T^ ' 
these names had been looked upo^* ^'' 



to 
inish 

VD 



fte futiare, Oourt a.n<X 
IS thing^s totaJl^y- disci 
Administration ^«vex-e t 
the real seci-e£ a.z^c3 c< 
to perform ttio o:fiSciaJ 
The latter wor^ ^Jox3^ 
visers, who enjt=>yG<3. all 
from all the dan^GX-. 

Secondly, -^ ^^x^r^^f ««i 
favour q/^ ^Aa C7t7*^^^ *^^^ 
liave a larg-e shar-e ir» liae 
hold it totally sef>ai-3te /i 
Administration. 

The third "^fyintf and t 

whole schenne ultimately d 

to an ac^t^tese^^t^ff *>» /A*s _/ 

to be taught by tJe^reGS a I 

rank, influence, abilities, co. 

Ministers of the Crovtm. By 

I shall say more hereafter, ti, 

to the most opposite in teres 

politicks. All connexions an. 

jects were to be entireTj' disso 

had gone throug-h the hands of i 

men of talents to conciliate tbe r 

confidence, now the method was t 

was to be given to men of no sort 

in the countrj'. This want of na.ti 

their very title to delegated power. 

were to be hardened into an insensi 

to duty. Those high and haughty s< 

great support of independence, wen 

ias/ly' Point of honour and precec 

t)e f^g^ded in Parliamentary decora 
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anny. It was to be avowed, as a constituti 

the King might appoint one of his footmez: 

footmen, for Minister; and that he ougrht tc 

would be, as well followed as the first name fc 

in the nation. Thus Parliament was to lot 

fectly unconcerned, while a cabal of the close 

was substituted in the place of a national Ad 

With such a degree of acquiescence, any 

Conrt might well be deemed thoroughly secii 

objects, and by much the most flattering- cJ- 

arbitrary power, would be obtained- Every 

drawn from its holdings in the countrf /■ 

favour and inclination of the Prince- This li 

the sole introduction to power, and the only it 

it was to be held : so that no person looking t : 

and all looking towards the Court, it -was imp 

the motive which solely influenced every ma 

come in dme to govern every man's conduct ; 

servility became universal, in spite of the dea-: 

laws or institutions whatsoever. 

How it should happen that any man could 
renture upon such a project of Government, ir 
ippear surprizing. But the fact is, that opp 
nviting to such an attempt have offered- ar 
tself was not destitute of some argument's, n 
.lausible, to recommend it. These opportunji 
rguments, the use that has been made of both 
arrying this new scheme of government into v 
le effects which it has produced, are in mv o i 
f our serious consideration. ^ 

His Majesty came to the throne of these k 
lore advantages than any of hU ^ T^ 
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ke many alterations in political iUTang< 
change in the opinions, habits, and c 
atest part of tliose rto at that time acte 
n the first place, tliey proceeded gi 
vly, to destroy everytliing of strengtl 
i«e.tsp„„c,palno„i,h„^„t from the in 
IheConrt. The greatest weight of pop 
lyconnenon were then with the E>uke c 
P.tt. Ne,|h=r of these held their to 
/<»«r,of.he Court; they were „ot the, 
» proper as others for the services whi 
that te„^. I, happened very fav<^„ 
e„, that under a foreed coalitL„ "Se" 

t^T. "" ■"=«"" between tl 
iposed the Administration. TMr T»I.V 

^isfied with r.„o™g him f;om oo^ 
■ed by various artifices to ruin hi,^H 
y seeded rather pleased to ™ r.°H i' 
)ort; not perceiving that ^K - "" ^^ 

and involved in it.'^ral;:;;;"'"' *■"" ' 
, daring to look their Iruo .it.r^' masons 
t Whig families it „a3 "^^ °" '" * 
led almost unnatural, to oor, finely ^i 

•-' of *' Hor of Brunsw^k *•" ^^" 
ated, and doubted, and Hn„ J->ay 

sels would take place ■ and *^*^' ^^P*' 
alJ which had been done b-Tri!" °'°^ ' 
,f huino". but of system Ir <=abal 

itly tb« '■■«'« of the new^ '""^ "»°" 
. Le»' ™8 connexions ^°"« ^^' 
o»;»- -f *>'««acn,an wk,^" .'° d= 
*'' io a pea, degree r,^ ' 'ndee, 
*»pei«™"»«.dl„ the 0^°"="- =""1 
«r^f pop-an.,, they poa^^^'^JJ''-^ ^ 
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To reconcile the minds of the people tc 
ments, principles correspondent txi them ha( 
np with great zeal. Every one must rem 
Cabal set out with the most astonishing pruc 
and political. Those, who in a few mont 
over head and ears into the deepest and dirt 
mption, cried out violently against the indi 
the electing and managing of Parliaments, 
merly prevailed. This marvellous abhorre 
Court had suddenly taken to aU influence 
cirenlaled in conversation through the king 
pouslf announced to the publick, with mai 
oriiinary things, in a pamphlet which had all 
of a manifesto preparatory to some consider 
Throughout, it was a satire, though in term, 
decent enough, on the politicks of the forr 
»a3 indeed written with no small art and addi 
In this piece appeared the first dawnin 
system; there first appeared the Idea (then o 
tion) of «p.,raU^ «, Court yi-m, the ^dm. 
carrying everything f,o„ national conneiio 
regards ; and of forming a regular party for 
under the name of Kin^s „en. 

To recornmend this system to the people 
view of the Court, gorgeously painted, and fin 
ftom "i*i";'»» "Wbited to the gaping mul 
„, ,o be totally done away, with all its evU 
mption -^^ '» 1» cast down from Court as 
heaven. ^"'" "»» thenceforward to be' the 
deuce of V^'^ spirit; and no one was to 
under a"? »-J' .nHuence, except drose wS, 

"^ of * be Sli^ «" jotruptions. A .ch, 
fection to "^ """"^ — Monarchy, far beyond 
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'ttlonwith the people, or with one anoti ( 
'Osscssion of Government. What good 
"ed from it, we have aU seen ; whether 
e. public or private ; to the ease and hi 
•reign: or to the real strength of Cover i 
nuch strts» was then laid on the neoessi 
Ect. It will not be amiss to take a view o- 
Royal servitude and vile durance, which v 
le reign of the late Monarch, and was so 
ded m the reign of his Successor. Ti 
e. 

' «■»=> M of doubt and danger to his pers, 
rge the Second muntained the dignity of h 
,=dw„h the liberty of his people, not on; 
improved, for the space of thirty-three yea 
e a dangerous rebelHon, abetted by forei, 
ng .« the hean of his kingdoms; and ther 
seeds of .u fn„,„ rebelUon that conid ^, 
e prmeiple He carried the glory, the po 
c. of England, to an height unknown eve 
»d nauoa ,„ a^ ,i„es of its greatest pn 

idation of aU national and aU regal greatn, 
lome, reputation abroad, trust in^s, ,e 
'"^'., ^riit"""" "■'"' '"""^ °f his eonntry 

'^ A " '"''''"' ''■" *"° '» ""«" 
ML A people emnlous as we are in aif, 

■ir"b;^-"""'"°"«'"'°f°™"p-y 

when Provid,,^ „j^ i ■ 

nous Predecesso,_ 

great Prince raly be obliRed Ctk™ », « 

».hapP=«ve.,„-;„,„,,Sce<rtl« 
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{bey ** tyj' 

its »*»*^ ^*:fP^ 
while ^'^^^s; J«' 
wiiil« *^- Jifcei 

spirit <=» J^ ="'/ p. ■«,-'(„-' k-"l '!>,->« k 

served- „a, ,„J^1,^<I \ > O M, ^ 

virtoes, ■"■ftose N '> ' ' "H 

whom •«: ^^ ;«,',. << ,u^ 

such srs»* ^„<,„ ,1% * i' •*»« 

which th»t -^"'^i .,„>(. ? 0, 

bad habit "^o "^ 0''> >.j. - -^^ «n 

s,it„.io„,I »'"•"''"*«?'>'. >«!*> ». ■*■ 

I would rat W 'y Sr /J ,„ ''o J'^,,*^" „„ 
,h.„ lost » to .^ ,>° %>t.o; If> 
whatever ,ny dMie.r'' «,>o ;"■'. t^-i n," ' 
,„.„e,. The ,»es6„> C* i^^a ,>>> if J ■ 
a Peerage, is not, »t,' "l t^t^y °'eftt "» lu,^ 
eligible, but wWci ii ^ " or,. '«a„^^a > ">iiia 



„„, , ., t»„'=s Of "oi 

from supportngtj =^0, H,?"^i« ""ng.!.'^ 
-ess, are but too „ „ ?=» ,i,^' tft^ "««. §"» 1, 

Would to God,-, ™! '•'<" ". ° r Ce^ -' 
.oo„uch,pid„ ftt^'' <.""*. ."'°" of J' 

«e power of i^^"" ^ ^l::"^,!:^ o^ *£" ■ 
Jbo are >,„,„ « peer. (^^K o.^^-'^ffo^ 
"oeht most be" *<^ •""» of. %». „ "o coj, 
"'"■Sidered „ ' <^Ou„ "^ «co. 



Tt is to int^* ■ 
Tipon a very different idea. « *-. ^^vn in ^■ 

protection, and confidence of the »-' _„ J , 

Sinisters; it U to come bet^^een ^bem^^^ 
in Parliament; it is to separate tfiem /ram 
and acquired dependencies ; it is intended ! 
not the support, of Administration. The ir 
system is perplexed in its movements. a.Ti<i * '■ 
ciple. It is formed on a supposition that the 
thing external to his government ; and tli 
honoured and aggrandized, even by its debilii. 
The plan proceeds expressly on the idea of 
regular executory power. It proceeds on the i : 
ing the State in order- to strengthen the Court, 
depending entirely on distrust, on disconnej ■ 
bility by principle, on systematic weakness in i ' 
member; it is impossible that the total result 
stantial strength of any kind. 

As a foundation of their scheme, the Cab, 
lished a sort of Jioia in the Court. All so 
by this means, have been brought into Admin' ' 
whence few have had the good fortune t^j _, 
disgrace; none at all without consideraby^ 
beginning of each arrangement no profes^j \ 
and support are wanting, to induce the 1^ J^>if 
gage. But while the Ministers of the day *''n^ 
pomp and pride of power, while they hav^ ^Ik. 
spread out to the wind, and every sail fille<j ^'J i 
prosperous gale of Royal favour, in a sho^* " ; 
they know not how, a current, which setg ""^ ; 
them; which prevents aU progress; and ^ *^' : 
backwards. They grow ashamed and mortj/ ' 
lion, which, by its vicinity to power, only ^^^ i 
them the more strongly of their insignificatir^ ' 
obliged either to execute ihe orders of their ^ 






When su<f » A,. '<> ;5''r ;^«- ^^>-4''^t,.^ 

,h« people tav. a j,>«7*°/>e»*^ *».^»%.^ »>, 

A.indest,o,in8">«r''ecr'*v*~^^ *-^^^t S^ 

n.=nt. ,01 immedia, •■' <>», ""a^ «^ '^ i^^»-*^*>«?<i, 
.ancng a,ei ow» Z '*C^<S^^- »*,^^ *^ tl"^ ' 
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transactions relative to Saint George's le 
a loss for an application of these remarfes. 

That this body may be enabled to compass . 

its institution, its members are scarcely ever ^ 

hiKh and responsible offices of the State. ■ 

tributed with art and judgement through all 

but efficient, departments of office, and tUroui 

holds of all the branches of the Royal Family . 

hand to occupy all the avenues to the Throne 

other to forward or frustrate the execution ot 

according to their own interests. For with t 

support which they are known to have, the 

greater part in places which are only a gente 

salary, they possess all the influence of the h 

and they dictate publicly in almost every thing 

oarade of superiority. Whenever they dissen 

jjg^ppeos) from their nominal leaders, the traine 

Senate, instinctively in the secret, is sure to 

provided the leaders, sensible of their situatic 

themselves recede in time from their most decia 

This latter is generally the case. It will not b 

to any one who has not seen it, what pleasuri 

the Cabal in rendering these heads .of office the 

^gjnptiWe and ridiculous. And virhen they ar« 

they h*"^ ^^^ ^^ best chance for being well s 

"The members of the Court Faction are full: 

for ^°' holding places on the slippery heights 

j^jn. not only by the lead in all affairs, but 

^l-fect security in which they enjoy less con; 

«ry advantageous, situations. Their places ai 

le^^^ tenure, or in effect, all of them for life. 

gt and most respectable persons in the kingdoi 

-^^ut like tennis balls, the sport of a blind ; 

* price, no Minister dares even to cast an obliq 
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^ng in their assertions, and 
eir complaints, tlian those 
irt of the present AdminisI 
on has arrived at such an 
s in the use of it, as may, in 
total destruction. 
It about four years a^, duriii 
"■quis of Rociiingham, an al 
Jvemment without their con 
>nly a transient cloud ; they 
id their consteliation blazed 

a far more vigorous influt 
wn over. An attempt was a 
ly idea of proscription) to hi 
ice their doctrines, to revive i 
to restore the principles an 
"mate the cause of Liberf 
and then for the first time ' 
ce to every principle they hac 

one will doubt, that such n 
% opposed by the Court Fs 

could have but a short dura 
ar somewhat affected, that it 
'? "Worfinaty Party, j shot 

Bute, who is the supposed h< 
•' °™e to affectation nor ii 
■voided the introduction of pets 
Much the greater pan „f a,e 

1 to blacken thU Nobleman, ... 
J*. ■"»■• "'='' '•»™ a tendencj 
a>.s Utter calamity , „rong di, 
'evance into a mean personal, o 
, .Wi=f=1»re is a regular „h 
>. u „ the system, a,d not . 
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It IS this unnatural infusion of a. ^ys/em 
into a Government which in a great part of 
is popular, that has raised the present fermer^ 
The people, without entering: deeply into its j 
plainly perceive its effects, in mucH violence, 
of innovation, and a general disorder in all t 
Government. I keep my eye solely on thi 
speak of those measures which have arisen fr 
BO far tinly as they iUnstrate the general sol 
the fountain of aU those bitter waters of whi 
hundred different conduits, we j,ave drunk unl 
to burst. The discretionary power of the 
formation of Ministry, abused by bad or -h 
given rise to a system, which, without directl 
letter of any law, operates against the spirit 
constitution. • v ^ 

A I^AH of Favouritism for our e^c 
essentially at variance with the j^^ of ™, T 
great end undoubtedly of a miSj r?" ^"^ 
fomposed of Monarchy, and or^o^tro^"""'^'' 
higher people and Uie lower. is^S .h ',?" ' 
able to violate die laws. Thii i, „" *''f .^"■»' 
mental But this, even at first yS'''^. ^^'^ 
negative advantage; an armour tterelv H°r 
therefore ■>=« m order, a„d equal f- 
ditrOimarjl t«««" which a^ _ '" import 

nomiMI,-^ " -Vlr^ anj „„^^ ^ '■*"' '"" 

i;i?r - '^— -o^4"tj. t ™%; 



the most trust-worthy hands, t»«-t: ^'^ 
system to be disposed of ^^^^^^^ y^ ^^^ 
pleasure of any one man, ho-wever 
is a plan of polity defective r»oC only in 
consequentially erroneous in everx P^^* _ 

In arbitrary Governments, the constitati 
follows the constitution of the Leg^slatur. 
and the Magistrate are the cx-eatures of 
so. Nothing, indeed, will appeaJ- more 
tolerable consideration of this ma.tter, than 
GffDernment ought to have its ^ <^j>«/«/>^^^-''''^- 
tis Ltgislalure. If it should be otherwise, 
into an hideous disorder. Xhe people of 
vrealth, who have taken such care tfiat their 
the result of general consent, canr»ot fc>e so 
suffer their executory system to be composed 
^yhom they have no dependence, and -whom 
the public love and confidence have recomm 
powers, upon the use of which the very t>e/n^ 
depends. 

The popular election of magistrates, andpopu 
of rew^a^^ and honours, is one of the first ad' 
free Sta.^- Without it, or something' equivalei 
haps •*'® people cannot long enjoy the substance 
certainly noi^c of the vivifying energy of good C 
The fra"*^ ^^ ^^^ Commonwealth did not admit 
actual election : but it provided as well, and (whL 
of the constitution is preserved) better, for all the 
it tha-^ ^^ ^^^ method of suffrage in any demoa 
^jiatso*^'**^" 1' had always, until of late, been hel 
duty ^^ Parliament, to refuse to mppar/ G^^r»m 
^^gr ^^^ "* '*' Aands ofpers^ who wtre accepu 
'\L0plet *^ ^hih factions predominaUd in the Court in : 
^^iO» ■'*'"^ '^ ^'^'fidence. Thus all the good effects o 
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those trusts. It is no mean security 
power, that a man has shown \>y the 

actions, that the aifection, the good opi 
of his fellow-citizens have been aTnongr 
of his life; and that he has o-wed none 
his power or fortune to a settled con 
forfeiture of their esteem. 

That man who before he comes into j 
or who coming into power is obliged to 
who losing it has no friends to sympatfiii 
has no sway among any part of the lande 
terest, but whose whole importance JxBS b 
and is sure to end with it ; is a person wh 
suffered by a controuling Parliament to 
those situations which confer the lead and 
public affairs ; because such a man ^as m 
interest of the people. 

Those knots or cabals of men who 
avowedly without any public principle, in 
conjunct iniquity at the higher rate, and ar 
sally odious, ought never to be suffered U 
State ; because they have no connexion zt/i/A 
ffpinioru of the people. 

These are considerations which in ray o\ 
necessity of having some better reason, in a 
ft free Parliament, for supporting- the Minfst 
than that short one. Thai ihe lCi„g has ihot. 
point Ihem. There is something -^icTy courtl 
jg a principle pregnant with all sorts of mis. 
tution like ours, to turn the views of activ 
country to the Court. Whatever be the roa 
is the road which will be trod. If the opinio 
t^ of no use aa a means of power or cc 
qoalitica which usually procure that opinion ^ 



' mean. * • ""* *■' 

"■■■"«"n,r 'k *° •"■' 

sure ,r^"^"' °'- 

>Pe»r. "'"' more •: 

»ho would ,„„ ,, 

■•y is I ' ^^"••ne.or 

WHE 1 „ '' ''""'"Sui.hing 11, 
rSof. '■«»'«'.*»: 
*U,e;j*'P'=' ■'■')' ""yen 

curity "f ™'**='*t men, wh: 
■*' Government, or evi 
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the genius of the people, and not confc 
their Government, everything must nee: 
for a time, until this system destroys th 
constitution gets the better of this syste i 

There is, in my opinion, a peculiar 
in this political distemper beyond any 
read of. In former times tl»e projecton 
ment attacked only the liberties of the 
surely mischievous enough to have sati 
most unruly ambition. But a system t 
dom maybe so formed, as considerably i; 
of the Sjate ; and men may ^^^ in the p. 
that .prosperity some sort of consolation 
solid privileges. Indeed the increase c. 
State has often been urged by artful ra' 
some abridgement of the public liberty. 



the junto under consideration, not 



Only : 



every nerve of our free constitution, but 

benumbs and stupifies the whole executi 

Government in all its grand operationl' 

ineffective; making Ministers fearfni 

incapable of executing, any useful r^u ^ 

ment, or of foreign politicks, it j" ^^ 

the security of a free Governmem '^^ ' 

Monarchy that is absolute, a "*^' 

dwindled away, in proportion tT^'^^^"^' 

growth of this excrescence on .k^''^ "n 

The interior Ministry are s^n -. ^^Un 

which sets in its full light the vaT'^'"' ^hat 

and they well know, that the h.^ ^fthef 

the people must be the end ^J^^^itig,;' 

ascover upon all occasions .v. "^^ J 

which by poss.biUty ^ l^*^ <,,^'^ 
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They know that 7^ '^'^ '"^0' little to 

•o lo i„ the ^la^°^ ^i»'1ow, of Mf: 

animositiss are sed 1 '''^P°=»' of thm 

slration, a„d have h ^'^ nourished in I 

ffua tun in jtg ^, t'een even consider 

certainty, that „„jf. "'""''On: thence foi 

this naUon. If ^ ^"^ <=an be done by 

business with spirit^- ^^ *ose Ministers 

meanness of the ' *' '^^rves only the b : 

collegues in <ifticJ^^^ *nd tlie discord 

disclaim the whole T" '" """" '° °'"' ' 

that astonishinir t™ '"^ proceedingrs. 

Ambassador a* p .^*<=«°n, in which J ' 

upon Corsica, i„ ""' ^nionslrated aj i 

Lord Shelburne TK-^^lu^ce of » <>■ ^ 

treated with th^ „„'= •■^monstrance t} ■ 

,ssu,ed, frotr, the l"'?'"^' «>" WS 11 

these orders ^c ^ ™^assaH " ' 

rest of the (it ^"» Shib.^' "' Ills ( 

L"" Ko^hfor?" '"« '° h^^' "-'^ ; 

situation, ~™- « man „, ^ SaitJ-B"":' 

retunts frooj™ ^-^'quenei,.^^'"'. o'^'^i 

Shelburne.* ^"»- «nd co.^' *< >'cl 

seals. iK^rd ■'po^r "■- °Se" """ie »■ ^ 
them. He ° ^°=l>ford, ^u^"- Is ''"'i 
same om,', ^°-. '■°»<^ve"''° "be^^'b*-; 
acniasce, ,; »« he n.,.^ "'o ,^^1^ 

remonstrated "" situation ""t b. 'O^' 
Choisenl co„„.^^., in ^^Ijnde, 4^^, , 
to him: here i, ^L*^ '^s offl/^ *"■■ At P 

°'t:jf ^'■'•-^ r- °"J"^" "-« ^ 

Se"X*'%na;,on'it* ::i«C tj^,— ■ 
'^^''Poa^edin I 
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4^^r.i^ it in the extent 
c.f the reader himself, than not to treat it m 

Reserves. 

In what manner our domestic oeconomy is ^"^^|^^^ ^^^j^^^. 
system, it is needless to explain. It is the perpe 
c>f their own complaints. -r . 

The Court Party resolve the whole into faction, ^avi g 
said something before upon this subject, I shall only observ 
liere, that, when they give this account of the prevalence o^ 
faction, they present no very favourable aspect of the con- 
fidence of the people in their own Government. They may 
be assured, that however they amuse themselves with a variety 
of projects for substituting something else in the place of that 
great and only foundation of Government, the confidence of 
the people, every attempt will but make their condition worse. 
When men imagine that their food is only a cover for poison, 
and when they neither love nor trust the hand that serves it, 
it is not the name of the roast beef of Old England, that 
will persuade them to sit down to the table that is spread for 
them. When the people conceive that laws, and tribunals, 
and even popular assemblies, are perverted from the ends of 
their institution, they find in those names of degenerated 
establisl^xnents only new motives to discontent. Those bodies, 
which, ^^^^ ^^^^ of life and beauty, lay in their arms and 
were tbeir joy and comfort, when dead and putrid, become 
but the rriGrQ loathsome from remembrance of former endear- 
ments. A sullen gloom, and furious disorder, prevaU by fits: 
the nation loses its relish for peace and prosperity, as it did 
in that season pf fullness which opened our troubles in the 
time of Char es the First. A species of men to whom a state 
of order ^vouia become a sentence of obscurity, are nourished 
into ^ ^^""f n "^^^^^^^^^ by the heat of intestine disturb- 
Inces ; ^^4^' /^^ ^^ :^o^der that, by a sort of sinister piety, 

^ey ^^^""^ ' ^^"^ '^™' ^^^ disorders which are the 



■w 
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parliament, and ixxverxting for it a neu. -ftTn^ ^^^ 
the constitution, an interior Cabinet; which bnngs the whole 
tjody of Government into confusion and contempU 

After having stated, as shortly as I am able, the effects of 
tbis system on our foreign aflfairs, on the policy of our o - 
vernment with regard to our dependencies, and on the in- 
terior oeconomy of the Commonwealth ; there remains only, 
in this part of my design, to say something of the grand prin- 
ciple which first recommended this system at Court The 
pretence was, to prevent the King from being enslaved by a 
faction, and made a prisoner in his closet. This scheme 
^^ight have been expected to answer at least its own end, 
^ixd to indemnify the King, in his personal capacity, for all 
t;be confusion into which it has thrown his Government But 
^a,s it in reality answered this purpose ? I am sure, if it had, 
^very affectionate suhject would have one motive for endur- 
ing ^^ patience all the evils which attend it. 

In order to come at the truth in this matter, it may not be 
^tniss to consider it somewhat in detail. I speak here of the 
y0ngi and not of the Crown ; the interests of which we have 
already touched. Independent of that greatness which a 
y0tig possesses merely by being a representative of the na- 
^jonal dignity, the things in which he may have an individual 
^^terest seem to be these : wealth accumulated ; wealth spent 
IXi tnagnificence, pleasure, or beneficence ; personal respect 
^^d attention; and above all, private ease and repose of 
^ind. These compose the inventory of prosperous circum- 
stances, whether they regard a Prince or a subject ; their en- 
.^ytnents differing only in the scale upon which they are 

Suppose then we were to ask, whether the King has been 
^cher than his predecessors in accumulated wealth, since the 
^gtahlishment of the plan of Fav^ouritism? 1 believe it will 
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could not fail of becoming- tlie subject of our speculation. 
Filled with an anxious concern for whatever regards iht 
welfare of our Sovereign, it is impossible, in. considering the 
miserable circui^astances into which he has been brought, that 
this obvious topick should be entirely passed over. There is 
an opinion universal, that these revenues produce something 
not inconsiderable, clear of all charges and establishments. 
This produce the people do not believe to be hoarded, nor 
perceive to be spent. It is accounted for in' the only manner 
it can, by supposing that it is drawn away, for the support 
of that Court Faction, which, whilst it distresses the nation, 
impoverishes the Prince in every one of his resources. I 
once more caution the reader, that I do not urge this con- 
sideration concerning the foreign revenue, as if I supposed 
we had a direct rifrht to eirarv^:*.^ • ^ » %. 

part of it; but soleWor X ^^^ expenditure of any 

Monarch himself; which wit^„. .^dvantageous to the 

into a state of unnatS'^vt? '^^Snmo^T.ce, has sunk him 

possessed every mea^ of Tffl"^ ' *' '^^ ""'"" ''™^ *"* ""' 
both in this country, and ?« ^T^^***^®' ™ ample revenues, 

Has this system provided b ^ ^r^^ °^ ^'^ dominions, 
ing his high and sacred cha^oVl*'' 1 ^^^ treatment becom- 
those disgusts attached to Ac f enured the King from 

who are not personally agreeabET^^?'^ °^ employing men 
which for many reasons I could ' i, *^ * topick upon 

pretence of securing against s h^ **^ *** silent; but the 
the corner-stone of the Court P *^auses of uneasiness, is 

pened, that if I were to fix upon ^' ^^^ however so hap- 

system has been more particularl^**^ ^^^ Point, in which this 
the effects which it has produced ^^ i ^'^^^^'^l^y blameable, 
ing for that point its tendency to dT ** Justify me in choos- 
of the Sovereign, and to expose hi^^ ^^ Personal dignity 
fictions and mortifications It f '^ *° * thousand contra- 

is but too evident in what 
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Vont are considered as weU-wishers to the Crown, but 
tJjose who advised to some unpopular course of ^^^^^" J 
none capable of serving it, but those who are obliged to cail 
at every instant upon all its power ior the safety oi their 
lives. None are supposed to be fit priests in the temple of 
Government, but the persons who are compelled to fly into 
it for sanctuary. Such is the effect of this refined project; 
such is ever the result of all the contrivances which are used 
to free men from the servitude of their reason, and from the 
necessity of ordering their affairs according to their evident 
interests. These contrivances oblige them to run into a real 
and ruinous servitude, in order to avoid a supposed restraint 
that might be attended with advantage. 

If therefore this system has so ill answered its own grand 
pretence of saving the King from the necessity of employmg 
persons disagreeable to him, has it given more peace and 
tranquillity to his Majesty's private hours ? No, most cer- 
tainly- The father of his people cannot possibly enjoy 
repose, while his family is in such a state of distraction. 
Then what has the Crown or the King profited by all this 
fine-wrought scheme ? Is he more rich, or more splendid, 
or more powerful or more at his ease, by so many labours 
^^d ^^^"^;^f ,^ Have they not beggared his Exchequer, 
^^'^'f^^r^^^^'' of his Court, sunk his dignity, gaUed 
:;;: pSiSf^^^^^^ ^^ -^-^^ -^er and h^pJneT of 

"'' ^'^J^lrZ^^rt ' ^'"""' ^" ^^^^- - -^-t respect the 

° being the partakers of his am.f^ Sovereign ; and, 

''r prefer the gratification of his 0"""""^"' ^"™" '°°"'^" 
^ort of his high character ^^/^^"t^ incUnations to the 
^^ . naracter, the thing would be veiy 



to 
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»nd speedily to be resolved into the mass from whence it 
- arose. In this respect it was in the higher part of Govera- 
xnent what juries are in the lower. The capacity of a magi- 
strate being transitory, and that of a citizen permanent, tlie 
latter capacity it was hoped would of course preponderate in 
all discussions, not only between the people and the standing 
authority of the Crown, but between the people and the 
fleeting authority of the House of Commons itself. It was 
■hoped that, being of a middle nature between subject and 
Government, they would feel with a more tender and a nearer 
interest everything that concerned the people, than the other 
remoter and more permanent parts of LegisUiture. 

■Whatever alterations time and the necessary accommoda- 
tion of business may have introduced, this character can 
„ever be sustained, anless the House of Commons shaU be 
made to beat some stamp of the actual disposition of the 
people at large. It would (among public misfortunes) he u. 
"^^.m'^ ""r "i"" ""'"^^ *"' "•= House of Commons 
* ™S Lt "'"■ "^'^ epidemical phrensy of d.e 

r;^tV Of itu"r:tth°?r' "-"= co„sa„,uini;, some 
Ko»l<l i» all cases be 1 , " <=°°=«'"«"". than that they 

ffatby -hey woniS c^e ,o be "S' ^^ *'= ""' "^ '^- 
S is not the derivaSof the "'"^ "f Common,. Fo, 

^^ople, which makes't to TjT"' °^ *"' "°""= ^""^ '^ 
S„e The King is the "'*T°' ^"^ *«'' "P'^^"-- 
lb. Xotds; so'sre'the jSdges "^^ °' T "^"'^ "" "" 
tfae people, as well as the Com "' trustees for 

gi-ven for the sole sake of the hoM "^ ' because no power is 
oient certainly i, „ institution r -A, "^"^ although Govern- 
forms. and the persons who art™- ■ ■"'■""= authority, yet it! 
tbe people- »=mmister it, all origmate from 

A popular origin cannot ther,f„ ,. 

Werefore be the characteristlcal 



il 
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popular magistracies in the world have been perverted from 

their purposes. It is indeed their o^ T . \^^ 
. • . ^, . 11 "-"eir greatest and sometimes 

their incurable corruption. For th*-~ • • 1 A.^r>r 

u * *u . . »-nere is a matenal distinc- 

tion between that corruption by wVii^u . , •♦«««. 

.J - ^^ i.^^' , ^ wnich particular pomts are 

earned against reason, (this is a t\\\^^ \^. T .1^ ^r*. 

^^^A vT K«r«o« J ^ ^mg which cannot be pre- 

vented ^y ^;;7^ 7^«d^^ and is of less consequence,) and 
the conruption of ^e Pnnciple itself. For then the evil is 
not accidental, but settled. Xh«* ^- * ._ -♦»,/. 

natural habit. *"^ distemper becomes the 

For my part, I shaU be connpellerl ♦« , j a- nrin- 

cipl. Of ParU^«. „ b. "^ur^t^J-^St^oKs 

ends entirely defeated, when 1 se- fJ^ ««» a 

ule of indis^miinate snppon to S S° rr^:aur^ 

destroys the ve^r end of Parlianaent as a controul. and is a 

^^"ti^Hn 1?,*^°" "^^ "^^government; and secondly. 
the setting ^ any claims adverse to the rigLt of free elec- 
tion; for th« tends to subvert the legal aiUhority by which 
tbe House of Commons sits. ^ aumoru/ / 

^ ^'"''ll^ ''T. "^^ ^«^l«tion along >rith many dan- 
g^erous many useful powers of W^ent have been 
-weakened. It is absolutelv «^ vjovernni^ 

course to *e ^^^^slaturf l^^^^ ^: '^S^^: 
every year, and fo, g^eat part of^he ye^. The dreadful 

^Z I -nean th° L f'''^^*^ duration. These circum- 

STe S>"«eofCommortot !, *^»«^«<i ^^^ ""f '° f" 

^Ue. I' - a disordeVSl*^ <=*^-^^'"' .J 'f 

^ter disorders; it has I^'* ^^'^ «isen (rom the cure of 

S^coociung Uberty undeH "^ *""°'» the «'^«*='"« *®'="''? 

r«2^-l «t-gth and w4 • 1 "1-narchical Government, wth 

It is vety clear that we cT^^'^^ tranquility* .. , ^ 

thi great inconvenience; wT ^'^ our ^e^^^ '^'"^^^ ^" 
'^ 'Out I ^^^^ ^^^ increase an evi 
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i: because I ^^^s not: abl^ to remove it; and 
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true to its first i>rinoij>Ies, X would not ar^vef^^ 
a total oblivion oF thiem. Ttiis hsts been tier, tv 



power in onr timo. Ttiejr ^vlao v^^iii not coafot^ ^^ 
to the publio ^ooci, a^nd oaxinot support it by ^. ^< 
of tlie Croi?im, faave adopted a iiGVir plan. Tj^^^^' 
abandoned t:hkG siiattered and old-fashioned f^^ ^ 
rog^ative, and made a lod^Gtzicnt in the stroDg^t ^^ 

.. -^ jj-^ tliejr Jhave any evil design to ^^l^ 

le^al j:>owej- coznixiensurate, tbey ^^V 

In X^arJiament tlie whole is exec^ ^' 

beg^inning- to tbe end. In JParJUament the por^^ V 
their object is stbsolute ; and the safety in th ^^ 
perfect i ti^q x-ules to confine, no after reckonii^ ^ 
Parliament cannot with any great propriety p^. 



no ordinary 



for thing;-s in^ ^v^liidi they themselves have been a 
Thus the contronl of Parliament upon the execw 
IS lost; because jParliameat is made to part^k^ 
considerable act of Government. jTm/^^ac^m^n/^ 

J3y this plan several important ends are answe 
Cabal. If the authority of parliament supports 
credit of every act of Government, which they c 
saved ; but if the stct be so very odious that 
strength of FarUament is insumdent to recomme: 
^^Tliament is itself discredit^j . and this discredit 
more and more that wd/JTerence to the constituti 
JU. the constant aim of its enemies, l>y ^^^^ ^^2 
hamentary powers, to render^ner^^ ^"^^"^^ the 
"^^enever Parliament is r. fJ try stssvttxie the 

e.ecu.Ve Govermnent/'T^^^^ tU^ ^^"^^t, 



5*5 ^^,rr'ctive ana , ^"^^^^^^ 

^iidi a p«ve*^ ^ut if it sK *<^ns» / "*°»i/?h w , ■ 



^"^,"■""1?^ constituents ^^Pa/ . ^^• 
♦ives from thetf ^ /^^s >vej.^ *^^^ation of ^u 

1 ^d had those, ^^o condueted V,^ o^ ^. f *e ^epresenfa- 
^^tion, heen persons of t^^p^^^^ pi^^ Jj s^ient progress, 
to the magnitude of their desi^*"^ abi ? '^ ^'^^ ^P^" 
t^een mfallible : but by their i^5^* the ^"^^ ""^^'^^'^ 

open in all its nakedness ; the ^^^^^^tan ^^^^^^^ ^^"^^ ^^^^ 
the event may not be p^as. ^^^^Oj^ ^""^ ^^^3^ have laid it 
scheme. In the last session u *^ ^j^ ^amied at it: and 
yrunds made an hardy attemm ^Oj^r!^ contrivers of the 

^ eUciion iiself; to put it i,^^^ ^^ at q?^ ^^"^^ *® ^'*^'' 
Gommons to disable any p^ ^ ^^^ p^ ^^' ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^i^^ 
sitting in Parliament, withou?^^ ^^^g^^^^^ ^^ *® ^^"^"^ ""^ 
pleasure; to make incapadti ^^^ ^^he ^^^^^® ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
of men, or particular for ind-^'.^^^^^r o. ^ ^^® *^^° ^^®'^ ^^ 
body, persons who avowedl ^^ ^^^^s ; ^^^^al for descriptions 
niajority of legal electors ^ ^^ neL^^^ ^^ ^^ke into their 
- law. ' ^^^ 

The arguments upon ^k« ^^^ ^^ ^^7 



*u n^»^ ^ ^^ laKC iiiiu ujcii 

of law. ' '''^*^ ^^^«eaM ^^^ chosen by the 

The arguments upon ^vh' ^^ ^"^ known rule 

combated, are not my busi»^^ **'^ cla' 
been more amply and m© ^«re ^^ founded and 

side, in my opinion, j^^^^ ^^^^edj " , ^^^er has a subject 
can^"^®^ ^y what is aj^^ ^ ^^^^^fact . ^^^d, nor upon one 
viation though one arose f^^ ^^Ute^^^^^* *ey who are not 
X too have thought ©n'^k^ ^^ *a^ ^^uld not receive con- 
is ^nly to consider it ^^ '^^^ subj • 
Q^^emment; to ohsQ^y^ * Part ^^ • but my purpose here, 
to rrace its political conse^*^ ^^® '^Of-^^^ favourite project of 

"J^^nces. '^«s ^hich led to it; and 
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deviating to the least excess, will certainly frustrate instead 
^ forwarding the purposes of a- controul on Government. 
But when the House of Commons was to be new modelled, 
^8 principle was not only to be changed, but reversed. 
Whilst any errours committed in support of power were left 
to the law, >with every advantage of favourable constmction, 
of mitigation, and finally of pardon ; aU excesses on the side 
of liberty, or in pursuit of popular favour, or in defence of 
popular rights and privileges, were not only to be punished 
t»y the rigour of the known law, but by a discretimaty pro- 
ceeding, which brought on the loss of the popular obfed itself. 
popularity was to be rendered, if not directly penal, at least 
highly dangerous. The fevour of the people might lead even 
to a disqualification of representing them. Their odium 
Blight become, strained through the medium of two or three 
constructions, the means of sitting as the trustee of all that 
was dear to them. This is punishing the oflFence in the 
ofifending part. Until this time, the opinion of the people, 
through the power of an Assembly, still in some sort popular, 
led to the greatest honours and emoluments in the gift of 
the Crown. Now the principle is reserved ; and the favour 
of the Court is the only sure way of obtaining and holding 
those honours which ought to be m the disposal of the 
people. 

It signifies very little how this matter may be quibbled 
away. Example, the only argument of effect in civil life 
demonstrates the truth of my proposition. Nothing can' 
alter my opinion concerning the pernicious tendency of this 
example, untd I see some man for his indiscretion in the 
support of power for his violent and intemperate servility 
rendered incapable of sitting in parliament. For as it now 
stands, the fault of overstraining popular quaUties, and. 
irregularly if 7°^ P'^^e. asserting popular privileges, has led 
to disqualification ; the opposite fault never has produced 
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pretended. But when I see, that, for years together, fulUs 
impious, and perhaps more dangrerous writmgrs to re igi ^ 
and virtue, and order, have not been punished, nor tnei 
authors discountenanced ; that the most audacious hbels on 
Royal Majesty have passed without notice ; that the most 
treasonable invectives against the laws, liberties, and con- 
stitution of the country, have not met with the slightest 
animadversion; I must consider this as a shocking and 
shameless pretence. Never did an envenomed scurrility 
against everything sacred and civil, public and private, rage 
through the kingdom with such a furious and unbridled 
licence. AH this while the peace of the nation must be 
shaken, to ruin one libeller, and to tear from the populace 
a single favourite. 

Nor is i^ that vice merely skulks vs\ an obscure and 
contemptible impunity. Does not the public behold with 
indignation, persons not only g^enerally scandalous in their 
lives, but the identical persons who, by their society, their 
instruction, their example, their encouragrement, have drawn 
this man into the very faults which have furnished the Cabal 
with a pretence for his persecution, loaded with every kind 
of favour, honour, and distinction, which a Court can bestow? 
Add but the crime of servility (the Xcedum crimen serviiuHs) 
to eveir ^ . ' ''""'^' ^"^^ ^^^ whole mass is immediately 
transmut^^ T" "^""^^ and becomes the just subject of 
reward ^^"^ ^TaT .w ^'^ therefore I reflect upon this 
method J^^/ iluft f ^^^^ ^^ distributing rewards -and 

Punishrn^^tt^n not T"" ^"^^ '^^' ^^- Wilkes is the object 

<^ommaT^ "f ich he differs frox.^^ ^^""'^ ^^ r^^^r^. but for 

*^^ '^ ^^r^^^ ^P-^ed^o^^^^^ '^^"^ ' ^^^^ ^^ '^ 

P^rsuecf /^^^r his unconqueraW^^^^^^ """^ ^"^ """^^^ "''^^ 
^'^ vice^ / f^ strenuous r^slst^nll ^™'^^^^' ^^^ ^^^ resolute, 
^'^defati^^I^^^^ distance a^-aiast oppression. 
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can get pardons for offences. He can obtain a ^^^^^ 
favours, and avert a thousand evils. He ^^^^* 
l^trays every valuable interest of the kingrdom, }^ ^ , 
factor, a patron, a father, a gruardian angel, to his boro^^ 
The unfortunate independent member has nothing: to o er, 
Ijtit harsh refusal, or pitiful excuse, or despondent repre- 
gentation of an hopeless interest. Except from his pnvate 
fortune, in which he may be equalled, perhaps exceeded, by 
liis Court competitor, he has no way of showing anyone 
good quality, or of making a sing^le friend. In the House, 
jje votes for ever in a dispirited minority. If he speatks, the 
doors are locked. A body of loquacious placemen go out 
to tell the world, that all he aims at, is to get into office. 
If he has not the talent of elocution, "which is the case of 
xiiany as wise and knowing men as any in the House, he is 
liable to all these inconveniencies, without the eclat which 
attends upon any tolerably successful exertion of eloquence. 
Can we conceive a more cliscoxira^ng' post of duty than 
l;bis ? Strip it of the poor reward of popularity ; suffer even 
ijie excesses committed in defence of the popular interest to 
become a gromid for the majority of that House to form a 
disqualification out of the line of the law, and at their pleasure, 
attended not only with the loss of the franchise, but with 
every kind of personal disgrace ; if this shall happen, the 
people of this kingdom may be assured that they cannot be 
firmly or faithfully served by any man. It is out of the 
nature of tnen ^nd things that they should; and their pre- 
sumption ^;^ "^ ^"^"f t^ .^^eir folly, if they expect it. The 
power of ^" P'^P^^' ^^^^i^ tlie laws, must show itself 
sufficient *^ P^o^^^^t every representative in the animated 

Th« rtot^^^ _^^, , never be a controul on other 

A tie l^'r^.^.^vemment, unless thev ar*- c^rx^*. i ^ .1. 1 . 

narfc of ^ *.*„^«f« ^ ^ ^ controuled themselvef 

parts o*^ ^rttistituents ; andk unle^a tVi«.o^ 
by th^^*^ **i^iesa uiese consUtuents ^sses: 
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the 

power or a.i-bit3-£ 

perverted 
The late 
musf be so ^ 
possibility^, l>< 
Govemment- 

Xhe poA^ei" "wl^f crix t 
would not be sCtyoyr^ ttk^ 
they bad not la^id i^ <:J<3 
had no rule \t%, tJn^ ^x:a 
discrettaft. ^<^cyt otig of 
to assig-n the j>rln.dj:>lG of 
delinquencj^, on '^^liicli. t/i< 
nor the mo€^G of pkrocccdin 
which it is GststlylisIiGcI^ ^T^ 
that the first francbise of ax 
all the rest vitall>^ <iej:>endf, is 
which no man 'k.TkO'WS, a.iid 
known rule "whatsoever of It ; 
malous to our '^fvliole constit i 
the most trivial right, i^hicl 
nor can be, forfeited in suci 

The whole of their usurf i 
method of argfuin^. We do i 
contend for this power. W<f 
are a tribunal hath competent 
to be law hecomes law, althou^ 
before. Thus the circumstance 
jurisdiction is made to imply 
exercise of it : the judgement ' 

from its conformitjr to the law ; 
made to attend on the judge ' 
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^^ ^er than the occasional will of the Houit. 

ittdgewent U no o ^^^^ ^^^^^ j^^^^g . ^hich is just 

A» M^i*^^ *^ ^description of a legislative act. 
tbe very halute a»a ^^^^^ ,,^ ^^ barren theory. It -«« 
This claim to their ^^ consequences; and a dangerous 
oorsued into its *"" ^jjgspondent practice. A systematic 
principle has begot a ^^ ^.^^^ ^^^^ electors of 

spirit has been shoN?"^^^^hom the House of Commons ha<J 
;[^iddlesex chose » P^ ^^ ^ouse of Commons has takeT».\& 
voted incapable; and ^^^^ ^^ Middlesex had not ckvoseiv^ 
a ffiember whom the legislative power which had been 

By a construction onj ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^oun- 
assumed, theydedared ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ occasion ; and 

SXon°a^^^- to a vote of incapacity, be contamec/ 

S'W «^°^^^struction of law goes against the spirit of 
^^!^^! U ^meant to support, it is a vicious con- 
the P"^'% is xnaterial to us to be represented really anrf 
^"^""T^: aid not in forms, in types, and shadows »d 
bona fi^'fL^^ The right of election vvas not established 
fictions of J ^jry ^o Satisfy some method and rute 

merely as ^J^^^^ . ., ^^, ^^^ ^ principle which migbt 
of t«f^'"'7 -r,%,« or a Maevim, ^John Doe or Richard J«- 
substitute a ^^ ^ ^^ specially chosen ; not a principle whi<* 
in the p ac ^^ satisfied vrith one man as with another, 
"^^"l^the effect of vrhich is to give to the V^^^^"^""' 
^ * " ni Tao/ '^« '^^. ^hom, by their voices, actually, not 
"o";-ciely given they declare that they Icnow^^^:; 
*" ^d trust. This right is a matter witbm tbe« 
'ow^r of P«'"« ^-^^ ^-^-S; not an ens ra^'^^^ 
^ lure of 1»^'- "°'" ^^^'^^ t^°se devices, by whi^f'J^, 
r ^substituted in the place of such an acto^ 

Z in the l«a^* degree the end of representation: .joa- 
Tknow tb** *^* '^^^^^ °f 1-^ have made as sXS^'' 
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k stmcdonsin oth^jr <^sLsa9^ Suoli is tlic ^ojj^^ 

i; mon recoveries. Tiio xxxctlnocl of co^struci/Q^^ 

case gives to tJtx^ pasoxxs ixi. rczna^indcr, for M ^ k ^ 
\t representative, Xtx& dooT-^lsiGGjpGjr, cryer, or ^ %* Jk^ 
p Court, oi soTXLG ottxGir slxsLdowy Jycing' witbo^ ^ ^iT^^ ^ 
^ tEect, is a fio^ion o£ sl vGry coassG texture. / ^^t^ t^ ^-^ 
a ever suffereci, \>y tlze acquiesoenoe of the w4o/^^^A%*^ 
iJ ages; feecauxso t:l2e G^^rsLsioix of the oM Statute ^^ ^^^^^ 
i^ w^ijich authoxizeci f>ezj>GtviitJcs, had more se^ ^>^^<o*^^ "^ 
«1 than t6e law -wlxiclx was cvstdled. But an ^^^ ^^^"^^ 

/the right of diction into such a farce and % ^^c/^ 
^ctitioua BixG SLXndL recovery, will, I hope, have ^%^^ ir 
j' because the la^irs wliicJi g^ive it are inGnitely w ^o^^^ 
s ^e evasion is irxG^nitely contemptible. ^^^o 

^e peoj>le ixicieeci iiave Z>eeii told, that this ' 

crefionarjr disc^iiaJincation is vested in hands tjj^^^^f^ 
trust and wlio will be sure /lo^ to aZ>u^e it to tbe^^ ^^^ 
^^^ I find something: in this argument differt^ ^^^j 
on which e veiy mode of despotism has been defend ^^^ 
^ot be inclined to pay it any great compliment Th^' ^ 
e B^tisBed to trust themselves with the exercise ^i^ 
^^ privileges, and do not desire this kind intervent- 
^^ House of Commons to free them from the bo 
ejr are certainly in the right. They ought not to tx^^ 
ouse of Commons with a po^^j. over their franchise^ f ^ 
je the constitution, which placed two other co^or^^ 
jrs to controul it, reposed no such confidence i^ \ 
nt tn^T/ ?^^-^r^*^erw/,^ servitude for its p^^ 
^t, to be fuU of conSdence where the tows are full o^ ^ 
^. and to give to an House nf CoxxiTXiotxs, arrogating ^ 
^ resolution the mosthaZl !f J^otx^ P^^ ^' ^'^"^^ 
[ority. that degree ofsuTJ^L^Z^^ i- ^"^ ""^^ *^ . 
^htare itself. ^^onussioxx ^^^ 

hen the House of Con, -« axa eTxdea^rour to ol^^ 
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new advantages at the expence of tbe other orders of the 
State, for the benefits of the Commons af large, have pursuea 
strong measures ; if it were not just, it was at least natural, 
that the constituents should connive at all their proceedings; 
because we were ourselves ultimately to profit. But when 
this submission is urged to us, in a contest between the re- 
presentatives and ourselves, and where nothing can be put 
into their scale, which is not taken from ours, they fancy us 
to be children when they tell us they are our representatives, 
our own flesh and blood, and that all the stripes they give us 
are for our good. The very desire of that body to have such 
a trust contrary to law reposed in them, shew^s that they are 
not worthy of it They certainly will abuse it ; because all 
men possessed of an uncontrouled discretionary power lead- 
ing to the aggrandisement and profit of their own body have 
always abused it: and I see no particular sanctity in our 
times, that is at all likely, by a miraculous operation/ to 
overrule the course of nature. 

But we must piu-posely shut our eyes, if we consider this 
matter merely as a contest between the House of Commons 
and the Electors. The true contest is between the Electors 
of the Kingdom and the Crown ; the Crown acting by an 
instrumental House of Commons. It is precisely the same, 
whether the Ministers of the Crown can disqualify by a de- 
pendent House of Commons, or by a dependent court of Star 
Chamber, or by a dependent court of King's Bench. If once 
Members of PaxHament can be practically convinced that they 
do not depend on the affection or opinion of the people for 
their poHtical being, they wiU give themselves over, without 
even an appearance of reserve, to the influence of the Court 

Indeed, a ^^Wnt unconnected with the people, is 
essential to a ^nistry unconnected with the people; and 
thereforej^osewho saw through ^^at mighty difficulties the 
interior Ministry waded, and the exterior were dragged, in 



this business, wx^x c^orxceiv^ ^r- ^j^ 



the new corps or ^^^^Vsrj^'^ ^:^^^ F^^Ih ^ 
and personal iricar>ac^i taction ^^ ^ 



design. . ^ 

When the 



Itself as the xna^se^j- of its constitu^ 
thing: to secure tha^t: 'JEzLotjlsg stg-alnst 



tion towards pop>xila,x-it:jp- ^ sltx ^j^thi 
laid out accc?rciin^ to 



To compleat th^ sch^m^ o£ br 
semblance to the x^Gi^lnbi^vurizig' Mc 
in effect, to ciestro^ tktose a,jyprop 
seem to limit tlie pjropejrt^, as the 
powers, of the Croi?en. .An oppor 
taken, upon an application to JPar] 
debts of the Civil Z^ist / which ; 
513,000/. Such SLpplicsLtioTi had 
occasions ; but to do it in the fi 
means answer the present purpose 

Whenever the Cro-w^n had c<yin4 
a supply for the discharging of d 
it was always asked and granted ' 
ing qualifications ; sometimes ^vit 
stated, that the revenue had been 
by Parliament : or that those di 
sum for which they were given ' 
intention of the I^egisiatnre had 
the money required to dischargo 
raised chargeable on the Civil -' 
Queen Anne, the Crown was fo^ 
and granting away some part 0/ 
was alleged as the cause of ^^ 
equitable ground, (such it certs 
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It does not appear that the duties which were then applie<^ 
to the -ordinary Government produced clear above s^ofiool 
^ year; because, when they were afterwards granted to 
George the First, 120,000/; was added, to complete the whole 
to joo,ooo/. a year. Indeed it was then asserted, and, I have 
110 doubt, truly, that for many years the nett produce did 
not amount to above 550,000/. The Queen's extraordinary 
charges were besides very considerable; equal, at least, to 
^ny we have known in our time. The application to Parlia- 
jiient was not for an absolute grant of money ; but to em- 
power the Queen to raise it by borrowing upon the Civil List 
funds. 

The Civa List debt was twice paid in the reign of George 
the First The money was granted upon the same plan 
v^rhich had been followed in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
Civil List revenues were then mortgaged for the sum to be 
raised, and stood charged with the ransom of their own de- 
liverance. 

George the Second received an addition to his Civil List 
Duties were granted for the purpose of raising 800,000/. a 
year- It was not until he had reigned nineteen years, and 
after the last rebellion, that he called upon Parliament ioi a 
discharge of the Civil List debt. The extraordinary charges 
brougHt on by the rebellion, account fully for the necessities 
of the Crown. However, the extraordinary charges of Go- 
vernment were not thought a ground fit to be relied on. 
A deficiency of the Civil List duties for several years be- 
fore was stated as the principal, if not the sole, ground on 
which an application to Parliament could be justified. About 
this time the produce of these duties had faUen pretty Jow; 
and even i^P®^ ^ average of the whole reign they never 
produced 800,000/. a year clear to the Treasury. 

That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : not only 
no new demands were made ; but with so much good order 
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^e ^^ *^ account is, that the reality of the 
.^-^^ ^t^ of Incurring it, and the justice and neces- 
^e ^"^^ tr^^^^tig '^* s^^^^M all appear antecedent to the 
cW^^^^'^aoV^^^^^ia.l^ ^'''^'^ ^^y^ first, and calls for liis account 
^ ^^^<y V^se l^e would thereby let out of Ws hands 
^'^'^^^^e^.^-, ^^^ a ^^*^^^ ^^^y effectual, means of compelUng 
"^^^^^^ T'^cy^^' ^^^' ^^ national business, there is an 
"^{^ ^^^ ^^^^ o^ ^^^ ^ Previous production of every account. 
^^dVt^oti^^^^ perhaps the only one, upon a corrupt and 
Xt is * ^^ of P^^^^ money. An account after payment 
prodigal ^%na\ P^^P^^^ ^^ account. However, the House 
is to no tauo ^^^^x, aU these to be antiquated principles; 
of Comtno ^^ opinion, that the most Parliamentary way of 
they ^^5^ ^^^ to pay &st what the Court thougr^t iproipeT 
proce^^^S ^ ^^^ ^Q take its chance for an examination into 
to ^^^ 3^ some time of greater leisure. 

^""tKo nation had settled 800,000/. a year on the Crown, as 
_ .^_- ^ ^^f the DUTDOse of Ue /^^crn^tv iirkon the estiina^^ ^^ 



sufficierxt for the purpose of its dignity, upon the estimate 01 
its ovi^ix JVEinisters. When Ministers came to Parliament, ana 
said tliat: tliis aUowance had not been sufficient for the ptir- 
^os^, a^nd that they had incurred a debt of 500,000/., would 



it 




ve been natural for ParUament first to have asked, 
_ by what means, their appropriated allowance came 
xxisufficient ? Woiild it not have savoured of some 
^ to justice, to have seen in wbat periods of Adimm- 
_ this debt had b»een otiginally incurred ; tha^ ^^^ 
;«^cover, and if need were animadvert on the persons 



3» T? *^ "^°st culpable? To put their 2«/«* 

^ve^H? °^ ^^PendUure as they thought improper 

'^ ex<2l ° t^*^^"^^. in futare. against such msapgl'- 

^^ZT^r^J. ^ocounts for «-y other purposes a^ 

^^1 the ac,"^"'°«i*y. and no ger^uine Partom^"^ 

^ere refus^!^**^ ^l^ieh could answer any Parba«^^ 

rerusea. or postponed by previous quesuons. 
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notion of public credit, and payment of debt. No wondei 
that it produces such efifects. 

Nor was the House at all more attentive to a provident 
security against future, than it liad been to a vindictm 
retrospect to past, mismanagements. I shonld have thougb 
indeed that a Ministerial promise, during their ovm continu 
ance in oflSce, might have been given, tbough this vroulc 
have been but a poor security for the pnblick. Mr. Pelhan 
gave such an assurance, and lie kept his >vord. But noAmg 
was capable of extorting fronm onr Mlinisters anything whid 
had the least resemblance to a. promise of confining tYw 
expences of the Civil List witHin the limits wbich bad Y>eei 
settled by Parliament. This reserve of tbeirs I look npoi 
to be equivalent to the clearest declaration, tbat they wer 
resolved upon a contrary course 

« However, to put the matt^ beyoxxd all doTabt. in th 
Speech from the Throne, after tharxkir^o: I»arliat«eixt for th 



relief so liberally granted th^ ■^)^- - f '^^"*™«^^ ^^^ ^ 

Houses, that they^r^S^Ut^ t^ ^o^^W '^ """ "^^ '"' 
the Civil Government—within Ch^^ confixie the expences c 

which the law had prescrihedT NoTIS ^^^^/^^^ *^- 
hmits a.s the kowur of ^^4! Cr-oT^t least — ^ sue 

Thus they established an 2 T^ Possibly adxnit/ 
dignity which Parliament ha.d defi '^'^ standard for thj 
standard. They gave themselves ^ ^'^'^ linaited to a lege 
terminate idea of the Aonot^ „^ '^^^^^ ***® ^^.x and indt 



aU manner of dissipation, and 2^ <^»-*>«'w, a fxiU loose fc 
This arbitrary standard they wer« naanner of corruntioi 

both nouses ; ^^le an idle and J^"^* ^^""^^^ *^ l^old om t 

confix»^« 4^ *at sum. adds to ST"^ ^'^ »oo.ooo/.. an 
statutes ymcn load the shelves c^ ,-V* *vnmV»er of o\>so\*., 
^f ,a-a«2 to the people. ^ ^^ ^^---iea ^t^xon^ tn^'^ 
^fter this proceeding, 1 „^^ ^ ^ ^^ 
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.^^^ti a strait tu ^""^th cr^ ^^^s ^r.^ 
;2^^^ «%gere?^ Wisest ^"^^^ted .? '^^ feonf 

^-^^e with ^^^^ P-ocS^^ UaT ^^-'ClV ^ 
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.upon i, if f ^o 3:!^«o^^« Of ^^°' t^ 
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Lj^,^ds to Z ^*^-r r.?jJection is**? ^ the^ "^^ 

^^a d.fficmt ,,3^^^e u, "Ration. W2,t,^--li«.«4 

.^e merely to ^^^^^ *^* '=°nstituti^^*' -^''^^tio^ 

.^aies. so fan.0 '"^tiie t^^ Popular paja,^ 
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coxitest ijvitli Uxo 
contencling parties 
a caxefiil vie^r of* publico 
ground liis specul3.td< 
bovr prociigioixsly grea-ter t 
and last session of a, I^surlia. 
periods, i^lien IVTenaber-s sit 
persons of tli^ greatest i^ar: 
I liave conversed, did cozi 
questions, allo^vir sorcietlxii^^ 
of the clGCtioixs <lGjpGixdlin^ c 
of, if it exists ixx thtG presexi 
removed t>y a triennial FsltI 
of Government iix dictions 
more frequently ttiey returiij 
independence ; ttie more gt 
By to the settlcdi systematu 
the resources of sl bonncUGS/ 
may be ^ozig, and oiig-ht to 
influence in electioTis ; anc 
plan either €>f long^er or 
But nothing" can so per/ef 
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^7 ^yer, that I rj^ 

who considered l ^"^^ ^ 
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the constitution. GenUemen, ^'^^^J^tJO**® ^f, ^^ ^^ - ^-^'^' 
ready enough to attribute all tlie ^^^^0-01^' A ^er, ^^ 
to corrapt motives. But the habit of '* ^ th« ^f saf-*^ 
it tends to corrupt the mind, f^'^^^^t.^l ^u^b^^d. ^^7ivL 
the means of better information. T'' ,,^0.-? ^%r3C^^ 



persons will always have some weight. ^^c v ^^^^^ \ia*^ 
par with the speculations of those who '****?^es *" ^^^^^ 
business ; and who, with perhaps purer ^^®^ ^.,er? ^^^•^^"^^ 
so effectual means of judging. It is '^^ ■axt'O'^ ^^'^'^'' 
vulgar and puerile malignity to imagine, ^y* sinister vntetesi- 
is of course comipt ; and that his opinic^ ' j .jjje sanK 

stitutional point, is solely formed upon soXtxS^^ Lj(,f} {$ (t- 
The next favourite remedy is a. Place- C/^^ i-A^/jj 
principle guides in both ; I mean, the op»»*^^»|'^ ^^ ^. 
tertained by many, of the infallibility of laws ySH ^ .« 
in the cure of public distempers. "Without ^P^ ^ / 
reasonably doubtful as many are uxiwiseljr ^^ ^o0 
only say, that this also is a matter very vKr^if ^. fyi^ 
serious and mature reflexioti. It is not easv ^^lfi^^\ 
^YisA the effect would be of disconneoting- ^nOx f^^i 
the greatest part of those who hold civil trnploya^^^J^":, 
8»icb n^^f^ and important bodies as the mU,^^ ^""^ 
estal'W^^™""^- ^' ^^'-^ better, perhaps ^ %v ^ 

hive a '^^'"P* •'^te'-est in the forms of fh ^^ *^ • /^^>«^ 
i^t they should have none at ^ i^^'^^^^'^^^^ A- 
? tier different from the disqualificadt . * ^»''''°r />'' 
^%tion of Revenue Officers frSm seat^ ^ P^'"^*" > 

'"'' ^*P«' °' "^^ *^^ 1°^«- sorts o?them f''' "^^^^""^^^v^/^ 
P^*^*! In the former case, only tbJt ^'^ ^otcs m M^^ 

sari/X ^^nd spirit, has been^i .( ** ^'^* 4/ '^^ it^'^^f- 
jea,./'^ /^ese new interests ^^^"^f .^°"ned ^^^^^ 
dom. ^ y^zbe Jet u,to a sha,^*^^^;?*^ 
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ence amongst us. Our Constit 

poise, with steep precipices am 
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cyf it. In removing it from a dangerous leaning towards one 
side, there may be a risque of oversetting it on the Qtner. 
E:veiy project of a material change in a Government so com- 
plicated as ours, combined at the same time with ^^te^mi 
^ij'cumstances still more complicated, is a matter fuU of ditH- 
cxilties; in which a considerate man wiU not be too ready to 
decide; a prudent man too ready to undertake ; or an honest 
nxa-n too ready to promise. They do not respect the pubhck 
nor themselves, who engage for more than they are sure that 
they ought to attempt, or that they are able to perform. 
Tlrxcse are my sentiments, weak perhaps, but honest and un- 
biassed ; and submitted entirely to the opinion of grave men, 
well affected to the constitution of their country, and of ex- 
perience in what may hest promote or hurt it. 

Indeed, in the situation in which we stand, with an im- 
mense revenue, an enormous debt, mighty establishments. 
Government itself a g^eat banker and a great merchant, I 
see no other way for the preservation of a decent attention 
to public interest in the Representatives, but /^ interposition 
of the body of the people itself whenever it shall appear, by 
some flagrant and notorious act, by some capital innovation, 
that these Representatives are going to over-leap the fences 
of the law, and to introduce an arbitrary power. This in- 
terposition is a most unpleasant remedy. But, if it be a 
legal remedy, it is intended on some occasion to be VLStd; 
to be used then only, when it is evident that nothing else can 
hold the constitution to its true principles. 

This distempers of Monarchy were the great subjects oi 
apprehension and r^^^^^^ in the last eentury; in this, the 
dxsten.per^ ^^rSj^'t ^' 1" ""^ ^^ I>arliZ;nt alone that 

?^?^^^/ iX!f Tw"^ <Jisorders can be compleated; 
hardly ir^S^c^^ ^^^ *^ begin there Tt«*.-i /=/ ^ ;« 

Govern^^x^i: ^^ ^^-established, the" r. i ^ ^^^^^^^^ '^ 

crnnx^** '^^ ^ne people ought to be ex- 




support of ^ A.dlxrx 
integrity stnd confide 
confoTinded the l^est: 
and dissolved, instea.d 
general frame of 




cemed for govemxnexxt: sLxxd ox-cie 
his country, even he is ^q-ixa^iry 
this course of iiiciiso]rimlxxa,t:^ si 
undistingruishing- support, t:ha.t: Xe 
disorders, by whicH ho is frigj-htoc: 
which contains in itselF the soi:? 
feebling all the visible a,nd rog-ula 
distemper is increased by his i 
endeavours, or pretences, for t 

An exterior AdministJ-ation, 
after it is chosen piirposel>r re; 
be rendered subservient, ^i?vj11 
themselves will laot l:>e respeot 
them are despised r ^r^A tt^^y 

power is not i«««^^^^^^^^™ 
kingdom. Never were ^^^^^ 
ment Parliamentary ^xxipip<^Tt 

totally regardless of the ^^n 
strengthened? It arrows weat 
S^ent gains upon it eve^ / 
experience. It is xaot suppo 
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i-^.^ ** ot<*« stability. But when it stands upon 
viv.--"* le*^ ^ its swicture is of stubble, and its founda- 
"^.^^ ^^v^^'^^^sasv*' 1 repeat it again-He that suppotte 
^■evN^\» "V cO^'»-*^^tiott. s^^^erts all Government. The reason 
oo^ ""* tesS^'^^^^^^Vi.oVe >»suvess in -which a Court usually takes 
eN«^/" t\ve ^"^ on at present equally well, in whatever 
*® ^ toMete* S«>^tiigVi or low, wise or foolish, scandalous or 
^nds, ^^^^'^^je i® ^o^^^^g therefore to hold it firm to any 
Veputa^^®' f rfveo. or to any one consistent scheme ot 
one body °: ^^^g interposes, to prevent the full operation 
politicks. ^ g and all the pasaons of a Court upon the 
of all the cap^^ puUick. The system of Administration is 
servants ^^^^^^^^i shocks and changes, upon the principles 
open **Vt,„_est cabal, and the most contemptible intngue- 
of tbf «* be solid and permanent. All good men at 

N-othiriS^ *^*" ^ - ^ , . •vr^.n of rani 

Ie«g:th fly with honour from such a serwce. Men o^ 

and ability, with the spmt which ought to animate sucn 
itt a. *ree state, while they decline the jurisdicdon °f ° 
Cabal oix their actions and their fortunes, will, for ^^' 
ch&a.rt\^\\y. put themselves upon their country. TheT ^ 
^st «.^ inquisitive and distingmshing ParUamenf, l>e»usei 
CX^ '^'^'quire, and does distinguish. If they act weH W 
^^ *t»at. in such a Parliament, they will be support^ 
»* any intrigue ; if t.hey act iW, they know that no /" 
an protect them. This situation, however avrelui, 
urable. But i^ ^ne hour, and in the self-53^^ 
y. without any assigned or assignable cause, to W 
■ted from the hiRW authority to the most i»3ri«' 

Mon fuU of danger and destitute of honour. I* ^ 
-ed^equally ^.^^^:4:^''^ of prudence, a^d ever. 
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#^«Admi 

^ndone ; 
rendered i 
^restored, IF slix^ cronsid 




^fe garrisoi^ of" 

to controxal SLXid ensl; 

and every 

ground. 

together, 

touch-stOTxe \yy -whic^li 

be trieA. 

experienced ttiG uttor inooxnj^ 

public peace, a,rici -with stll tl 
since, if tliey opposed it, tt 
serving tlie Crown ; i/" tliGjr su 
esteem of their countrjr;. XJzitil 
a full proof of their GTxtirG a^liGH 
ever plausible their jyrGt^Ttc^s, v 
intent on the cmoluTTiGxits tlias^ i 
refuse to give this i>roof^ wg j : 
ma^de. In this particular, it oug^i 
to look to their RaprGSGuta^tiv 

esteem it no less culpa,t>lG in th 

vote in Parliament to such an . ' 
«LTi office under it ; to endure it, = 

torious infidelity and verssitility o 
their opinions of men and things, 
to be considered hy the electors in 
mended to them. This is one of tl 

destructive system, which h£is end 

ynrttkous, honourable, and useAai c 
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, a do*""' 
This CabaJ has, with great success, propagate ^^^y. and 
which serves for a colour to those acts of ^^.^ ^^ utt«l? 
whilst it receives any degree of countenance, it *• Qfia 

senseless to look for a vigorous opposition onD^^°°* 
party. The doctrine is this ; That all political c ^^^^paied 
^re in their nature factious, and as such ought to c ^^^^^ 
^nd destroyed ; and that the rule for forming ^^"t'^js Ci^ 
ja meie personal ability, rated by the judgment ol ^^ ^, 
^pon it, and taken by draughts from every *''"^!** „w prc- 
jjomination of public men. This decree was sole ^^^^ 

^ulgated by the head of the Court corps, the Earl ^ 
j,iit»c!lt, in a speech which he made, in tlie year 17" • ' ^^^ 
^jje then Administration, the only Administration w 
,as ever been known directly and publicly to oppose- 

It is indeed in no way wonderful, that such P""'°^ .re 
^ate such declarations. That connexion and "* , j,. 
equivalent terms, is an opinion which has been »««'" V, 
^nlcaled at all times by vinconstimtional Statesmen 

e»so« is evident. Whilst men are linked together. i 
^^ily and speedily communicate the alarm of »> ™ ''^^ 
^bey are enabled to fathom it with common counsel. »» 
appose it with united strength. Whereas, when Ihe/ "J" 

ersed, without concert, order, or discipline, commnn^' 
r, uncertam, counsel diEcult, and resistance >^P'^"Z, 
■««■='= ""=° '" »ot acquainted with each °*='''„''™°Ll 
„<,, expenenced in each other's talents, «<>'•"" CbT 
,„ thett mutual habitudes and dispositions W i»'»' *" 
business; no personal confidence, no friendship, «■> """ | 
interest, subsisting among them; it is •=»i''»* '"'"L 
^at *«y "" «' > public part with mufornity, l»«f~ 
oreSica')'- In a connexion, the most i nconsidenUe » 
by addine '° "» weight of die whole, has hi. »iJ»«. •■" 
„,,. out of It, the KTcatcst talents are 'i"'** """"T; 1 
Oie P*""- No man, who is not in flamed by vas-lW 1 




to etttbosastn, 

defeat the subaes 
dtons. "When. !> 
else tbey vrill ; 
contemptible s 

It is not eno 
wealth, that a. 
enough that in. 
but always voted 
harangued against 
prejudidal to tlie 

and ineffectual ch.****".^^*-*^-'* — 

apology and discvilpation, falls 
ofpubUcduty. That dutj^ dem 
is right should not only l>e made 
that what is evil should not or 
When the pubUc xnaix omits t<> 
doing his duty with effect, it «s 
the purposes of his trust almost 
maUy betrayed it. It is su^rely J 
man's Ufe, that he has ^^-^^^^ 
special care to act in ^^f^.f" 
c^d not possibly be P-^^"^; 
I do not wonder that ^^ J^f 
have made persons °f *^"Y^ 
what out of humour withal sc 

I admit that people fr«<l"f ^'j^^/ 
a na^ow, bigotted -a pros^- 

to sink the Idea of the g 
,„d partial interes^ ^^^^^^ 
tion a necessary one, it 
^ attendant upon it , » 
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iSon IS otUged to be attentive to Ws health. 
\ ^^ ^^ot ^'■^'^ ^^« station. Every profession, not 

^^^'^^ ^'sX' '^\ot^°'^ ^'^^ of a soldier, or the sacred one of 
\y^'^^ '^^■C^^ \p\o t° ^^ own particular vices; which, how- 
gt.t«9<** -^ \^^ ^rgttwent against those ways of life ; nor are 
* "^^^fotvfr ■*^*^ selves inevitable to every individual in those 
"''^^'sVca* '^^^^^^f such a nature are connexions in poUticks; 
^tofe*«^°^** ees»ry for the fuU performance of our pubUc 
^asetva*^'^^.^ tg».l^y^*^^® to degenerate into faction. Cova- 
duty. ^'^ \re ^^^^ of families, free commonwealths of 
^otiVjeaVJR* ^^^ ^e ^3^ ^^ ^^y^ affirm, that our natural 
parties ^°^ ^^^ pf blood tend inevitably to make men bad 
regards a»^ ^^^ ^^ bonds of our party weaken those by 
citizens, ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ country. 

whicH ^ , ^svators went so far as to make neutraUty in pa^y 
^ri^e agstost the State. 1 do not know whether tfe« 
Zm not have been rather to overstrain the principe. 
n it is, the best patriots in the greatest common- 
s have always commended and promoted such conr 
IS. Jdtm sentire de repttblica, was with them a principa/ 

^<i of friendship and attachment ; nor do I know any 

-*" oiapable of forming firmer, dearer, more pleasing, aiove 

p^iarable, and more virtuous habitudes. The Romaio 

»«ca this principle a great way- Even the holding ot 

s together, the disposition of vfWch arose from chance, 

flection, gave rise to a relation which contmaed »r 

Jt was caUed ne<:essitudo iorii^ i and it was looked upon 

sacred revereixce. Breaches of any of these fan* ^' 

elation were considered as acts of the most disW- 

2 turpitude. tC^I W« ^^ i^"^^ ^^ 

JL '°t''*^' ^"^ ^M^h tey a^ed ux support of ^ 

^oX^o^e^^*- ^^4^2,erally affectel Fot^- 

^««ce to « "*^- to endeavour by every honest m^ 



rr\ls^^ 




po duty ; ^^^ _ 
eveiy «>^ of 1 
*e great fo^» 
mean step to^ 
intercourse of 
Wmself, when 




probably con^^^^^^ ^^fT^^/ i^— 

good n.en -^^ ^t^t- ^ T 1^-^ 
see pubUc and I>>^ t»««= 5*,^ ^ 



see pubUc an<l 

out of one ^^^^^^x^ ««r>r>^^^ 
eaUy supporung -^^ ^^^^o^ 
nateperiods of^^^^ ^j,^ grr 

principle ot ^^ yv^ ^^^^ 
esteem witb ^ ^^^ fi^ . 

estimatton v^ ^ 

From l<^ a*y 

^t,e Whigs .^y.„to pov 

5t ^ 
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required the sacrifice of children and parents, or Nearest 
connexions in private life, and of all the virtues that nse 
from those relations. They were not of that ingenious para- 
45oxical morality to imagine that a spirit of moderation was 
j>roperly shown in patiently bearing the sufferings of your 
fjriends; or that disinterestedness was clearly naanifested at 
ttie expence of other people's fortune. They believed that 
lao men could act with effect, who did not act in concert ; 
ttiat no men could act in concert, who did not act with con- 
fidence ; that no mexk could act with confidence, who were 
not bound together by common opinions, common affec- 
tions, and common interests. 

These wise men, for such I must call Lord Sunderland, 
Ix)rd Godolphin, Lord Somers, and LrOrd Marlborough, 
were too well principled in these maxims upon which the 
whole fabrick of public strength is built, to be blown off 
their ground by the breath of every childish talker. They 
were not afraid that they should he called an ambitious 
Junto; or that their resolution to stand or fall together 
should, by placemen, be interpreted into a scuffle for places. 
Party is a body of naen united, for promoting b/ their 
joint endeavours the national interest, upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed. For my part, I find 
it impossible to conceive, that any one believes in his own 
politicks, or thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to 
adopt the means of having them reduced into practice. It 
is the business of the speculative philosopher to mark &e 
proper ends of Government. It is the business of the poU- 
tician, ^Y^o is the philosopher in action, to find out ^rov!^^ 
means to^^^*^^ ^?^^^ ^^^s» ^^d to employ them with effect 
Therefor^ ^^7 honourable connexion wiU avow it as their 
fim purpose, to pursue every just method to put the men 

who hoia ^^^ ETn "'^ ^^^"^ ^ condition as may enable 
them to ^^^ ^""^ common plans into execution; with all 
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these sitVLSLtioTxs^ 

bound to 

and by 

oflfers o^ 

nor to suffer 

be over-balarroe^^^, 

tradict the verr' 

is formed, ancl 

must stand- — ,^^fc>l^ 

xnanly and h°"^"^]^e. 

from the xnean »» 

ment. The ^^'^ t^^os<e^ 
minate thena "^"^^-^t -«WJ 
deluded the 'S'^^fj^a 
human P'^*^*^*'®' ^ ie> 
practices belovir *»»^ * 

It is an adva«t^^ . 
morals, that t^eir ^ ^ 
cursory view, apP ^j, 

S\^utS>^»;f?%„^ 

aes and ^he lo^-^^,,. 
worst men as tbe^ ^^ 

,et loose f^^jrSs^ 
a man actmg this 
rxxuch detriment to bxs c 
of any party, I am not I 

^^ to believe*^ -^', 

r:Xesr X 1-- 
^uandered away with 
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gentleman with great visible emoluments ^^^^^^^^^f *^^^^^ 
in which he has Jong- acted, and tells you, it is d ^^ ^^ 
proceeds upon his own judgement ; that he acts ^^ ^^ 
merits of the several measures as they arise; ^^^ V" . 
obliged to follow his own conscience, and not that ot otn , 
he gives reasons which it is impossible to controvert, axi 
discovers a character which it is impossible to mistake. 
What shaU we think of him who never differed from a cer- 
tain set of men until the moment they lost their power, and 
who never agreed with them in a single instance afterwards 
Would not such a coincidence of interest and opinion be 
rather fortunate? WouM it not be an extraordinary cast 
upon the dice, that a man's connexions should degenerate 
into faction, precisely at the critical moment when they lose 
their power, or he accepts a, place? W^hen people desert 
their connexions, the desertion is a manifest ya^/, upon which 
a direct simple issue lies, triable by plain men. Whether a 
measure of government be right or wrong, is no matter offacU 
but a mere affair of opiivion, on which men may, as they do, 
dispute and wrangle without end. But whether the indivi- 
dual thinks the measure riglit or wrong, is a point at still a 
greater distance from the reacH of all human decision. It is 
therefore very convenient to politicians, not to put the judge- 
ment of their conduct on overt.a.cts. cognizable in any ordi- 
nary court, but upon such a matter as can be triable only in 
that secret tribunal, where tbey are sure of being heard with 
favour, or where at worst tbe sentence will be only private 

I believe the reader would wish to find no substance in a 
doctrine whicn has a tendency to destroy all test of character 
as deduced ^^^^""^^"^^^^ He will therefore excuse my adding 
something "^'^^^ ^^^^^^^ the further clearing up a point, 
^vhich the ^'lll^^^^^^^^ of obscurity to Lhonesty has 

been at>le to cover wuH some de^ee of darkness and doubt. 





In order to thro^wr 
poUticiatis suppose 
blindly to follow ttw 
oppositior. to y«^ ^^m 

and such as, *- ,^ i,^ — 

Factions) ^^^f" .^J^^S fr^^^X, ^" 
pose. Men ^^^^^^^^fu «« *»'^ ^ „,- 
STfferenUy. .^"A,^ oo«r3« of P"t>J 
v^hich arise »ix ***^ ^o«.e S^reat ^-^^f 
or deperxderxt *>"'^^^^„st be P--«^ 

choice of Ws PfJ^^^^es in ten- 
them at least: »^"^ *\^3 „pon wln'ef^ 
these general P^^^^^ ^n a concar 
whicli necessarily ,,e^nnin«r ^^ ' 

he ought fronx ^e » .^ opinfonf 
n^ore conformaWe ^^ ^^^ ,,, 

in its nature clou ,^^.^^„^^ an* 

^hich ^,*=f/"^!,artialitr which becc 
moralists) that y ^^.^^ ^^ ^n a< 

ship, will fre^^n^ ^he disagreemex, 
sentiment. "^ ^g-h to indu/j-e f 
wUI be only ^^^^i„g arrangeme 
concord, or ^^ ^ character 

ever -^^J^^^in connexion. H 
and «t«^^*"^^/,,v>„ «t a«, is to me 
out any <=*'"'"^f materials must tba 
Of what «^^2 Sd put together, 
he be temperecl ^„„dred and 

ParHament, with fl ^^^^ 

amidst the ^'<'^jy^^, and tern 
:-r nlf^turr^^^-^ .^estion 



vast and ponderous interests, without seeii:^gr any one serf of 
-Qxetiy whose character, conduct, or dispi^sition, would lead 
him to SLSSOciate himself with them, to aid suid be aided, in 
any one system of public utility ? 

X renxeniber an old scholastic aphorisixi, -which says that 
I ^Q man who lives ^wholly detached from others, must be 
either axi angel or a devil/ When I see in any of these 
detached gentlemen of our times the ang-eUc purity, power, 
and beaeficence, I sliall admit them to be ang:els- In the 
mean time we are born only to be men. We shall do enough 
if we form ourselves to be good ones. It is therefore our 
business carefully to cultivate in our minds, to rear to the 
most perfect vigour and maturity, every sort of generous and 
honest feeling that belongs to our nature* To bring the 
dispositions that are lovely in private life into the service 
^nd conduct of the comnaonwealth ; so to be patriots, as not 
to forget we are gentlemen. To cultivate fnendships, and 
to incur enmities. To have both strong, but both selected : 
in the one, to be placable ; in the other, immoveable. To 
model our pnnciples to our duties and our situation. To 
be fully persuaded, that all virtue which is impracticabk is 
spurious ; and rather to run the risque of falling into faults 
in a course which leads us to act with effect and energy, th^.xl 
to loiter out our days without blame, and without use. PuYftic 
me is a situation of power and energy : he trespasses a^^^X 

r'^h"! ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ hi« watch,^ weU as be th^x ^^^^ 
over to the enemy. ' 

Thiere is, howevei- « *• ^ r. •« « ^ 

conjuixcture which caS ^'"^'^^ ^' *'»«'• '' V^'^^ST 
of holiest men; but ^'^..'^* ^^"^^ ^<"^*^^ "P°!l S ""'"^ 
and I am mistkken ^r u'^^ *^^»«"<=«« '^^^ T l"^^ 
see the necessi^o/ i **" "^ "°» «»« ^^ "^'t ^^^^^^^ 
it when it is too TL '^''t^' «>mbinatio*» ? bxxt tbey «,;,, ^^^ 

«^ves. and of no adva.«».t»«« ^ ** courit:ry ; 
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*e present at least) ^U th« powers 

rendering: us abroad conteTnp,tit»le 

he wiU believe also, that notliin^ t 

public men agidnst this bodjr, and i 

iiearty concurrence of the j>eoj>Ie ; 

the better of it Thes i>eof>le -will 

storing public men to an stttcrttiotx tt 

of restOT\Tig the constitution to its on 

all, tbey -will endeavour to ]£eej> the Jf3 

assvionng a character 'wliicli does nc 

vrtU endeavow to keep tiiat Hotxse, J 

^CweTS, and its privileges, as izxdepend 

as dependent upon themselves, as pos 

is to an House of Commons (.like ob 
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^^ . „ .,..„. uitthi* 



jatowli 



^ X .perfect freedom/ For if the/ one <i^^ ^^ onlj 

'*TionX and liberal obedience, having d^^"^. 3 supP^^ 

'* J^oet foundation of their power, they must ^ .^^^ else. 

^ an abject and unnatural dependence so°|^ .jth theit 

'^tien, through the medium of this just connesio -^^^gi 

^stiwents, the genuine dignity of the House oi ,^ ^^ 

restored, it will begin to think of casting Xrot» ^^^^ 

j.n, as badges of servility, all the false omamen^ rf ^ 

^er, wi"^^ which it has been, for some time, ^^"^"^ ^ot 

U begin to think of its old office of CoNTROUL. It ^^^^^ 

rfer that last of evils to predominate in the country J ^^_ 

tbont popular confidence, public opinion, natural ^^ 

'-tion, or natural trust, invested with all the powers 

^ -VVhen they have learned this lesson themselves, they """" 
-willing and able to teach the Court, that it is the trae 
■ terest of the Prince to have but one Administration; a»'* 
that one composed of those who recommend themsel-ies to 
their Sovereign through the opinion of their country, ^^ 
^^ by their obsequiousness to a favourite. Such men "i'' 
\rve their Sovereign with affection and fidelity ; because Ws 
choice ot them, upon such principles, is a complime"' » 
^eir virtue. They will be able to serve him effecmallyi 
Yjecanse they will add the weight of the country to the foi« 
of the executory power. They will be able to serve ihcit 
KiPg *'* dignity ; because they will never abuse lua name 
to the gratification of their private spleen or avarice. This, 
^ith allowances for human frailty, may probably be the 
general character of a Ministry, which thinks itself account- 
able to the House of Commons, when the House of Com- 
„ions thinks itself accountable to its constituents. If o^ 
ideas should prevail, things must remain in their present con- 
/"osion; until they are hurried into ali the rage of civil vioience; 
^f until they sink inlo the dead repos^ of despotism- 
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Thk foTlo-wing Speech has been 
versation ; and the desire of hs 
summer very general. The m^a.n 
curiosity -were obliging-ly fiimistxccl 
gentlemen, Wembera of the last Ta 
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- K^en for some months ^^^h*;. ^ 
This piece Has ^J: • overscrupulous, ha^ ^^/or the press. 
But a delicacy, possiDx^ ^^^ ^^.^^^^ ^^ adi^.^^arej/^e/^ub- 

Ucation to this time. ^ ^^^^ ^^ j^e Op J^^f^ra/zbn kre 

been used to attribute a ^^^ ^ publis&^^"".,'^^T 

nxeasures in Atnerica to .^ bick, untU^f ^f ^^^^and. 

TheEditor of ^}^y^J^^ld their full operation,, ZS'r'^T'' 
of Government ^f ^^^^^bey could have been .^^ 'f .^' '^ 
longer affected, if ever tn / affected, by any 



taken at 
and 



publication. recollect the uncommon name foi. 

"^ Most Readers will r^ session of the last Po 1^^ ^^^^ 

the beginning of the last ^ ^i tne iast FarJiament, a.u 

Sdeed during the whole cour e oj" it, to asperse the cha- 

TaSrs and decry the tneasures, of tfa^se who were supposed 

r?e friends to America; ^^^^^^^^^ ^o weaken the effect of 

their opposition to the acts of ngour then preparing against 

iKlonies. This Speech con tains a fuW refutation of the 

.hlrees against that party with which Mr Burke has all alon^ 

S 1^ doing this, he has taken a review of the effects of 

tn the schemes which have been successively adopted in the 

o-overnment of the Plantations. The subject is interesting; 

the matters of information various, and important; and the 

publication at this time, the Editor hopes, will not be thought 

unseasonable. 

SPEECH, &c. 

During the last Session of the last Parliament, on the 19th 
of April, 1774, Mr. Rose Fuller, Member for Rye, made the 
following motion ; That an Act made in the seventh year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, *An Act for 
granting certain duties in the British Colonies and Planta- 
tions in America ; for allowing a drawback of the duties of 
Customs upon the exportation from this Kingdom of Coffee 
and Cocoa Nuts, of the produce of the said Colonies or 
^iantations; for discontinuing the drawbacks payable on 
China earthen ware exported to America; and for more 
^ffectuaiiy preventing the clandestine running of goods in 
the said Colonies and plantations ;' might be read: 

And the same being read accordingly; He moved, 'That 
^'^^s House will, upon this day sevennight, resolve itself into 
^ Committee of the whole House, to take into consideration 
^^^ duty of 3^- A^ pound weight upon tea, payable in all his 
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10° A- reason, is ^ 

\ to diversify "_ .^ct* ^*^ 
^^ T Challenges ^ gol- 

^^*^' though Ifi^^f^^oia 

^^^' 1 privilege °^»,tlJ^^ 

- :;S «y-^^ ^he V.H-- 
^^ ^ Vv- and, on the ^^ ^ 

^^ciralipn I could besto^ 
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He has stated to the House two groun<i^ ^^ ^e ^^^^^ ^o^i 

one narrow and simple, and merely confin^ ^^^^rrv -r^ 
on your paper: the other more large and t^ tj^i^^^eir o ^^ 
comprehending the "whole series of the f^^ ^^^ tates if- '^"' 
ceedings with regard to America, their caus^ ' ^e ^ ^s 



sequences. With regard to the latter grotJ^ J c^ ^^^ *^t 
useless, and thinks it may be even ^^^^^^^ l(V^\y^r.w ^d 
so extensive a field of enquiry. Yet, to my ^ .q ^W*^ \^^ 
hardly laid down this restrictive propositioHj ^&^^J^ 

authority would have given so much weight, '^^^ ^s it 

and with the same authority, lie condemns it ; and ^^f^^-tvcai 
absolutely necessary to enter into the most ample hist ^^^^ 
detail His zeal has thrown him a little out oi ^^^^^^^ ^^ 
accuracy. In this perplexity what shall we do, SVt, ^"^^^^^^^d 
willing to submit to the law lie gives us ? He has repr'^^ 
in one part of his Speech the rule he had laid A.^^^^ ^°| 
debate in the other; and, after narrowins: lYie «Ci^^^*^^ ^^^ 



those who are to speak after him, he taiVe^ ^xv c v 

hhnself, as unbounded as the subject and Se L^^^""' 
great abilities. ^"*^ 

Sir, When I cannot obey all his laws 1 xiAaa >l<3 *^ ^** ^ 
can. I wiU endeavour to obey such of ^ as \>ave ft^t 

sanction of his example ; and to sticfc * T*^ ™V wWdl 

though not consistent with the other • *° *^ac«^ "^'' !^^7 
He was certainly in the right when 'h '^'^^ 

largely. I cannot prevail on myself to **^^ **^ ^* ^^'^ 

censure of his o\ra conduct. It is not h^^^*^ "^^ biminbii 
to say, either useless or dangerous. He^ ^^Cy^rviaelme 
spect is not wise; and the proper, the onIv^^®»^ /iia/yis^ 
enquiry, is 'not how we got into this dii>~Per. subject of 
are to get oi^t of it- In other words w J^ '^' •*"* ''o^ wc 
him. to consult °urJnvention, and to r^l^^^^ '^^^^rdins u> 
The mode of dehberation he recomnxe^S ^""^ ^^PerieL 
opposite to every rule of reason and eve^\^^^ J^; 






^ , ^»^t>ie 5 or at: leas^ to avoic 
^ ^^^ unpitie^d oalamitjr or 1 



Sir, I-wm freely follo\^ tlie P 

'historical discussior^, ^without th 

P^ measures, fVirtlier iJ^ax^ as tiaej 

*^- fiut before I g'O into that la] 

"W-ouId omit nothing- tlxsLt oan ^Z - 

'^^sh to tread the txslttow giround ; 

able Gentleman^ in oxxg part of i 

confioed us. 

Hb: desires to kixo^w, whether, ij 
agreeabJjr to the -proposition of t 
who made the motion, the Amer 
on this concession, in order to r. 
next bodjr of taxes / and whether ' 

repeal of" the duty on jvine as low 
repeal of the dutjr on tea/ s/j, 
this subject. But I will do all that 
fair]/ demanded. To the ear^^/^ \ 

Gentleman reprobates in one insf 
next; to that experience, withou 
hesitation on my part, I steadily ai 
there was no other arbiter to decid 
the House is to conclude this day 1 \ 

ZTI^'^'^'^^''^ repeayec/ the ' 

'66, laffinn, first, that the America 

ofthisineasoreca// upon you to gi^ 

« 
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^xientary revenue which subsisted in that country ; or even 

^XiJ one of the articles which compose it. I aflSrm also, that 

^^jv-hen, departing from the maxims of that repeal, you revived 

tlxe scheme of taxation, and thereby filled the minds of the 

C^olonists with new jealousy, and all sorts of apprehensions, 

tlien it was that they quarrelled with the old taxes, as well as 

tlie new ; then it was, and not till then, that they questioned 

aJl the parts of yoxu: leg^islative pow^er ; and by the battery of 

stach questions have shaken the solid structure of this Empire 

to its deepest foundations. 

Of those two propositions I shall, before I have done, 
give such convincing, such damning- proof, that however the 
contrary i»ay be whispered in circles, or bawled in news- 
papers, they never more will dare to raise their voices in this 
House. I speak with great confidence. I have reason for 
it. The Ministers are with me. T^ey at least are convinced 
that the repeal of the Stamp Act had' not, and that no repeal 
can have, the consequences which the Honourable Gentle- 
man ^^^ defends their meastu-es is so much alarmed at 
To their cdnduct I refer him for a conclusive answer to his 
objection. I carry my proof irresistibly into the very body of 
both Ministry and Parliament ; not on any general reasoning 
growing out of collateral matter, but on the conduct of the 
Honourable Gendeman's Ministerial friends on the new 
revenue itself. 

The Act of 1767, which grants this Tea duty, sets forth in 
its preamble, ^at it was expedient to raise a revenue in 
America, for the support of the civil government there/as 
,vell as for purposes stiU niore extensive. To this support 
the Act assigns six branches of duties. About two yean; 
after this Act passed, the Ministry, I xnean th^ pxesexvt 
Ministry, thought it expedient to repeal fiv^ o€ tive d-oxXe^ 
and to leave (for reasons best known to tVieTnseVves^ oxA^ 
the sixth standhig. Suppose any person, 2^^ ^^^ ^^^e oi \\v^x 
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•^ , • -«^«. T l#»ave hinif and the 
repeal are groundless. If he is not, I ^f"^* ° ' ^^ 

Noble Lord who sits by him, to settle the «»*«!^^^^ 
as they can. together ; for if the repeal o^ Amen^^t«« 
destroys all ovir s:ovemment in America He is 
and he is the worst of aU the repealers, because he is the 

last 

But I hear it ran^ continually in my ears, now and 
formerly,—* the Preamble I what will become of the Preamble, 

if you repeal this Tax ?' ^I am sorry to be compeUed so often 

to expose the calamities and disgraces of Parliament. The 
preamble of this law, standings as it now stands, has the he 
direct given to it by the pro visionary part of the Act; if that 
can be called provisionary -w^bich makes no provision, 
should be afraid to express myself in this manner, especially 
in the face of such a formidable array of ability as is now 
drawn up before me, composed of the antient household 
troops of that side of the House, and the new recruits from 
this, if the matter were not cleax and indisputable. Nothing 
but truth could give me tbis firmness ; but plain truth and 
clear evidence can be beat down by no ability^ The Clerk 
^vjrill be so good as to turn, to the Act, and to read this 
favourite Preamble : 

Whereas it is expedient that a revenue sboiild be raised 
in your Majesty's Dominions in America, for makxng 
a more certain and adequate provision for defeaymg 
the charge of the ttdmznistration of justice and support 
of ctml government^ in such Provinces where "\t ^^ 
be found necessary ; and towards further defraying 
'^iIT^f:i^. ^^^-^^>^. protecting, and securing tKe 

You have heard this pompons performance. Now where 
is the revenue which is to do all these mighty things ? Fiv^- 
sixths repealed— abandoned sunk gone lost for^r^^ 



^^'^\>kl'^: solitary 



:r^ -it:' ^^■ 

^"^-^i the 
!.h'S « raising a x^- 
^^ in England 1 
'^A the motion, I 
MaWe. Estimate 




•s gone already ; a 
Statute-book of tkxe 
false recltaL 

It has been said 
repealed on conaxxiex" 
in my hand ; a pape 
I have often nsed, . »**<» 
Toy this paltry pretence 
for \f yonr goverxitnent: 

0/ Taxes, it is of no ^^^^^ -^ j. ^.--^ 

ia gronnded. ^^P^^Vr^J^ese 'pt^rxclV>^ 
dpies if you please. ^ut yo" ^^ 

as they did fo«^«'^}3^- ttaese sUF>P«^ 

^dvty. or tlvat tb^s Pj^r w^ l'«l^^ 
eon«neroial «voUve »e^^^^ .^ ^«^„* 

America. ^^^^^^ '7' deceive- I^ 
vrlucl. it is "^^""Iw, the least ^< 
because every maB^«^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
Commerce, xaust know, ^^^ ^^, 

^e Ta. --«,;r:^t.^es th^^/ 
almost any other ^^^ tJ 

-^--^ ^°"^Sy C^^^^ "* 
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The Tax upon Red and White Lead was of this nature. You 
have, in this kingdom, an advantage in Lead, that amounts 
to a monopoly. When you find yourself in this situation of 
advantage, you sometimes venture to tax even your own ex- 
port. You did so soon after the last war ; when, upon this 
principle, you ventured to impose a duty on Coals. In all 
the articles of American contraband trade, who ever heard of 
the smuggling of Red Lead and White Lead ? You might, 
therefore, well enough, w^ithout danger of contraband, and 
without injury to Commerce, (if this were the whole con- 
sideration,) have taxed these commodities. The same may 
be said of Glass. Besides, some of the things taxed were so 
trivial, that the loss of the objects themselves, and their utter 
annihilation out of American Commerce, would have been 
comparatively as nothing. Bixt is the article of Tea such an 
object in the Trade of England, as not to be felt, or felt 
but slightly, like White Lead and Red Lead, and Painters' 
Colours ? Tea is an object of far other importance. Tea 
is perhaps the most important object, taking it with its 
necessary connections, of any in the mighty circle of our 
Commerce. If commercial principles had been the true 
motives to the Repeal, or bad they been at all attended to, 
Tea would have been the last article we should have left 
taxed for a subject of controversy 

Sir, It is not a pleasant consideration; but nothing in the 

wJd can read so awful and so instructive a lesson, ^s >iie 

'^''Ir iSr^^^v^^ t,^3i ^^^ mischief of 

not having ^-^^ and hberal ideas in the management oi 

^eat affatrs. /ever have the servants of the stL looked 

at the ^^J';/^^^^^^ interests in one connected 

oT a- »^ «-^^.n^^n^^ ■-'« -<» — P^- -■»• " 
S^v pressed, without any ^ort^^ ^"""^^ ^' another, just as 
d^Jendetxcies. They ^veTh ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ relations or 
depexiae y never had any kind of system, rigb/^/ 
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whole globe. 
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without a more extensive sale of that article, our East India 
j-evenues and acquisitions can have no certain connection 
,,^ith Uus country. It is through the American trade of Tea 
|. j^at your East India conquests are to be prevented! from 



c 

d 



jnishing you with their burthen. They are ponderous in- 
deed '• and they must have that gpreat country to lean upon, 
^-p they tumble upon your head. It is the same folly that 
h^s lost you at once the benefit of the West and of the East. 
T^liis folly has thrown open folding-doors to contraband; 
aix<i ■will be the means of giving the profits of the trade of 
yott*" Colonies to every nation but yourselves. Never did a 
people suffer so much for the empty words of a preamble. 
It must be given up. For on what principles does it stand ? 
Tbis famous revenue stands, at this hour, on all the debate, 
as a description of revenue not as yet known in all the com- 
prehensive (but too comprehensive I) vocabulary of finance- 
^ preambulary tax. It is indeed a tax of sophistry, a tax of 
pedantry, a tax of disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, a 

^'^t'^T^^^Yo^^'-f^f'^'^^^ -i" f— the Colonists 
to take the leas. You will force them ? Moo 

struggle yet been able to force them ? q bm^t T'" ''fw 
- areTn the right. The Tax is trifling_x^ Zl\^"^\ 
exoneration than an imposition; A?ee-WthV f T T" 
formerly payable on teas export;d to A t erf I ^? 

the place of collection is only shifted i ^T "^ ^'"^^'^ °^' 
;f;/,f ashUlingfrom the D^aw-batk C^t "\^' "'"■ 
Custom P**^ ™ America.' All this «;s. • three-pence 

is^e very folly and mischief of the A^I' '^/^^^ t™e- Butthis 

see* , yo- "^l "^^'y-- have detiSrateirtr' " '' "^^ 
large d"*^ ^^'") ^°" ^^^^ ^'^'^e and quW t T '""^^ * 

the^in hope of getting one three-fourth!, ^T ^*"^' *"°' 
hazard, through certain litigation, and possS?;'^°"^\''"^ 

f^ssioiy through war. 
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man ever doubted that the 

impK>sition of" tlirGe-pence 

three-pence, or ^^ill bear a 

of men are irritSLted, and tw< 

not ta pay. ITIie feeling's oi 

feelings of Great Britain. 1 

of Mr. Hampden -when calh 

twenty shilliT2g;'s, Would twe 

^eanpden's fortune? No! bui 

shiJJing-s, on the principle it was 

him a slave. It is the weight of 

are so fond, and not the weight i 

cans are unable and unwilling to 

It is then. Sir, upon the prin^ 

nothing else, that we are at issue. 
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c0\ expediency. Your Act of 1 76 7 asserts, that it is expedient 
j^ raise a revenue in America; your Act of 1769, which takes 
3,^ay that revenue, contradicts the Act of 1 767 ; and, by some- 
,l,ing much stronger than words, asserts, that it is not expe- 

^T^n PalLLrf^'^^f "P*''' y°^ ^i«d°°^ to persist in a 

:^:::f^hTh.TL'rar t °" °' ^^^ ~-^^ °^ -^ 

° -^n And nrav V , *'™^» ^^^ ™^^e no sort of pro- 

T:r^.rX^:^\ th^tlr '^^^^ -— — escape y'u; 

:il to repeal, is not^lS. *:.4;;^,%^^;; *^i« Act, which we 

geeio to argue it; it is only ^ rCZ^^^f\T ^°°^^ S^'^tlemea 

^rtain exercise of a right 3^ J^f'^ °^ *^ ^^^^.W^^y of a 

Serted; an exercise you aJt'^^r^^ ^^"^^^^^ '° ^^^« '^'^ 

and !»««'«' ^hich you confess ti?J *f ^^'^^^i^g ^r by ways 

be utterly insufficient for their A ^'^ ^'^^y 'were obeyed, to 

rtus nooroent in the aukward «5^. ?°^®* ^°^ *>■« therefore at 

torn ; a q'^ddity; a thing that J °^ ^ghting for a phan- 

^^t even a name ; for a thino- ^uf '^^ "^^^ °°ly a substance, 

nor profitable enjoyment. ^* ""^^ '« neither abstract right, 

They teU you. Sir. that yoxir A- ■ 
not how it happens, but this S?*^ 'V'^*^ '° ^t- I tnow 
incumbrance to you; for it has of ^7 f ^^^^ is a terrible 
your merest, y,^ ^q^..^^ ar.d eve^ "^^^ «ver at war with 
Shew the thmg you conteixcl for to b7 ^ ^* °^ ^O"^ PoUcy. 
common sense ; shew it to i>e tZ ""^^^^^ ' shew it to be 
useful end ; and then I am ^ means of attain;„„ 

you please. But what diSxiS,^'^^' ^° -^ow it ^w h ''""'^ 
Lee in absurdity, is morl^u'' '^ ^^^^^^ frori A^ ^"""^ 
Honourable GeSeman hts^fl^ «ver j could dit ^''T- 
^^0/ observations I a^e, """"-^^deed t * ^' 
f abject does not sund S^^! T'** ^.in.^^^' »» «»ost of his 

^ot . Every hour you c^nl.f ^ ^''^^^erly ' 'S' *'* '''' 
your difficulties thicken on Z^ °^ ^^^^ iU cb ^'^"^^ 

is, r«"»°^« fro« a bad positJ.„^ ^'^'^ '^^^efore ml? ^T""^' 

°'' *« quickly as „"^y «=onclu8ion 

y aa you can. The 
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seditious, than the hearty concurrence of ^^^J7 f ^f^ 
of the Legislature, in matttfaztzttJ^ the execution oj 
laws in every part of my Dominions.' 

After this no man dreamt that a repeal under this Ministry 

coiald possibly take place. The Honourable Gentleman knows 

as vrell as I, that the idea was utterly exploded by those who 

sway the House. This speech was made on the ninth day 

of May, 1769. Five days after this speech, that is, on the 

13th of the same month, the public Circular Letter, a part o 

which I am going to read to you, was written by Lord Hills- 

horough, Secretary of State for the Colonies. After reciting 

the substance of the King's Speech, he goes on thus : 

<I can take upon me to assure you, notwithstanding in- 
sinuations to the contrary, from men with /dciious and 
seditious views^ that his Majesty's present Admtntsiraiion 
' have at no time enter iattied a dest^rt to propose to Parlia- 
tnent to lay any further taxes upon America /or the pur- 
pose of RAISING A J^JSVJSJVl/JS ^ and that it is at 
present their intention to propose, the next Session of 
Parliament, to take off the duties upon glass, paper, 
and colours, upon consideration of such duties having 
been laid contrary to the trt^ prt?tctples of Commerce. 
« These have always been, and sttll are^ the sentiments of 
his Majesty's present servants y and by which their con- 
duct in respect to America has been governed. And his 
Majesty relies upon your prudence and fidelity for sucl 
an explanation dihts measures, as may tend to remov 
the prejudices which have been excited by the mi 
representations of those who are enemies to the pe^ 
Z^r'T^V^lT^^ Britain and her Colonies H 
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>ent 



tions, endeavour to remove J^/^^^exxxB C^^^^^L^ 
sembly, lest the sentiments, which ^^ ^ ^^^ers, ^^ ^^ ^^ -^ as- 
world) had always been those of ^^^^ ^^^ ^az^er^f ^ Vj"^ ^' 
their conduct in respect io Amertca. ^c^ ^^ wicked ^^^^.^^^ich 
by some possible revolution, ^^^^^^"^^j^resses them ^"^>^iiid 
taxers, be hereafter counteracted. ^^^ ^^ 

manner: _ . _^_'c '^''^%s. ^^ 

admmistration ^^ not immortal, t,j^^^--- ^^^^ pr^^^^ 

be inclined to attempt to ^<i^ ^Ir/brm / ^C^^_ 

Ministers shall have attempted to Pf ^^^t ^^^^w^«^ 

that objection I can give but ^Jis answer^^ ^^ ^ 

my firm opinion that the plan I j^^^f ^^.;j ^ev^ 

will certainly take place ; and that it wji ^ 

departed from ; and so determmed am l j^^, ^^ 

abide by it, that I will be content to be g«^J?^^ 

famous, if I do not, to the last hour of my me, 

times, in all places, and upon all occasions, exert 

power with which I either am or ever stiall De le 

invested, in order to obtain and marntatrt for the 

tinent of America that satisfactton which I have ^ 

authorized to promise this day, by the confidentiaT^ 

vauts of our gracious Sovereign, who to my ce^ 

fcnowledge rates his honour so high, that he z^ 

r-4zther part with his crozjun^ than preserve it by decei^^ 

A g-Iorious and true character I which (since we suffer ^^ _ 
^ivast^TS with impunity to answer for his ideas of taxiL.-^;-^^ 
s oug'ht to make it our business to enable his M^^y 
preserve vn all its lustre. Let him have character, st^^ 
rs is no morel Let some part of government be 

^his Epistle was not the letter of Lord HiUsbotr-, 
\y ; tliou^h he held the official pen. It was the Jet 
[SToble I-ord upon the floor, and of all the King's 
sters, wlio (with I think the exception of two onk 
Ministers at this hour. The very first news that a j^^^^ 
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a sore leg in America, canting and whining, and complaining 
of faction, which represented them as friends to a revenue 
from the Colonies. I hope nobody in this House will here- 
after have the impudence to defend American taxes in the 
na.me of Ministry. The moment they do, with this letter of 
attorney in my hand, 1 will tell them, in the authorized tenns, 
they are wretches, ' with factious and seditious views ; enemies 
to the peace and prosperity of the Mother Country and the 
Colonies,' and subverters ' of the mutual affection and con- 
fidence on which the glory and safety of the British Empire 
depend.' 

After this letter, the question is no more on propriety or 
dignity. They are gone already. The faith of your Sove- 
reign is pledged for the political principle. The general 
declaration in the Letter goes to the whole of it You must 
therefore eidier abandon the scheme of taxing; or you must 
send the Mmisters tarred and feathered to America, who 
dared to hold out the Royal Faith for a renunciation of all 
t«ces for revenue. Them you must punish, or this faith you 
must preserve The preservation of this faith is of more 
consequence than the duties on red lead, or while kad,ox 
on brokey/o*^, or atlas-o^dtnary, or demi-fine, or blue royal, 
or iastard, ox fooV^-cap, which you have given up; or the 
Three-pence on tea which you retained. The Letter went 
stampt with the pubUc authority of this Kingdom. The in- 
structions for the Colony Government go under no other 
sanction , and America cannot believe, and will not obey 
you, It you do not preserve this channel of communication 
gacred. You are now punishing the Colonies for acting on 
distinctions, held out by that very Ministry which is here 
shining m ndies, in favour, and in power; and urging the 
punishment of the very offence to which they bad themselves 
been the tempters. 

Sir, If reasons respecting simply your own commerce. 
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both Revenue Acts ; both taxing out of the kingdom ,^n^ 
both taxing British manufactiires exported. As the 45 
an Act for raising a revenue in America, the 44^" ^^ ^^ 
for raising a revenue in the Isle of Mian. The two Acts per- 
fectly agree in all respects, except one. In the Act or 
ing the Isle of Man, the jioble Lord will find (not, as in the 
American Act, four or five articles) but almost the whol^ 
body of British manufactures, taxed from two and a half to 
fifteen per cent, and some articles, such as that of spirits, a 
great deal higher. You did not think it uncommercial to 
tax the whole mass of your manufactures, and, let me add, 
your agriculture too ; for, I now recollect, British com is 
there also taxed up to ten per cenf., and this too in the very 
head quarters, the very citadel of smug^gling, the Isle of Man. 
Now will the noble Lord condescend to tell me why he re- 
pealed the taxes on the manufactures sent out to America, 
and not the taxes on the manufectures exported to the Isle 
of Man? The principle was exactly the same, the objects 
charged infinitely more extensive, the duties without com- 
parison higher. Why? Why, notwithstanding all his child- 
ish pretexts, because the taxes were quietly submitted to in 
the Isle of Man ; and because they raised a flame in America. 
Your reasons were political, not commercial. The repeal 
^as made, as Lord Hillsborough's Letter well expresses it, 
to regain * the confidence and affection of the Colonies, on 
^hich the glory and safety of the British Empire depend. 
^ wse and just motive surely, if ever there was such. Bx 
tbe mischief and dishonour is, that you have not done wh 
you had given the Colonies just cause to expect, when yc 
]Vf inisters <Hsclaimed the idea of taxes for a revenue Th 
is nothing feimple, nothing xnanly, nothing ingenuous, or 
aecisive, or steady, iti ^e proceeding, with regard ei 
to the continuance or the repeal ot tWe taxes The w 
^s an air of littleness ax^d fraud. The anUe of t< 
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^ught, from experience, rather to presume the contrary. Do 
^e not know for certain that the Americans are going on 
^s fest as possible, whiJst we refuse to gratify them? Can 
^jiey do more, or can they do worse, if we yield this point? 
J- think this concession will rather fix a turn-pike to prevent 
^j,eir farther progress. It is impossible to answer for bodies 
^f men. «ut I am sure the natural eflFect of fideUty, 

* i^asL rive tW f^ ^^ governed. I would certainly, 

*' ^tiTof^iT r P"'^<^iPl«« a fair trial ; which, sini 
^^^ „,akmg of this act to this hour, they never have hal 

Sir. *« Honourable Geiitl^»v,«^ v • 

»v,oUgbt necessanr upon tt.^ ^^^"^"^ ^^^^"^ "^^ ^' 

tie given him/l h'^pe'*:: ^T?" ^"" °' *^^ ""'^"^ ' 

^tesses me by a varieV of ^*^^^f ^T^ ««wer. He next 

deflexions to say somethm * on ^K ' chaUenges and obKque 

therefore. Sir, open mysJif ^if l^toncal part. I shall, 

delicate subject ; not for the t ^ ^^ ^^ important and 

(which I know, Mr. Speaker^ °^ teUing you a long story, 

^f^) but for the sake of the ^' ^^^ ^^ ^°' particularly fond 

jnyseU, wiU necessarily r«a»alt^ '^ instruction that, I flatter 

If I can help it, than so serio ^°°* *** ^ ^^*^ ***** *** longer, 

Permit me then, Sir. to le ^ * latter requires. 

back to the Act of Navigatio''"^ attention very &r back; 

poUcy of tins country with re^^'^H *^^ comer-stone of the 

poUcy was, from the begin^i^^ *° ^*® Colonies. Sir, that 

Gommerdal system was wholl ^^^^y conomerdal ; and the 

. of a monopoly. No trade wi ^^'^'^^^«-. It was the system 

but merely to enable the Coloni ^°^^ ^'°"^ ^^ constrain^ 

course of your trade, you could ^^ *° dispose of what, in the 

to dispose of such articles as ^°l ^^^ ' °^ *° ^°*b^« ^^^ 

^bich, without some degree q7Tv *^ '^P^^ *«". <«d for 

jjence aU your specific and ^ , .f "^^^ *^«y co«W not pay. 

etaUed enumerations; hence 
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desire of a part, of the Colonies themselves. It was thw j 
fore in some measure with their consent; and having a e 
directly purporting only a commerctal regulah'orty and being m 
^rtitb nothing more, th^ words were passed by, at a time 
.^hen no jealousy was entertained, and things were htUe 
crutinized. Even Governor Bernard, in his second printed 
tetter, dated in 1763, gives it as his opinion, that Mt was an 
yVct of prohibition, not of revenue/ This is certainly true, 
yigtt 1^0 Act avowedly for the purpose of revenue, and with 
^^ ordinary title and recital taken together, is found in the 
gta-t^^® ^00^ ui^til the year 1764. All before this period 
tood on commercial regulation and restraint. The scheme 
^f a Colony revenue by British authority appeared therefore 
to ^^^ Americans in the light of a great innovation. The 
^vords of Governor Bernard's ninth letter, written in Nov. 
^766' ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^* ^^^y strongly. * It must,' says he, 'have 
been supposed, such an znTzovation as a Pariiammiary tax- 
aiion ^o^^^ ^^^^e a great tz/arm, and meet with much oppo- 
silt'on in most parts of America ; it was ^ui/e new to the 
people, and had no vt^zbi^ hounds set to it.' After stating 
the weakness of governxxiexit there, he says ; * Was this a time 
to introduce so great a ntrveliy as a Parliamentary inland tax- 
gttion in America?' Whatever the right might have been, 
this mode of using it was absolutely new in policy and 
practice. 

Sir, they who are friexids to the schemes of American 

revenue say, that the commercial restraint is full as hard a 

lav? for America to live under. I think so too. I think % 

if uncompensated, to >3e a condition of as rigorous sevnin^^ 

as men can be subject to. But America bore it from the 

fundamental Act of Navigation until 1764.— Why? ^^^ 

jjien do bear the inevitable constitution of their original 

mature with all its infirmities. T:he Act of Navigation al- 

^^nded the Colonies from th^ir infancy ; grevr with theit 
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paid them aU. She had in effect the sole disposal of her 
own internal government. This vrfaole state of coiranercial 
servitude and civU Uberty, taken together, is certainly not 
perfect freedom; but comparing it with the ordinary circum- 

Swot "*'^*' *' ^ * i^^ppy »°d » ^"^"^ "^ 

I know, Sir, that <»«>»«- 
been taken to inSamf^« ' "^ ''°* unsuccessful pains have 
and out of it, that in Am '?**'**** ^ ^n outcry, in this House 
is, nor ever was, ©be -e^"*^* ** ^^^ °^ Navigation neither 
through, I aflfirm, that i^T' ^^* ^ ^**" **^* ^''^ Colonies 
it was nowhere disputed f" *'*"***"*y never was disputed; that 
whole, that it was well oK*^*^ ^^^ length of time j and, on the 
hard, many individuals u^*^^^* ^^^erever the Act pressed 
These scattered individual ^^** «vaded it This is nothing. 
obeyed it Just as it ha ^ **«ver denied the law, and never 
whenever the laws of re^''^'*^ 'whenever the laws of trade, 
in England; in that case ^i****' ^"^^^ ^^^ "P°° *® P^P'* 
band- Your right to giv ^^^^ *°'"*' "« ^^ of contra- 
Company, your right to i * ""monopoly to the East India 
brandy, are not disputed j *^**»mense duties on French 
this charge on any man. :S *^**S'and. You do not make 
creek from PenUand ^xiOx * *^ ^^^ ^°^ *^* *«« « "<>' » 
they do not smuggle immen« **** ^'* ""^ Wight in which 
goods, and hrandies. , i tak^* quantities of teas, East India 
rity of Governor Bernard J* ^"^ ^^^^^' ^^ the autho- 
Speaking of these u^s ^^ **>» Point is indisputable. 
America now in so unhapnv = ^^ "^^ed that part of 
they are nowhere better su^^ <=ondition, he says, 'I believe 
I do not pretend that it ^^^^ than in this Province; 
^^"^^^'^ *« «^ch a bf'^^^f f^ from a breach of 
punished.' What more can^o J *'''• ^ discovered, is justly 

T" ZZl f r*^ ' ^» obe*"*^ °^ Ae obedience I any 
the acknowledgment '«stituted T^ *° *««« ^^ ^^ 

^ J^oiiri^elves, for your 
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them, by playing before their eyes the image of a revenne to 
be raised in America. 

Here began to . da^wn the first glimmering's of this new 
Colony system. It appeared more distinctly afberwards, 
'Virhen it was devolved upon a person to ivhom, on other 
SLCcoimts, this country owes very great obligations. I do be- 
lieve, that he had a very serious desire to benefit the public. 
3ut with no small study of the detail, he did not seem to 
jiave his view, at least equally, carried to the total circuit of 
oiir affairs. He generally considered his objects in lights 
tliat were rather too detached. Whether the business of an 
American revenue was imposed upon him altogether; whether 
it Msras entirely the result of his own speculation ; or, what is 
more probable, that his own ideas rather coincided with the 
iastructions he had received ; certain it is, that, with the 
best intentions in the world, he first brought this fatal scheme 
into form, and established it by Act of Parliament 

No man can believe, that at this time of day I mean to 

lean on the venerable memory of a great man, whose loss we 

deploi^e in common. Our htde party-differences have been 

long ago composed ; and I have acted more with him, and 

certainly with more pleasure with him, than ever I acted 

against him. Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville was a first-rate 

figure in this country. With a masculine understanding, 

^nd a stout and resolute heart, he had an application undis- 

sipated and unwearied. He took public business, not as a 

^^ty which he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he was to enjoy; 

and he seemed to have no delight out of this House, except 

^^ such thmgs as some way related to the bushiess that was 

to be done within it. If he was ambitious, I ^ say this for 

l,ini, his ambition was of a noble and generous strain. It was 

to raise himself, not by the low, pimping poUticks of a Court, 

l^ut to win his way to power, through the laborious grada- 

tions of public service ; and to secure to himself a weU-eamed 
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to liberty; for but too many are apt to believe regulation to 

t>e commerce, and taxes to be revenue. Amongr regulations, 

tbat which stood first in reputation was his idol. I mean the 

Act of Navigation. He bas often professed it to be so. 

The policy of that Act is, I readily, admit, in many respects, 

well understood. But I do say, tbat if the Act be suffered to 

ran the foil length of its principle, and is not changed and 

modified according to the change of times and the fluctuation 

of circumstances, it must do g^eat mischief and frequently 

even defeat its own purpose. 

After the war, and in the last years of it, the trade of 

America had encreased far beyond the speculations of the 

most sanguine imaginations. It svrelled out on every side. 

It filled all its proper channels to the brim. It overflowed 

with a rich redundance, and breaking its banks on the right 

and on the left, it spread out upon some places where it was 

indeed improper, upon others where it was only irregular. 

It is the nature of all greatness not to be exact ; and great 

trade will always be attended with considerable abuses. The 

contraband will always keep pace in some measure with the 

fair trade. It should stand as a fundamental maxim, that no 

vulgar precaution ought to be employed in the cure of evils. 

which are closely connected with the cause of our prosperity. 

Perhaps this great persoxx turned his eyes somewh^less 

than iTvas just towards the i«^^^^-v.i . -.,*.. 

fr^A^. ««J^i^^i A .1^ incredible mcrease of the fair 

trade ; and looked with somethiT^«. ^r 4- . • . , 

towards the contraband. He o^^. ° , °^ t""*^^'^'*^ * ^^"^ 
ofamciety on the subS^t . ^^^"^^"1^ &!' a singular degree 

passioxx earner thanrtom^^ T^^ ^^^ *° ^*=' *^" ^ 
;«« First Lord of the I^^,f '^ "nagined. For whilst he 

»por> ii. his official W^t^;i*^'*°"^*^ '^^^ ^"^^"^ ^"^ 
to tl»e T^rds of the Tr4««Ji 7 ^ * ^^^ ^'^^"^ memorial 
head of the board,^ hea.^W ^' ^\ ^^^ ^^^'^ ^"^ "^^ "^^ ** 
illioit commerce in aSZS^ <^otnplammg of the growth of the 

America, Some mischief happened even 
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the first time it was asserted in the preamble, 'that it was 

fusi and necessary, that a revenue should be raised tnere.^ 

T^htii came the techinical words of * grivingr and granting; 

and thus a complete American Revenue Act was made in all 

the ioxms, and with a full avowal of the right, equity, policy, 

and even necessity of taxing* the Colonies, without any formal 

con^eviX. o£ theirs. There are contained also in the preamble 

to that Act these very remarkable words the Commons, &c, 

— 'being desu-ous to make some provision in the present 
session of Parliament /ozvards raising- the said revenue/ By 
these words it appeared ta the Colonies, that this Act was 
but a beginning of sorrows ; that every session was to produce 
something of the same kind ; that we were to go on, from 
day to day, in charging- them ivith such taxes as we pleased, 
for such a military force as we should^ think proper. Had 
this plan been pursued, it was evident that the provincial 
assemblies, in which the Americans felt all their portion of 
importance, and beheld their sole image of freedom, were 
ipso facto annihilated. This ill prospect before them seemed 
to be boundless m extent, and endless in duration. Sir, they 
T'aT' .Ted Ind T " ^^^--try valued themselves when 

T t ^H Tt dmv " '""^^ ^'"^ -^^^-^ -^^e Stamp Act, 
that both -/^^^^^^^^^^ ver3. short of their ideas of 

Zr^ eT^^ -cH^cT^u *:,''r^-" Of *i=„.a^e 
:^ tn^y cHed out that th^y wernS" "'^ tT"^. 
those wniah. the war and their o wn^'^^^sT J u I 
J, grants had brought upon 

c;/ it i^^s ^^^^ said in the H v.. 
AnSrUxx ^--- f^ct (the Act uT x^'S'^ "^"^ J^'" T ^Z 
duties) p*^^* ' ^™«"cans did not ^w '"P°^»"» ^he port 
hTlS^ ^l^ey touched it but very^^^^j"? '° ^^ P"-'P^^- 
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tt^^«f " «^^*V nor, I believe, would the Amencaw 

But t should be considered that Ae^erican govern- 
ments themselves have, in ge Lo^ecution of ^ 
late war, contracted v.»«, \ ,\. ^ »hir-h it will take 

some yeare to pay off^ ^^^^e debts: *!**^.° f !^on 

stance. this govemnxZ/*^ J^^ ^^" ^&ore-hoa^ 
as any, raisis evei?^'!*' ^^^^^^ « *« "?* for rink^g 
their debt, and mus^t co«V^''5°°^; '"'S^^Ss longer 
at least before it will , ^^tmue it for four year» 

These are the words of #- -i*. letter to a 

member of the old Ministrv f^^J'™^" ^'^s Li P^^^ 
Mr. Grenville could not SC *^^ ^^cb he ^^^^-^ the 

agents, for another reaso^'^tr'^^^ie t^s f^^^^S^behas 
declared in this House ar. J^^^'^ °^ "^"T^Z Colore* 
«,uld not legaUy grant any ^^^^^^ ^^^^f' S^T; a»d that 
infinite tnischiefs Sd be i ^^'^'^ *° *^ SaP°'^- 
When Mr. Grenville had p^! ^^^^^f^vi aS a»^ 
in the same session had^r, !f ^^ *« firs* ^"''° ^ resolu- 
tion for laying , sta^.^^^*^- *« Ho«se ^-^^^.i^e 
and the passing the q» ^ °» America, beiv^ ^.4000- 
.derable and iostL^^^- into *,TJ:-t^f* 
House* ^l»om I am tn,i '^^^ mercl>a»'' * ^^ mVuspto*' 
whe^ be represen^e^t:^-^ ' ^° "^*^ "^d^^^ ^ the 
stawp-duty was disliked^^^' ^ ^'-'Tt^x^bange it «« 
any other equaUy produ;^^. ""f ^^"^if^e objected wtlj 
An^erioans being taxed^^^^ ,^"* ***' « Sgbt «avel^^ 
the trouble of the discnT • '^""^'^*'' determined on <1« 

meast*re. This i3^;^^«««>n. as he ^^^^^^f^ mention 

a very -"questionable an?u' ^*l.if you* S'*^ ' 

Tbus, Sir, I have dit^ '^^ ^°' '*- , Hood. But 61se- 

hood b-^ - P*^e^ni^ S"^ o^ ^- ^^?t^no coniec«« 
could be made of the diS^^" ^* ^^ ^^ «ies to the prin* 
This is as untrue as ti tftef*' ^^S^ resolution of^ 
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Sir, I will ans^wer him as clear/ 
grreat openness; I have nothizig^ 
sixty-five, being- in a very private 
any line of business, and not having 
this House, it was my fortUTiG, unk 
the then Ministry, by the interventi 
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to become connected with a very noble person, and at the 
liead of the Treasury department. It was indeed in a situa- 
tion of little rank and no consequence, suitable to the medi- 
ocrity of my talents and pretensions. But a situation near 
enough to enable me to see, as well as others, what was 
going on; and I did see in that noble person such sound 
principles, such an enlargement of mind, such clear and 
sagacious sense, and such unshaken fortitude, as have bound 
me, as well as others much better than me, by an inviolable 
attachment to him from that time forward. Sir, Lord 
Rockingham very early in that summer received a strong 
representation from many weighty English merchants and 
manufacturers, from governors of provinces and commanders 
of men of war, against almost the" whole of the American 
commercial regulations : and particularly with regard to the 
total ruin which was threatenec\ to the Spanish trade. I 
believe, Sir, the noble Lord soon saw his way in this business. 
But he did not rashly determine against Acts which it might 
be supposed were the result of much deliberation. However. 
Sn-,he s/^^^^ly began to open the ground, when the whole 
veteran body of office took the alarm. A violent out-cry of all 
(except "^^^^^^^--^^ and felt the mischief) was raised 
agamst any alteration. On r^^^ v. j i_. 

direct violation of treaties «id ^?tr^ * '^ ^"^""P' ^"^^ 

Act of Navigation and S S^e eo r"" ':, °" *" *"*"'' "^ 

„,. ,« ar^v ;<«.!«o» 5* corps Of trade laws were drawn 

up in array against it. 

The first step the noble l^c\^^ ♦ i 

of his excellent, learrxed ^d °^; ^^^ '° **^^« *« °P'"'°" 

Mr. Yorke, then Attom^v O^''^'' lamerxted friend the late 

When he knew that for,«~ii "^^ ' ^^ **^® P^™*^ °^ **^'- 

starmce he had known ^fo "^^ officially, which in sub- 

orders to redress the Erieva'^^' ii^mediately dispatched 

t^l^exx minister, he is of ttia* ^*^^\ ^*it 1 will say it for the 

Ixe would have issued *^ li?^'^^^^^'^''^^'^ **^ ^"^'^^' "^"^ ^ ^°°^ 

«a. on tlxe same critical occasion, the very 
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TThe other question was, on what principle the Act should be 

repealed? On this head also two principles were started. 

One, that the legislative rig^hts of this country, with regard 

to America, were not entire, but had certain restrictions and 

limitations. The other principle w^as, that taxes of this kind 

were contrary to the fundamental principles of commerce on 

which the Colonies were founded ; and contrary to every idea 

of political equity ; by which equity w^e are bound, as much 

as possible,, to extend the spirit and benefit of the British 

constitution to every part of the British dominions. The 

option, both of the measure, a.nd of the principle of repeal, 

was made before the session ; and I w^onder how any one can 

read the King's speech at the opening of that session, without 

seeing in that speech both the repeal and the Declaratory Act 

very sufficiently crayoned out. Those who cannot see this 

can see nothing. j 

Surely the Honourable Gentleman will not think that a 
great deal less time than was then employed ought- to have 
been spent in deliberation, when he considers that the news 
of the troubles did not arrive till towards the end of October. 
The Parliament sat to fill the vacancies on the 14th day 
of December, and on business the 14th of the following 
January. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the 5<»t fan of the court then 
was, a m.^^.aAo« would have satisfied a timid, unsys- 
tematic, procrastinaung Ministry, as such a measure has 

since done such a Ministrv, a. ^r^^^-^ ^- - ,_ . * 

^ e , ^''-^y- -^v modification is the constant 

resource of weak, undecidtr^c* -i^- j r« , , ,^ 

^^«^^i ^f /^„. • u. '^^'^^c^^^^rig minds. To repeal by the 
denial of our right to tax iT> ♦v^^ , , ,.^ 

* ^ • X ^^^ preamble, (and this too did 

not want advisers,) would have cut \r. ♦!. V • \ V *»,. 
aor-ciian knot with a sword V^^: ^^"'"'' ^^^\ 

cost no more than a daV rde>..t ^ measure would have 
^^« ^doT.t.d .. ^^A J^L^ ,^^^ate. But when the total repeal 



adopted; and adorii-*-r^ ^ - . >viicxixiie raxai repeal 

^x.<fL of commerce T thi it "^ P^v^ples of policy, of equity, 

» ^nis plan made it necessary to enter into 
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will not reject his 
ness,) exerted tlio 
you the fullest, most 
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conclusion, this 
and unexpected 
the acts ever done 
of all the old itier 
speculators and auj 

whole embattled le^ ^ 

instruments of a Coi^r-t, ^^y^ 

and (if it had been so p^jrrx^i^^^ ^ 

I state, Sir, these. parti oti^^^ ^ii-ou 

fortitude has lately been, i» 5 ^ ix% ^ 
in some hazarded dccl^trxx^^^^^ ^^ jvX 

f P^^> had arisen frarxx ^-f^'^ ^- ^ 

r%%races as ^^fJ^iS^X- ^ ^ 
.f^Wntteiieid ^^^ '"^x^t^^^^^^IaX 
cou Je?^^^ ^'^ ^^^^i lai^ "^ ^ii^*^"" 

treiabu^Q J2ain5, a*^^ ^f ^*^^ ^ "■ 
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tfae face that glaring and dazzling influence at which the eyes of 

eagles have blenched. He looked in the face one of the ablest, 

and, let me say, not the most scrupulous, oppositions, that 

perhaps ever was in this JJouse ; and withstood it, unaided 

by even one of the usual supports of administration. He 

did this when he repealed the Stamp Act. He looked in the 

face a person he had long- respected and regarded, and 

whose aid was then particularly -w^anting; I mean Lord 

Chatham. He did this w^hen he passed the Declaratory 

Act. 

It is now given out for the usual purposes by the usual 
emissaries, that Lord Rockingham did not consent to the 
repeal of this Act until he viras bullied into it by Lord 
Chatham ; and the reporters have gone so far as publicly to 
assert, in an hundred companies, that the Honourable Gentie- 
man under the gallery, who proposed the repeal in the 
American Committee, had another sett of resolutions in his 
pocket directly the reverse of those he moved. These arti- 
fices of a desperate cause are at this time spread abroad, 
with incredible care, in every part of the town, from the 
highest to the lowest companies ; as if the industry of the 
circulation were to make amends for the absurdity of the 
report. 

Sir, ^he^«r *e noble Lord is of a compleKion to be bullied 
{ ,° Chatham or by any naan. I must submit to those 

who kno'w mm. i confess. m^Vk^v^ t i^^t i^ ■• ^ i ^ ^. t 
. , , . , J . ' wnen l look back to that tmie, I 

consider hun ^ placed xn one of the most trying situations in 

which, perhaps, any n.an ever stood. In the House of Peers 

r^rrcull^/r - ^^^^^^^^ °«t of the noWe Lord's 

thact did not look to s^e oth« ftT ^"^ °^"^^ ^"^'1 

_^ed MS pouticks. T^:xrt:;e^r^or nsrrr^fd 

«.«r.acmg appearances, that might v.ry na^^S^^'e ^y 
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I remember, Sir, with a melanclioly pleasure, the situation 
of the Honourable Gentleman -wlio made the motion for the 
,-epeal ; in that crisis, when the -whole trading interest of this 
Empire, crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling and 
gLiixious expectation, waited, almost to a winter's return of 
light, their fate from your resolutions. When, at length, 
you had determined in their favour, and your doors, thrown 
open, showed them the figure of their deliverer in the well- 
earned triumph of his important victoiy, from the whole of 
that grave multitude there arose an involuntary burst of 
gratitude and transport. They jumped upon him like chil- 
dren on a long absent father. They clung about him as 
captives about their redeemer. AH England, all America, 
joined to his applause. Nor did he seem insensible to the 
best of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens. Hope elevated and joy brightened his cresL 
I stood near him ; and his face, to use the expression of the 
Scripture of the first martyr— his face was as if it had been die 
face of an angeL I do not know how others feel; but if 1 
haa stood m that situation, I never would have exchanged 
it for all that kings in their profusion could bestow. 1 did 
hope that that day's danger and honour would have been a 
bond to hold us all together for ever But, alas I that, with 
otlmer pleasmg visions, is long since vanished. 

Sir this act of supreme magnanimity has been repre- 
serated, as if it had been a measure of an Administration, that 
^^^.?fZ ^ "^^ ^^ ^^^^^ own. took a middle line, pilfere 
* ""'l^ddTeT ""^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ from the other. Sir, they too 
^^r.S^^s of tn^K '^''^y ^iff-^d fundamentaUy from th 
3^1,emes of both parties; but they preserved the objects of 
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?f::Ctory Lf ^^^^ °f Great Britain. They made * 

^ TfiT- tT' "^^^ ^«P«^»«d the Stamp Act. TI>ey dK. 

l,otli/« J'> because the Declaratory Act was withoul r*^!^' 
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before a Repeal was so much as agitated in this House, *« 
niouon which is on your Journals ; and which, to save the 
?t 4a, / ''°"'''' °^ '"'"^"S to it, I wUl now read to yon- 
Sele^ht: .^.^f^^"^^-' to the Address of the xyth ^^ 



-v-^iiiuer, 17&5: 

""rS ZJr «;T^^-ent and ^ J|nation C: 

excited and carried ^'"^rrections ^^iich ha ^^^ 

resistance given, by Ji '*^ North Atnenca, aoa ^^ 

execution of the lawt^'" ^^^ r.i*//'«f Majesty's 

Dominions. And to '"* ^^^^ P=^'^^? ie^v d»at his 

faithful Commons, ani^^^^^^ ^is ^^ajesj^ ^uty 

and attachment to hfs^^^^d ^^^^ *l7Sei«nent, 

^U firmly and effectu^,°yal Person and G^JJ^fe ^ 

such measures as shSr^supPO"^ ^^ S? preserving 
and supporting the le^, **e necessary wri-^^gs 
on the ]M[other Couatrl^* dependence o£ the o 
re w.« .._.. , ^' *^' *<=• 



Here was 
such a distu; 



qualify by the name of au ,• ""^^^'^^ ^^'"dt epithet of a 
r,6e//iom force : term, *'"«^«^//b«» ^^** ^^ tv wt>icb 
those, who then s^pl^r^h stronger tbanjy ^7^ ^ 
thought proper to dS- ^^ *^s motion. ^^ fences 
in Arxaerica. Th^ ^1"!,^^^^ *« -"^'t^rietTd to »i- 
and bis friends to w!? ^'«*«rt>ances ^^^^teTsuppoA^ 
hath l^een usual J^^ .^ ^'-ong a P'^<>""^S awax^*' 
most P7«f"l and decCeH^^ '^^^'^'^^''when the accounts 
of th« American Gover^^ enemies- J^ ^^^ House, they 
appe^f ed ^^on&er evenTK ''*'"*^ ^^Znf public imagina- 
tion JJ»^ P'^'^'ed them • *^ ^^"^^*.r that thepap«« 
on your table bear me' out "'""'' ^^''^ tSt'^U the late*" 
turbances, which have k "" sayingT* ^T^^ the Minister 
motives for the repeal of J^" ^ ^'^'^ . ^^f the new Co«rt 
taxes. »"<* '"^ now his ,. ^^ °"^ °^ ^'"^.sing to iep«l** 
Sixth, did not amou^tiT^^^^ f^"" '^^^e d»em?-ao,oo. 

^why do I CO***-!** 




cit \s difficult _ 

^\v2X lYiey — ^ 
toil. "t^otVxixi 
^leveiil or C|xie 

flr« m the sa^rz^ ^ 

the stamps; a.x: 

them, to pltcTzd^^ 

stands in all /^^ _ ^ •^^-.^•^^, 

its own nature, ^inForor^ ±t,s 
- siderable military forc^^ <^a.xi 

It is remarkable, Sir^ X^YxslX^ i 
trumpeted forth tlie most loudlj 
assemblies; the universal ir^su 
burning the stamped i>ai>er-s ; tl 
resign their commissions xxnrfei 

„? ^ A^„.r. r^f tbe houses of^ 




Sou fron. their country or ^UjrH 
single word mdefe«oo ^^^ ^P 
very truxrpeers are ^^^^^^ , 



Ta^erfSeT ana 0I.003. 
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tXmrbances as owing: to thex 
the aib*-" , taxes- 

uon; ** -^ 
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ixiformation, as rather to credit the lye of the day, than the 
records of your own House. 

Sir, this vermin of Court reporters, when they are forced 

into day upon one point, are sure to burrow in another; but 

they shall have no refug^e ; I will make them bolt out of all 

their holes. Conscious that they must be baffled, when they 

attribute a precedent disturbance to a subsequent measure, 

they take other ground, almost as absurd, but very common 

in modem practice, and very vdcked ; which is, to attribute 

the ill effect of ill-judged conduct to the arguments which 

had been used to dissuade ns from it. They say, that the 

opposition made in Parliament to the Stamp Act at the time 

of its passing, encouraged tbe Americans to their resistance. 

This has even formaUy appeared in print in a regular volume, 

from an advocate of that faction, a Dr. Tucker. This Dr. 

Tucker is already a dean, and his earnest labours in this 

vineyard will, I suppose, raise him to a bishoprick. But this 

assertion too, just like tbe rest, is false. In all the papers 

which have loaded your table ; in all the vast crowd of verbal 

^T"Z^lx?^rT^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^^> Witnesses which were 
xndiscnmmately produced from both sides of the House; 
not the least hmt of such a canc.^ ^r ^- . t , nousc, 

peared. As to the fact of T . ^^"-"^"^^^^ ^^ ever ap- 
Stamp Act, I sat as a ^tcZl^^ f t-'enuous opposition to the 

was under consideration ^Z T ^"""^ ^^^^^"^ ""^^^ "^^ ^'' 

I never heard a more languid d K "^ anything inflammatory, 

than two or three gentlemen j^^ ^^ ^^'^ House. No more 

the Act, and that with great re^^ remember, spoke against 

There was but one division in rtf^^' ^^^ remarkable temper. 

and the minority did not rea H ^^^^^ Progress of the Bill; 

tfao House of Lords I do not'r^c^l "''''"^ ^^'^ ^^ ""^ ^''' ^"^ 
b3.t:e or division at alV t «^_ oilect that there was any de- 

fa-ct:, tiie affair passed vdth so ***«e was txo protest. In 

t<»7VT:i they scarcely knew *a,^ \^^* very Uttle noise, that m 

txev. t\xe nature of vrbat you v^ere doing. 
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The general dissatisfaction had produced some time before, 

Hat is, on the 29th of May, several strong public resolves 

^ fi-ainst the Stamp Act ; and those resolves are assigned by 

^vernor Bernard, as the cause of the insurrections in Massa- 

htiset's Bay, in his letter of the 15th of August, still ad- 

dressed to the Earl of Halifax ; and he continued to address 

stich accounts to that Minister quite to the 7th of September 

£• the same year. Similar accounts, and of as late a date, 

^i-e sent from other governors, and all directed to Lord 

Hali^^LX. Not one of these letters indicates the slightest idea 

Q^- a, change, either known, or even apprehended. 

Thus are blown away the insect race of courtly false- 
hoods ! thus perish the miserable inventions of the wretched 
runners for a wretched cause, which they have fly-blown into 
every weak and rotten part of the country, in vain hopes 
that when their maggots had taken wing, their importunate 
buzzing might sound something like the pubVic voice \ 

Sir, I have troubled you sufficiently with lYifi state of 
America before the Repeal. Now I turn to the Honourable 
Gentleman who so stoutly challenges us to tell, whether, 
after the Repeal, the Provinces were quiet ? This is coming 
home to the point. Here I meet him directly; and answer 
most readily, They were quiet. And I, in my turn, chaUenge 
him to prove when, and where, and by whom, and in what 
numbers, and with what violence, the other laws of trade, as 
gentlemen assert, were violated in consequence of your con- 
cession ? or that even your other revenue laws were attacked? 
But I quit the vantage-ground on which I stand, and where I 
might leave the burthen of the proof upon him : I walk do^^Ti 
upon the open plain, and undertake to show, that they were 
not only quiet, but showed many unequivocal marks of ac- 
knowledgement and gratitude. And to give him every ad- 
vantage, 1 select the obnoxious Colony of Massachuset's Bay, 
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lent a storm is without paraUel in history, ^o say^^^ 

other disturbance should happen from any other ^^^ ^ 

foUy. But as far as appearances went, by tn i^ ^-^ . 

sacrifice of one law, you procured an ^^jl^'tf'.fl^uad^ N>« 

remained. After this experience, nobody shall per >^ >^ 

^hen a whole people are concerned, that acts oi ^\^ «, 

not means of conciliation. . j „ j^ 

1 hope the Honourable Gendeman has receivea ♦^^ ^ 

full answer to his question. ° 

I HAVE done with the third period of your policy i ^^^ ^ 

your Repeal ; and the return of your ancient s^^^:^,^ ^^ 

your antient tranquillity and concord. Sir, this p ^^j^ ,,^ 

not as long as it was happy. Another scene wa apeaed, 

and other actors appeared on the stage. The stat«, i^ a^ 

condition I have described it, was deUvered into the hands of 1 

Lord Chatham— a great and celebrated name ; a ^"^^««^t 

keeps the name of this country respectaDie 

the globe. It may be truly called — 

Clarum et venerabile nomen ^^^^ 
Gentibns, et multum nostrae quod prodetai • 

Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his IK ;« ^^;« * 

1 ,. , j-j 1. t^^s eminent 

his supenor eloquence, his splendid qualities, r.' /4 
services, the vast space he fills in the eye of tn^^^^^ ^ ^^» 
more than all the rest, his fall from power, whicl^^ ^^^ death, 
canonizes and sanctifies a great character^ ^vifl tJ^t suffer me 
to censure any part of his conduct. I ana afr^d to flatter 
him ; I am sure I am not disposed to blame him. Let those, 
who have betrayed him by their adulation, insult him \nth 
their malevolence. But what 1 do not presume to censure, I 
may have leave to lament, For a wise man, Vie seemed to me 
at that time to be governed too i»^* ^^ S^^^tal maxims. I 
speak with the freedom of history, a^^ ^ ^^'^ without offence. 
One or two of these maxims, flow^tig from an opimon not 
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day considering the effect of them. ^ i^^ . tO ^ ^^^. 
which were not owing to a noble Ca^^,^jj J^ g^ i^ov 
generous, perhaps an immoderate, pa5^^ 5^^^ ^^^ ^o^* 
passion which is the instinct of all gprea? ^^^'^^. ^^ ii^ 
shipped that goddess wheresoever she ^^^f^^^^^e habits^' 
paid his particular devotions to her in h&^ ^mons. Besides 
tion, in her chosen temple, the House of ^^^^ cscssl ^'^^^'^ 
the characters of the individuals that cornP^^jj^ ^^jj^^otf^e 
is impossible, Mr. Speaker, not to observe T' ^aractei loo, 
has a collective character of its o^srn- '^^'^J/j^ ^^ P^* 
however imperfect, is not unamiahle. Lil^^ ^ ^f v\i\.\iLe, ^tvi 
collections of men, you possess a marked lov'^ . j^^tt \s none 
an abhorrence of vice. But among .vices, ^^Mm 

which the House abhors in the same degree Wvt 
Obstinacy, Sir, is certainly a great vice ; and f^ ^^f 
ful state of political affairs it is frequently th& o^^'^jV^^' 
mischief. It happens, however, very unr<:>r^t//j0j-n ^' 
almost the whole line of the great and masoa/Ai^ ^^ 
constancy, gravity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, jg^^^' 
ness, are closely allied to this disagree^le qualit^, <Mc^ 
yovL have so just an abhorrence ; and, in their /^^^^' ^ 
these virtues very easily fall into it. Jj^ ^'d suck 

2L punctilious attention to all your feelin' ^^^rt^ly ^^^ 
care not to shock them by that vice whirK^!' "" most dis- 
gustful to you. *^^ 15 tiJ^ ^ 

That fear of displeasing those who ^ jj^ost to ^ 

pleased, betrayed him sometimes into th^^\ r extrecd^- 
He had voted, and, in the year 1765, had be' n tn advocate, 
for the Stamp Act. Things and the di^^l^n of ^^""'^ 
^inds were changed. In short, the Stamp lerbegan tx> be 
no favounte m this House. He therefore attended ^ *^ 
private n^^f;:?^^, in which the resolutions moved by a Rig^^ 
Honourable c^ntleman were settled; resolutions leadingT to 
the Repeal, ihe next day he voted for that Repeal; and 
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fhe original plan of the duties, and tlie mode of execu- 

Aat plan, both arose singly and solely from a love of our 

^'""^ause. He was truly the child of the House. He never 

^WKht, d^' ^^ said anything^, but with a view to y<m. He 

^ v^ry da^y adapted himself to your disposition ; and adjusted 

Wmself \>^^^^^ ^^> ^s *^ * looking-glass. 

He ha^^ observed (indeed it could not escape him) that 
veral persons, infinitely his inferiors in all respects, had 
^ rmerly rendered themselves considerable in this House by 
ne method alone. They were a race of rxiexi (I hope in God 
the species is extinct) who, -when they rose in their place, no 
wian li^g could divine, from any knovirn adherence to parties, 
to opinions, or to principles ; from aiiy order or system in 
their politicks ; or from any sequel or connexion in their ideas, 
vrbat part they were going to take in any debate. It is as- 
tonishing how much this uncertainty, especially at critical 
tiines, called the attention of aU parties on such men. AU 
eyes were fixed on them, all ears open to hear them ; each 
party gaped, and looked alternately for their .vote, almost to 
the end of their speeches. While the House hung in this 
^uncertainty, now the JUTear-htms rose from this side — now 
ttiey rebeUowed from the other; and that party, to whom 
they fell at length from their tremulous and dancing balance, 
alvrays received them in a tempest of applause. The fortune 
^f such men was a temptation too great to be resisted by one, 
j^ whom a single whiff of incense withheld gave much greater 
pain, than he received delight in the clouds of it, which daily 
rose about him from the prodigal superstition of innumerable 
admirers. He was a candidate for contradictory honours; 
^r^di his great aim was to make those agree in admiration of 
hix» ^^^ never agreed in anything else. 

jlence arose this unfortunate Act, the subject of this day's 
d^l:>^^^ 5 fro"^ a disposition which, after making an American 
re^e^^^ ^ please one, repealed it to please others, and again 
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jiOt being able tcr discern any grounds of honour, advanl^, 
peace, or power, for adhering, either to the Act or to IJ^ 
preamble, I shall vote for the question which leads W C^^ 
j-epeal of both. 

"■ 3u do not fell in with this motion, then secure soiXs. 

fight for, consistent in theory and valuable in ^v^ 
[f you must employ your strength, employ it to "4:^*^ 

some honourable right, or some profitaWe wron^ *X. 
re apprehensive that the concession recoranientt^ 
hough proper, should be a means of drawing o^ ^ 
!r but unreasonable claims,— why then employ- /< 

in supporting that reasonable conception against Toi 
isonable demands. You will employ it with more ^^^■^' 
better effect ; and with great probable concurrency ofaji 
juiet and rational people in the provinces; who a»^ ^ow 
id with, and hurried away by, the violent; having indeed 
rent dispositions, but a common interest If yo" ^W^«- 
d that on a concession you shall be pushed by m-^\a.-5\t3- 

1 process to the extreme lines, and argued out -of yom 
3le authority, my advice is this ; when yo» have recovere< 
ir old, your strong, your tenable position, then (^""^ ^^« 
3top short— do nothing more— reason not at ^'~~^^'^'^ 
■ antient policy and practice of the Empire as ^ '^^P* 
ainsl the speculations of innovators on boi ^^d^^ of tl 
lestion; and you will stand on great, manl^, ^d sur 
ound. On this soUd basis &t your machine an^ th. 
iU draw worlds towards you. ""* ^^-^ 

Your Ministers, in their own and his Majesty, „am. », 
Iready adopted the American distinctioa c/L^J^IT 
It is a distinction, whatever n^erit it 



Hie Ani( 



"nosns them- 



,a,,, tl«tj«s originally „<,„d by 

>«shed w,th too mnch lo^.^ „4 too little k^^_ [^ »« 
»„.,ueace,. Th« is. T„Sn>al t..ati.. be in^.^^ *^ 
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productive revenue from thenco? Tf 

Lme, fix. ascertain this revenue 'L^l ^f" '**'' "^^^ °"*' 
its obiects; provide for itH^'tirn "aL^ T^^^^l '*'" 
you have something to fight for Tf ' ^"^ ^^^^ "'''*" 

km— take possession 1 and donoJ/'''" "^'"der— robl if you 
madn^en. as .eU as assassins? ^^^eTS^JA*^ ?t"*'='^'- °f 
tyrannical, without an obiect. -^ , *' ^^dictive, bloody, and 
you I an Object. But may better counsels guide 

A.grain, and again, revert to 

Peace, and ensue H^\^^^^ Ameri^t'^rT" Principles — &.* 

in her, to tax herself. I am not h taxable matter 

tions of rights, not attemptinc- t * SToing into the distinc- 

do not enter into these metauh ■ °?"^ *®"^ boundaries. I 

very sound of them. Leave S a ^^^''^^^'^^^ '* I hate the 

stood, and these distinctions, b^ ^'^^encans as they antiently 

wiU die along with it. They a^7 °^ "»»»PPy contest, 

cestors, have been happy u^/ , ^®' a'^d their and our an- 

of all actions, in contradiction t f'^^^^"'* ^^ tiie memory 

both sides, be extinguished for ' ^°°^ ^^^ ^°^^- <>« 

America by laws of trade • you V^^' ^^ content to bind 

this be your reason for bindino- th • ^ always done it Let 

them by taxes ; you were not used "* "^f^' ^° °°* ^jurthen 

ning. Let this be your reason for ^ ? ^ ^°™ *« begin- 

arguments of states and kingdoms ° l^'"^* '^^^ are the 

schools; for there only they may A. ^''^ *»»« ^^t to the 

But, if intemperately. unwisely fiL,, **»scussed with safety. 

poison the very source of gov^mr^^! ^^"^ sophisticate and 

ducuons, and consequences odious !' ^ "'^^ subtle de- 

from the unlimited and illimitable » *°^« ^ou govern 

vereignty, you wiU teach them hy\u^^^ ^^ supreme so- 

sovereignty itself in question. Wh^^^^ "^^ans to caU that 

the boar will surely turn upon the K, ^°" ^^« ^^^ hard. 

reignty and then: freedom canno* w ''^^'^s- If that sove 

they takeP They will cast yo"^' .^^ -con^Ued, whth Z^a 

^^verexgnty in your face. 
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A the slough of slavery, which we are not able to work 
to serve them for iheir freedom ? 

Tf this be the case, ask yourselves this question. Will t 
. content in such a state of slavery ? If not, look to 
onsequences. Reflect how yon are to govern a people, 1 
think ^^y ought to be free, and think they are not. Y 
schetne yields no revenue ; it yields nothing but discont 
disorder, disobedience ; and such is the state of Amer 
that sifter wading up to your eyes in blood, you could c 
end j"^' where you begun ; that is, to tax where no revei 
is to he found, to — my voice fails me ; my inclination ind 
carries me no farther — all is confusion beyond it. 

Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before I sit dc 
X must say something to another point with which gen 
men uiK^ "s. What is to become of the Declaratory . 
asserting the entireness of British legislative authority, if 
abandon the practice of taxation ? 

For my part 1 look upon the rights stated in that - 

exactly in the manner in which I viewed them on its * 

first proposition, and -which I have often taken the Ube 

with great humility, to lay before you. I look, I say, on 

imperial rights of Great Briuin, and the privileges which 

Colooiaa ought to enjoy under these rights, to be just 

most reconcilable things in the world. The Parliament 

Great Britain siu at the head of her extensive Empire in 1 

capadties: one as the local legislature of this island, { 

vi(Mng for all things at home, immediately, and by no 01 

instrument than the executive power. The other, am 

think her nobler capacity, ia what I call her imperii/ e. 

racier ; in which, as from the tiirone of heaven, she supei 

tends all the several inferior legislatures, and guides a 

controuls them all, without annihilating any. As all th. 

provincial legislatures are only co-ordinate with each otl 

they ought all to be subordinate to het ; else they 



ng speculatist, or SR. *a.c:-tf. 
enough surely for <-T-» <- ast.^* 

eld this happy cour^ei', -w-^ ci 
n all the impotent -vi«:*l^i3<=^< 
from them. We c31<rl ttiis 

has never been orxc;^ derx^y, 
) imagine that the Coloxxxes ^ 
iplying government as lil>er.a/ 
and hindered them l&-om coi 
:hanncl in which their lit.era2/:^j 
le ; by attempting to «s2Le. lnst« 
'«? Sir Wmiam Temple sajK*, / 
t with ten times the imposition 
pam. rather than submit to. Ef, 
or provider. It knows «eitfier ho 

to extract. 

:fore to this new and unibrtmiate sj 

iS^' "^^ "^°"' and of coTOinei-ce, 

Its friends are conCenting for 

mat we have lost at least a miU;^ 

"th ^^^" "^ **^™^ ■''« have /est a gre 

uld**^' **"* ^°°^ *°' * revenue from L 

have pursued, even in (Aat ffgfat, a < 

„ ^ "^^s shomi, first on tfiat ra 
,5^"°''°.'"^»>1<. GemlemanmeMured,thal 
,„ . otmng by complying witfi tAe moc 
titno"!- '°"^ already. I haw sho«n al 
requi H F*^'"^^ you flourisfierf ia cowmen 
pursued "' ''*'' sufficienl aid from the Coli 
conf' . ''°"'' «nUem policy; tUt r«"l^ 
<:«ored ■"•>=» yon made the Stmp M; 

everything to peace and order when 
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wer wished to follow ; t>GC 
Long may we tread tii^ s^^^^ 
ompatiy us, or whoev^i" '*-*^ 
honestly and solemnly rfe-cv^ 
o the system of 1766, fo^ '^ 

it laid deep in your tirtJi^^^ 
hs exercise, it fixes, on Cla^ ^■ 
isistent, well-grounded a.J3tircx/ 

come back to that systero, tliG 
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tilT.h^^''! ''°™° ^'''"y- "^°» ^11 no' think it 1 
f^ Sf °- T ""^ =" ""J"' depending, which str, 
ITJaiZVr'' *■""'■ '■"'""* "^ somewhat i, 

fcnSi (n"""- ^ ''°""''' *° "•y "finite =-"1 

rol^e<,rT°" °' America, is to be retur, 

tram the other House. I do confess, I could not t 

mg on this event as a fortunate omei, T l™L 

sort of p„rid,„,ial favour ■ b vv^Toh "'"' 

in po.,essio„ of „„ delij^t^l Z^ ■ "' ■"" ' 

v.r,q„„tion.bl, i„ its ^^^e ,o ™ " ''' "P°" " *■ 

By the xetnm of this Bill -It.'- ^ ^ uncertain i, 

flight for ever, „ea,^ S thu ^""""^ *° •"'™ 

chuse . ptaVo, ou7ALeric\rS„'"^'»"' "'"''' 

the arst day of the Sessio™^f^."="'™?°"'= "' 

of conciliation, we are not at n "'' '"" ''"='•'»= • 

pJease to make ourselves so) bv '™'>a"assed ( 

coercion and restraint. We *"^ '"congruous i 

it were hy a superior warn"" """^fore called 

America ; to attend to the ' h^'i ^°'"^" "Sain to 

leview thesuhjectwithan un... . ^°'' " togethei 

ness. unusual degree of care 

Surely it is an a„fui subject . 
side of the grave. When I fi ' . Z' '^*'« '^ none 
this House, the aifairs of th.t^ "^ *= honour o 
upon us, as the „„s, important rS"*"' P'-'-^^'i 
ParliamentaT- attenUon. ai; i^,„T^<* n»ost delicate 
beration oppressed me. I fo„„'f"'= ^^are in this 
high tritst; and having Vo" ^""^"^ » Partake 
strength o my „,.„,,e no ^« Of reascS to ,' 

irLTl r rir t^r '^^^ -ore*.Ja^™P" " 

Xw.not,essunderS:t:fss7$?* --sToTu" 
y°f forming ,„^^ 
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mentaiy experience, who, in the year I7«6. ^^^ "to^"*^ ■ 



tne. 



the American Committee with much abW' jj^i^^^^^ to 
and, lamenting the present aspect of our ^^^ tal,^^ ^f 
tilings were come to such a pass, that our ^of"^ » V^^V^-ted. 
proceeding in the House would be »" ,.1 f^^'^Vft 

That the pnbUc tribunal (never too in<3ul6j^0* VkM,„ 
unsnccessfiil oppo.ition) would now ^'"..,j..M,\^i*I>! 
with unusual severity. That the very vicissltuucn a" 
of Ministerial measures, instead of convicting their attth^ 
of inconstancy and -want of system, would be taken -^ 
occasion of charging us with a predetermined disQ:^^ 
which nothing could satisfy; whilst we accused ev^^ 
sure of vigour as cruel, and every proposai of 
weak and irresolute. The pubhck, he said, wOD^j^ '' 
patience to see us play the game out -with ottr ^^ Q 
we must produce our hand. It v^ould be ex^^^vf 
those who for many years had been active in^ ^^^ecl 
should show, that they had formed some ele^^ 5^. 
idea of the principles of Colony GioN^Ttxss^^^ gnd 
capable of drawing out sometliing WV.^ ^^^"nt- 
ground which might be la.id for ftitute \>Utio^ 
tranquillity. , 

I felt the truth of what my Honourable li, "* 

but I felt my situation too. His applicatifC^i 
made with far greater propriety to mav^ '''?"' 
No man wa. mdeed ever better dispose '\ """i'&ia, 
for such an undertaking, than myself ^(* -^ °««v . . 
into his opinion, that I immediatelv^^Vl, >i "'"»«!,' 
. sort of Parhamentary form I „ '^-te*""** , '''"■ 
ready to produce them. It genera^r^ *>? ■>*>' »10?"'' > 
.atural impotence of mind, or J^^ ^.tl*" C^'^hts 
a,e world, to hazard Plans of S^!*^^ «»!*^« «;>« eo, 
„at of Anthony. ProposiUo^^ a^^^'^^^C'^ ^?> 4 J 
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Of War; not Peace to l>e hunted through the labyrinth of 
intricate and endless negociations ; not Peace to arise oat of 
universal discord, lamented, from principle, in all parts of 
the Empire ; not Peace to depend on the Juridical Determi- 
nation of perple^ng questions ; or the precise marking the 
shadowy boundaries of a complex Government It is simple 
Peace ; sought in its natural course, and in its ordinary 
haunts. — It is Peace sought in the Spirit of Peace ; and laid 
in principles purely pacific. I propose, by removing the 
Ground of the difference, and by restoring the former utuus- 
pecting confidence of the Colonies in the Mother Comlry, to 
give permanent satisfaction to your people ; and (far from a 
schem* of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each other 
in the same act, and by the bond of the very same interest 
which reconciles them to BriUsh Government. 

My '^'^^^ 's nothing more. Refined policy ever has been 
the p»»*"' of confusion; and ever will be so, as long « the 
world endures, pjain good intention, which is as easily dis- 
covered at the first view as fraud is surely detected at laa, 
is, let me say, of „<> ^^^^ for^e in the Government of Mmi- 
kind. Genuine Simplicity of heart is an healing and cemen ^ 
ing principle, My Plan, therefore, being formed »P°° 
most simple grounds imaginable, may *^«*PP° „^„d ft 
people, ^hen they hear it. It bas nothing ^''J^'^^e, 

-wac:„rAr«„r:?? *='**'-^«' »?:*««-*, 

tome to -eneral r, ^'"anc^'.^j «»«* " „m,i6o»°' 
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force ia not impaired, eitlier in effect or in opir 
unwillingness to exert itself. The superior powei 
peace with honour and with safely- Such an offer 
a power will be attributed to magnanimity. But t 
aons of the weak are the concessions of fear. 'WI 
one is disanned, he is wholly at the luercy of his 
and he loses for ever that ti^ne and those chances, 
they happen to ail men, are the strength and resour 
inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which you musi 

decide are these two : First, whether you ougjht to i 

and secondly, what your concession ou^ht to be. 

first of these questions w^e have gained (as I have ji 

the liberty of observing to you) some ground. B: 

sensible that a good deal more is still to be done. 

Sir, to enable us to determine both on the one and tl 

of these great questions with a firm and precise judge 

think it may be necessary to consider distinctly t 

nature and the peculiar circumstances of the object 

we have before us. Because after all our strug^gJe, fl 

^e will or not, we must govern America, according 1 

nature, and to those circumstances ; and not accord 

our own imaginations ; nor according to abstract id. 

right ; by no means according to mere general tbeoi 

government, the resort to which appears to me, in om 

sent situation, no better than arrant trifling. I shall thei 

endeavour, with your leave, to lay before you some o 

«io3t matenal of these circumstances in as full and as cl 

jnsujner as I am able to state them. ' 

T„ fin. fl.ing U»l »e h,v. „ consider wilh r.gan 
,h. i^tot. ot the object u-.he number of people in 
Colonies. 1 have taken for «,„„ years » good deal of p 
on that pout. I can by no calculation jusaf,. myKl/ 



riLJA TXON W^ZTH AMERICA. 
1 a very important consideration, v 
;ht, if not combined with other < 
iroerce of your Colonies is out of 
; numbers of the people. This grc 
ideed has been trod some days a 

by a distinguished person, at yc 

ifter Thirty-five years it is so Ion 

at the same place to plead for tl 
itain — has come again before you 
irithout any other eflfect of time, ti 
agination and extent of eruditioi 
I him as one of the first literary cl 
IS added a consummate knowledg 
;st of his country, formed by a lor 
id discriminating experience. 
>e inexcusable in coming after su< 
:tail; if a great part of the mem 
se had not the misfortune to be ab: 
your bar. Besides, Sir, I propos 
:riods of time somewhat different 
istake not, a point of view, from 

the subject, it is impossible that 
^ression upon you. 
aand two accounts ; one a compai 
de of England to its Colonies, as 
nd as It stood in the year ifiz 
xport trade of this country to" it 
a^ ?fM' ^*""P^«^ ^'^^ the whG 
^hev T^^^ <'^« Colonies h 

They are from good vouchers 

-ceofParUa^^^^---- 
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1772 Stood in the other point of view, that is, as compared 
to the whole trade of England in 1 7 04. 
The whole export trade of England, 
including that to the Colonies, in 

1704 £.6,509,000 

Export to the Colonies alone, in 1773 6,024,000 

Difference, £485.0°° 

The trade with America alone is now within less than 
500,000^1 of being equal to what this great commercial 
nation, England, carried on at the beginning of this cenWty 
with the whole worid I If 1 had taken the largest year of 
those on your table, it would rather have exceeded. But, it 
will be said, is not this American trade an unnatural pro- 
tuberance, that has drawn the juices from the rest of ifK 
body ? The reverse. It is the very food that has nourished 
every other part into its present magnitude. Our general 
trade has been greatly augmented ; and augmented more or 
less in almost every part to which it ever extended ; but with 
this material difference, that of the Six Millions which in the 
beginning of the century constituted the whole mass of our 
export commerce, the Colony trade was but one twelflh 
part; it is now (as a part of Sixteen Millions) considerably 
more than a third of the whole. This is the relative propor- 
tion of the importance of the Colonies at these two periods: 
and all reasonihg concerning our mode of treating them 
must have this proportion as its basis ; or it is a reasoning 
weak, rotten, and sophistical. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over this 
great consideration. It is good for us to be here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what is, and what is past 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. Let us, 
however, before we descend from this noble eminence, re- 
flect that this growth of our national prosperity has happened 
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added to her by America in *k * rf 

this state of his country fa *^ ^^^'^'^^ of a single ^'J 
not require aU the sangT,i„* ^"^ foretold to him, <e 
fervid glow of enthusiasm f *'''^**"««y of youth, ^^U- 
nate man, he has lived to* °**''® ^^m believre it'^'^ V 
lives to see nothing that sfa^f '^ ' Fortunate it^^f/ '^\ 
the setting of his day I ^*" vary the prospe^«> ^ '^ 

Excuse me. Sir, if turn* ^ ^^ H\ 

tbis coopamd,. ^ew WR from 35^, ,ho„gI'^/| W 
larg. s^; look „ „ „ « mor.. y„„ teve 1/,Jk \« 

I choose. Sir t« ^**^o»ies toireth ^'^°^''' nearly J^^ X 
deuils ; because * JT *^'° ^e^' " *^ *^^^ ^^^? 
to heighten and S^rJl^-^. ^hic^t S^^ an^i^o^ ** 
sink it. When ^e spta^^ /"^i«ct. havf u°*"" '^'O^'^ 
fiction lags after SJ ""^ *« ^o^^Cr ^'^ *< . ^^'^^X.X 

gination cold and ba^' i^ventiou j^ ^* ^t»V *^^<leHcvT 
So far. Sir, as t^V^^""' ^"^"^ «>Ur CkT ^ ^ 

its commercrj-,*^- i«.portance ot '^' -nd'l''^' 

If I were to ^-. .^"^^cerneH :^ ^^ ^^ \Vv& ^ »nJa- 
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and Strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, otlnersraa 
longitude, and pursue their gig-antic game along: the cQ^ 
Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fishezacv^^, W 
climate that is not witness %o their toils. Neither- ^^ pe> 
severance of Holland, nor the activity of France ^ jjor ibc 
dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprize, ev^^^^^/ned 
this most perilous mode of hardy industry to tht ^^^tent to 
which it has been pushed hy this recent people; ^^ people 
who are still, as it were, but in the grisde, and not y^t hard- 
ened into the bone of manhood. When I contempla,t« these 
things ; when I know that the Colonies in general oy«r« h'^^ 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not scj^^^^ 
into this happy form by the constraints of watchful an^^ ^^' 
picious government, but that, through a wise and s^* ^,,5^ 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to take h^^ j^^ 
way to perfection ; when X reflect upon these effects, ^/>^^4e 
see how profitable they have been to us, I feel all the p^^^^^a 
of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of hut^^e- 
contrivances melt and die away within me. My rigour 
lents. I pardon something to the spirit of Uberty. 

-^ 
I AM sensible. Sir, that all which I have asserted in ^^ 
deta.il, is admitted in the gross ; but that quite a <Meter^^ 
conclusion is drawn from it. America, Gendemen say, is ^ 
noble object It is an object weU worth figkv\xt«r W O^' 
tainly It 18, If fighting a people be the beat J^ ^^^' -^ 
them. Gentlemen in this respect wiU be led ?\\ i «^ 
of means by their complexions and their habi> their <=«* C 
understand the military art, wiU of course K^" Thos^ ^^. 
dilection for it Those who wield the A«nd ''^'^ S K 
n»ay have more confidence in the ^c^" ^ <^rT%t^t 
confess, possibty for want of this WwtS^^S V^i 
„uoh more m favour of prudent mar^a^^tnt' ? "P-i^'L^ 
considering force not as an odious, bm Tfeebf^^f*^' t.' 
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" Wat retpect, 
e w still behind 
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;t. «-• " >» -' «-"' '^tr Icf r^tt they 
v.^nrems and coroUanes. X »© xact *2>, , _^ ^ 

xbeorein> * _„.^^«f« - and vour mode ot e 

SStS^r^^r^rorTna^ienc .h,ou.h 
^Tm sl^e, con&med tlxem in tYxe ixnagrmation, that 
.ui you, had an interest in these common prmcipl 
They w^^^ further confirmed in this pleasingr error 
^ of their provincial legislative assemblies- Their g 
meiits are popular in an high degree ; some are merely^ 
1 r . in aU, the popular representative is the most wei 
and this share of the people in their OTdin3,Ty govern 
never fails to inspire them with lofty sentiments, and w 
strong aversion from whatever tends to deprive them ofi 
chief importance. 

jf anything were wanting to this necessary operation 
the form of government, religion would have given it a co\ 
plete effect. Religion, always a principle of energy, in ti 
xiew people is no way worn out or impaired ; and their moc 
of professing it is also one main cause of this free spirit 
The people are protestants ; and of that kind which is tht 
most adverse to all implicit suhmission of mind and opinion. 
This is a persuasion not only favourable to liberty, but built 
upon it. 1 do not think, Sir, that the reason of this averse- 
ness in the dissenting churches, from all thatloofes.^^iiS;'^^- 
lute government, is so much to be ^csq^'^s^^Nsj^'^^s^sjl ^'^j^k^ 
tenets, as in their history. "EN^xy one knows that tb^ J^o/z7S/7 
Catholick religion is at least coeval wkJi most of the govern- 
ments where it prevails ; tba^ it has generally gone hand in 
hand with them, and received great favotir and every kind of 
support fronx authority. The Church of England too was 
formed from her cradle under the nursing care of regular 
government. But the dissenting interests have sprung up in 
direct oppositioix to aU the ordinary powers of theworJdi 
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and c*' J., Jtistify- that oppos/tj-Q 

natural i'l^ertjr. Their very ensij* o^^, ^^^ 

ful and ^^TGTxiittGdl assertion of ^'^^^ ri^ ^^ ^s^^^^^a" '- 
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the religion most prevalent in ^^ ^ ^o^- ^y-^^^^^^^^ ,.^a 
refinement on t/ie principle of re.: J ^o^^^rn <^'^^^2Sei»^^ 
of dissent, and the protestantism of th^ protestar^t ^j^g ii* 



This religion, under a variety of denominations ^^f|^^Tty 
nothing but in the communion of the spirit of ^j^^r^ ^^^"^ 
predominant in most of the Northern pr^^^"^^^^ '-^i>t^^ ^^\n% 
Church of England, notwithstanding its ^^^^^^ c0^f^^^^\eft 
reality no more than a sort of private ^^^^^ Col<^^^^^^^ v^as 
most probably the tenth of the people. ^ ^^^{gr^^^^^ .-^^i 
England when this spirit was high, and in th^ ^igrneT^^ ^^ \u 
the highest of all; and even that stream ^^ * . \g^s, for tne 
has been constantly flowing- into these Colonie , ^^^^tilisVv- 
greatest part, been composed of dissenters from . ^j^ them 

ments of their several countries, and have brought ^^opl« 

a temper and character far from alien to that of the I-^ 
with whom they mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their inanner, that some GentlotneXl 
object to the latitude of this description; because in th^ 
Southern Colonies the Chnrcli of England forms a larg-o body, 
and has a^regular establishmexiLt:. It is certainly true. Th.<^r€ 
is, however, a circumstance attending these Colonies -wl-i * l-i 
in my opinion, fully co\mtert>alances this differeno a 

makes the spirit of liberty still naore high and haue-K^' a-Xicd 
in those to the North-ward, It is, that in Virginia ^ '^ti.^-n 
Carolinas they have a vast ncinltitude of slaves. Wht ^^^ tiTie 
is the case in any part of tlie v^orld, those who are -r^^^ "^t^is 
by far the most proud and jealous of their freedon^. 
dom is to them not only a.n. enjoyment, but a kind ' 
and privilege. Not seeing there, that freedom, as ^ 
tries where it is a common blessing, and as broad and 



»*" may be united with much »*=' Vll^'i 

.*. -'^^uH^ the «--*°'^,>r^:'>;i,*= 

^,-,aiit. .Hem, l&e something that is root ,(^ ,^ ^ 
■^S-'^ *:,.,Slr.to commend the -t-^.^^^.' ^„ 
\4o<.c»f«teA ha, « least as ■»"<=" ^^J^ I-"'',. Ol> 

b« 1 "»"^le of 'be Southern Colomes at. ^ ^., <■"• * ** 
*e«?»° »o bighet and more stubboW 'P^^ «e' eS^ssR , 
»a4 -"■'* o *o^ «> '*>= North-viari i,icVt jitters 
!»«'''• ■ nanonwealths; such were o" ju be *^ neopl"' 
"■"""^ '« days were the Foles ; and su*« ^^j^ » p^^^ „f 
BOCbia o ^^^, are not slaves themselves. ^^^ jj^ »F 
ot 8ia''*^*Vynes3 of domination combines OJtfir 

,M ba»S° ^js it, ^d renders it invincible- ^ ° ,^,,^«,S 
tteedoffl; ^^ g;,^ to add another circnins'* iue 6 .^^^^ In 
*'"ucb conbibutes no mean part to*« .J ^4, 

»"' f *!' nnttietable spirit. I mean iheU tCSSaJ ^ <j( 

*"' ttty P'*'!"" '» *= ■""'^'^ '' *= '™ SQ Bft^,Jl *>S <i 

"° nf es»i<»> '>'"''f '= numerous and Po»e,>^a^ „ 

TbeT"' it tikes the lead. The greats, '= >oi, * 

P"""°°° sent to the Congress were Lav^er."""*">e' #* 

^""w^nd »»■< 'I" «»*•> endeavour to obtain .0.. *»^»» 

"1;^. =*»«• ' »="'<= J^™ '°" "^ »■> emine^ly P"' 

"in 00 branch of his business, after tracts ^^1" 

'^^ I" on viW ^° many books as those on the T iul" 

tr^e PlMiO-io"- The Colonists have „„, fj "VvJI ' 

of piii^'^'^8 them for their own use. 1 ^, "^ '^^wl^' 

Se sold Msrly as many of Blackstone'a Co,^.^^ * ' 

America as m England. General Gage maV., X^-*^' '"' 

position very pamcularly in a letter on your labl, "« ' 

iit aU the people in his government are WJ^^'^*' 

^„B in lav; and that in Boston they have hee» ^^' * 

snccessfnl chicane, wholly to evade many pZ, 0!* 

^ capital penal constitutions. The smatin^ 
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actual grievance ; liere 

the pressure of the grie^ 

They augur misjgoverrxi 

proacb of tyranny in ca; 

The last cause of th 

hardly less powerful tlxj 

but laid deep in the n 

thousand miles of 



tnvance can. prevent th 
government. Seas rol 
and the executiorL • an 
a single point is ex\oi 
have, indeed, 'winged i 
bolts in their poixnces 
there a power steps i 
passions and furiou.s 
gOj and no yarfH^^. 
rage, and bite the chai 
to you than does to a 
and it happens in. al 
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coj^crr.iATxoi*' tvjth America- 



VjTO-wti. ^" ^S® bo<Mes, the circulation of power must be 
* vigorous at the extremities. Nature has said it The 
Turk catinot govern iEgypt, and Arabia, and Curdistan, as 
^e governs Thrace ; nor has he the same dominion in 
Crimea sitid Algiers, which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. 
Despotism itself is obUged to truck and huckster. The Sultan 
gets sttch obedience as he can. He governs -with a loose 
rein, that he may govern at all ; and the 'whole of the force 
and vigour of his authority in his centre is derived fro™ a 
prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, 
is, perhaps, not so weU obeyed as you are in yours. She 
compUes too; she submits; she watches times. This is *e 
immutable condition, the eternal Law of extensive ana 
detached Empire. ' 

Then Sir. from these six capital sources ; o? -D^ctT^'^^ 
Fonn of Government ; of Religion in t^« '^°^'"' ^ 
vmces ; of M^ers in the SoutS^ r t^AMcation-. ot ^e 
Remoteness of Situation f™ !^ ' ^ n>kover oi Govern- 
ment; from all these cans ^"^^ -'t ^^ ^"^^^ 
fixown up. It hasi «~_ ^® * fierce cit->i*^ ^ t>>ft T\^«r^*. 



gro^ up. It has grown with .k ^'^ ^^ nf M Pf^-^"^ 

yourColomes,andincrear^r^*^^erovirt|l Oi ***^ f ^ 

a Spirit, that «nhappii J^^^** ^^^ the i« J! / ' 

ideas oflAbertv — ^*^er fa„,fi., . 






ideas of Libertjr; ^^T^^*" lawful '•""' **» 

or the moral ca,,! ^^^^end eith ^'^^^^ 



I DO not mean tr\ 
• the mora" 
smooth and 



would be more acS'*'''^*«nR^ 4"^^^^ U ^^^t, 
might be desired ^**tle to ^^^^ -*' ^ 



Vis. 



boundless authority ^^^ ^^^^ncil 
to be persuaded, tC. ^^^^ap ^ 



ijx trust for 



^>iat 



. „ *^'. ^^ ^^"^ 










:pe-v- «i:^. :^^^ 



lati 



excess, 

* more 

^^ them 

^^ I-ibertv 
fTbf traiy and 

® Colonists 
Te ^Vien YveVd 



zeroise of Gove„,„ ""« of j,^'' ''•fore die trial. "^ 

abrogated the «' to s,5,"'"«'>'»S by the denia of v. 

were confide,,, .^^^ ^°v^m f «■" lengths, », ,v ^V 
of anarchy, »„ y /"= first f„ ??""« of Mass,,-!, ""' 

degree of health ^^t an^ ° k " '°le?a;^'^"*'*"» 
Governor, Without p:,|°"^ fo, ^^^-.ed :^- Av«.p„ 

Slate, or "Im may art. ^°* l„ * «!„ ''■"WoilH, , 
Ch the ™« o?nT^<"«of.'> it °«^ jCf'"""" 
angh, 05 tot tna^: :°"''««Url i' "".h,^^ con,J'' «*™ 
men, believed i„f^^, °f Iho^,, "' Oo^*-d-of r,""= '» *. 
ftey were imagin,* *'=■ «^ ^itv'"'»»>L'*" e^'f^l.ho, 
-ned t, some ot^,^ b. .. ^^'*« „,;«^, ^^^^a,^ ,^ 



i 




f^^ P'^'^^^^^Jf! : "^^f ^ entirely 

as 



oiniiipotent. I am _ 

opinioi^^» which contribiat^ _ 

In effect, we suffer as xxxiiolx ^^ 

ties, a»<i *is concussiorx or sOl 

abroad* ^or, in order to T>rov*-. ^^ 

right to their Liberties, wo 3^^ Z^ ^^^ 

subvert the maxinas, wHiolii i>ros^^Z^i~^' 

om To prove that tHe A^mericans ^„ 

are obliged to depreoiato the value o/" 

we never seem to gain a paltiy adva 

debate, without attaokixig soxxie of thos^ 

ing some of tliose feelixxg^, for whicl 

sbed their blood* 

But, Sir, in ^nrlshix^g to put an end 
ments, I do not zxieaxi. to preclude ttir 
from it. Far from, deciding on a sn 
•would patiently go round and round 
it minutely in every possible aspect. 
engaging yon to an. equal attention, J 
as I am capable of discerning, there 
ceeding relative to this stuhborn Spi 
Colonies, and distnr\>s your Gover 
change that Spirit, a.s inconvenient. 
To prosecute it as criminal. Or, u 
sary. I wonld not l3e guilty of an 
can think of "tout: these three. . 
started, that of giving up the Col 
a reception, that X do not thinl 
a great while ^poix it^ It « tvc 
anger; like the frowardness of p 
^ ^^ they would 

they cannot get an. «* / 

nothing. 



The first of th -^I^RICA. 

^enient, by ^g . ^ Plans to u 

^ystematick proere",? *^ ''^^^^^iT ,*' ^P'"' ''^ •"^°"- 
j^ attended with ^'"^' ^t is ^d ^""^ '' *^ '"^^t like a 
^ I conceive, of iff^** *fficulti J "" '*' Principle; but it 
^g into the Plan« ?°'^>^^iliaes ^!?'"^ °^ ^^'^ "tUe short, 
^ *« growin ^ ^^ ^ve W "^^ *PP^" by examin- 
ee cause of their ^"P'^'ation in ,J''"°P°'^- 
^Ih Houses, bv ^'"^^'^^^^ce, it ^^ , ® Colonies is evidentlj 
^j^use, that in L^®'' °f Weight i*^* ^'''°" »«ntioned in 
^^ Crown to ml?*'' *° *^^eck th,- "^ received not without ap- 
^t»eme there ar "° *"««her 1^ ^vil, it would be proper for 
^ 1 ready so much *^° ^Mecti,. ""^^ ^'^ ^^^' ^« '<> 'J^ 
^oin for aMmt,''"«'"'^d Jand^"' The first, that there is 
^^t only withh«u**"®® ^"*Ore r>^ *^ P'^^ate hands, as to afford 
Se the 'a r. tT^r ^^-nt:.^b ^^^^tion, '^'^-^'^ *« <^«>- 
^^is hoarding of ?* ^"^J' effect T''^^''^ "' '°''- ^^ *« 
TJluc of the po 3^ '^^^ >«^ldern *^^ ^"^"^ ^^ desoMoa^ 
Snopolists, Sow ""^ '** the ?^ ''°"'' "^ '° "^^ '^. 
farming mischief ^f* ,^^ ^^^^t^""?'^ "^ *' ^'^ P"'^^! 
But if you sto^;^,^^;^tiS^'^ ^»^-^ to the gro,^^^ ^l 

quence? The peonu *^ STant^ 
bave ^r so « j;,*°«'<i o^-^'^m V W^^ 
gart«,n. »".,, p„ Of i"! -»«»). pir*?"' 8»«tei, V 
from one place, thev ..rm ^^ ^es*.t^ ^- Von ^ 

remove -th their To^ ^^^ oT t .^^3^oul^°°'«^tion 
the people in the back s^tS^^ W^^^ ^n^^Trv^'^P'^ 
to particular situations. I'^^^entsl^ ^»v^y%<^<«>d 
lachiaa nxounlains. From ^^^^y C^ ^W^^/!':, ^^^ «^ 
an immense plam, one va^- ^^'^ce tK ^^^^ fn * '"^ched 
five hundred miles. Over th^^. ^-^?1>-C^r ** V 

^ ..ich they ^../^-O^^^^^^^^ 

^ ^^ot»,,^>ment 



\ 



I 



To 



frontie''^ a fierce and irresistilS, 
vottr Governors and yoxxr Cou 

would. ^^^' »n iio long time, r»u 
toforbi<J*sacrime, an<i to supj 



wo 

toU- 

^^plessmg of 




P 



would t>^ ^« happy resixlt of th^ 
of wild toasts, that earth, ^wrhioti 

much wiser, has b»een our policy 

invited our people, t>y every kinci 

merits. We have invite d 1:lie liusl 

for his title, TAT'e Ixave taia^ht 1 

mysterious virtixe of ^^iv^st^ and pa 

each tract of laxxd, as it -w^as peo; 

ruling pover slioxUdL n.e'ver l>e wl: 

settled all we covild ; a,nci "we ha 

settlement witlx government. 

Adhering, Sir, as X do, to thii 

reasons I have jnst given, I 

hedging-in population to be neii 

To impoverislx tlxe Colonies i 

to arrest the not^le oonrse of the 

be a more easy tast. X freely c 

a disposition to a system of this 

continue the restraint after the oi 

as rivals to oixr "^^^^^^^l^^X. 

certainly do. ^^ ^^^eiexxt for 
oftenmore ttia^ ^ po^er c 

direct arxd -^^^^t^^^^^X.. 
violence as very , gonsid. 

mistaken. Btat wfaexx 1 



^o puipose but to be '^ ""^^CA. 

^t»le. in order to w ^""^PosteroL "'' ^* ^*°»« ^ my poor 

^ore than the old 1?«^ ob^S' *° ^^^'^^ *«» u JrL 

^yri^y. Which pr ' ^^'^^ »« 1 thoo^^ ^* "' ^ '™">. nothing 

^^ission. But rL?°f*^« ^Q. ^T^^'' «^P»°ded problem ,5 

^^^narjr course; ^.'^^^t. that n^?.'' ^''^ <=°'"Pl«ed your 
^^a that there 'are ^''^^^tent 1^^ '"^ ^"^^^ in her 
^^tes, wheu they ^h?'^''^ ^^o^J!!? ^"^^th d^; 
^ospenty, q, ^^ho are too ^ *^ "» ^'^ f°««n^ of all 
^;v>^/''JAi a,^ suZJ^^'^S enc, f ^'^ *o contribute to your 
^^ The temper and **'*'• *° ^'"P'*^** 7°" mm, 

^e, I am afraid, uno^^'^^'er ^u- .. 

J fear, falsify the n w- ^^^ by ** P'*^ ^ °"r Colonies, 

tliem that they are ^*® ***■ thi***^ h«man art. We cannot, 

^e blood of freedo °' ^^'^^ig / ^^"^^ people, and persuade 

^ey would hear vo.? *^**"^'Jlate'«°*^ * °**'°° '° *^°^ **"^ 

^position; your spe^ '^^ *^^m th-*^^ ''""^f .^ '"^^ 

is the unfittest pers!^„ ^ ^ould k *'* ^ *°'^'' *^«ect JT^ 

into slave.7. ^^^^ o«» ^artb ^"^^ y°»- An EnjlUK^^^ 

I think it is ' *o argue another ^^ 

the Roman Catholid ^^»r fr^ ^ Po-Wer * , 

1-d, ^. an in^p;::;- a Pen^-^ ^^ ^^^ 

diagoonwg «s going om^ The ' "**■ «ie oL """^^ 
I should not conade * "^^^ f^hil'*^^^^ of - "^'^'^ of %• 
The education of th, ^^^^ toX.'*^ C ^^^'"'^'^^'^ ^ 
alterable bottom ^^ ^J;Hca,,\»r .f^^^^^Wo,,. J, 

them to bum their boov *"«lijrirx '^Hcv ^ "» the M.™ 
lawyers ^^^ ^ir^:^^%curS::-^ v'^/'^ the ^,^^' 
Of their assembUea.^^ of i^^^ ^cj^ ^ "^'U^ot'^' 
are best read i^ ^,7 ^f»lsW . ^ > o^ ^CC; ,^ ^ J^^Sttade 
practicable to ^^^ Ptivil^^ >^ th>oi7^.«'- 

^^-^^ ^-^.^ ^*^8 thft "'^ »«»- 



^o 




we must STovern i>7K*«s«, j 
torn ; «ot q^.,^ ^ «^ pi 

difficult to be ien; -^'**=«^*l 
With regard to Ik ''^«<iiW» 

daves. This project h""^ * »i 
yet I never coulS »^^ »**5 i 
Slaves are often xxx ^*^^« m 

^d offer Of Jibert-^?* ***^«=hej 
toshes few insSx. '"^^ «ot a 
persuade slaves to Sf^/ ^^ it. ; 
8W; and i^ tUis ^ ^^^' »« it , 
these pleasing tasks }f^^^*=i««s sc 
talk of enfranchise^^^r ^°'^'- W 



master may enfraxxch^^ ^^ ^« «ot 

fence of freedom ? a ***° ' and 



had recourse more 2^ "Measure to 
a desperate situation o^x. °'^*'*'' *«<* 
Slaves as these vinf "^eir affairs. 
all men are froux ^j^*^'^"nate blaci 
offer of freedom, tr *^^'^' must they 
to their present ix^^ ***** ^*^^ '^^o- 
causes of quaxrel >vitK !^' ^^°^ *^ 
any more in tha-t - ^ *hose masters it 

an African vesset^.^^"?*^ "f"'' °^*^- 

attemptmg at the same instant ^ S^- 
of iberjy, and to advertise his saS ^ s^^^ i 
But let ns suppose all theS^^ ^ 
The Ocean remains. You can^^j pU*^f 



wise tc^^^' tJiis is not j 



wise -- "ot jvidioio 

for Bi»»**^® twctured with hun 
Perhaps, Sir. I am mist^U, 
distiog»»^"«d from a singly «= 
of it is t*»is; that an Empire 
tinder o«e common hea.<l ; ^«v 
or a presiding: republick. 
frequency happen (ana. notl 
umfortoitjr of servitude caxi 
subordinate parts have manv 



8ut)orcu**««.c parts iia.ve many 
Between these privileges send 

iheUne maybe --—^ - 

too, very bitte 
though every 



the Une may be extrerxxelx ri 
too, very bitter dispvites, strxd 
tV\MiaV\ everv i-k^;-.^'!^ -_ 



the ordinary exercise of tHe si 
of it. The claim, of a i>rivile 
to imply a superior- x>o^ver. ] 
a State, or of a iperson, ^who 
better than speal^ing rkonsen! 
quanels among tlxe ooixipon 
union of comtnnnities, I ca 
more compleatly imp>ru.cleiit, t 
pire to insist, tliat, IF any privi 
or his acts, his -w^Kole authori 
daim rebellion, to l3eat to ar 
provinces under tlxe l3axi« Wi 
the provinces to malce no dii 
it not teach tlierrx tliat the Go^ 
of Liberty is tantaxxxoiant to 
to which sulDinission is eqi 
not always be c^xiite coxivenie 
munities with sixcK an idea. 

We are indeed, irx all disi 
necessity of thirxgs, the judg 
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^Q^Cjl,lATION JVITH AMERICA. 

but of a kind totally different. Such an act may be a ^se 
lation but it is ^^ concession : whereas our present 
Se is die mode of giving satisfaction. 

Sir I think you tnnst perceive, that I am resolved this day 
to have nothing at all to do with the question of the right of 
taxation. Some gentlemen startle— but it is true ; I put it 
totally out of the question. It is less than nothing in my 
consideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor wiU you, Sir, 
that gentlemen of profound learning are fond of displaying 
it on this profound subject. But my consideration is narrow, 
confined, and wholly limited to the Policy of the question. I 
do not examine, whether the giving away a man's money be 
a power excepted and reserved out of the general trast of 
government ; and how far all mankind, in all forms of Polity, 
are entitled to an exercise of that Right by the Charter of 
Nature. Or whether, on the contrary, a Right of Taxation 
is necessarily involved in the general, principle of Legislation, 
and inseparable from the or<]dnary Supreme Power. These 
are deep questions, where great names militate against each 
other ; where reason is perplexed ; and an appeal to autho- 
rities only thickens the confusion. For high and reverend 
authorities lift ^P their heads on both sides ; and there is no 
sure footing: '^^ ^« middle. This point is the great Serbonian 
%, ^eirjfjix^ J^amiata and Mouni Casius old. Where annus 
^^""^^ ^ve sunk. I do not intend to be overwhelmed in that 
,^' though in such respectable company. The question 
^^* ^e is, not whether you have a right to render your 
people ij^j-ser^^^^ > but whether it is not your interest to make 
h . ^^t^xyy- ^^ ^' '^^^^ wt^at a lawyer tells me I may do; 
I, ^^atTut^^^^^^' ^^ason, and justice tell me 1 <night to do. 
con ^''liUc ^^^ *" ^^^se for being a generous one? Is no 
or^^ioix T>'^oP^^' but that which is xnade from your mnt 
^*8>xt to ^^^P ^hat you grant? Or does it lessen the 



8 cONClUATIOHr WZTB JiMERICA. 

^move all suspicion, audi to give perfect content. But un- ■ 

^«ZIte even^. since tiiat tixne. xnay make somethmg further 
fortunate e ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ necessary for the satisfaction of • 

**Tcotot^es, than for thte dignity and consistency of our 
o^n fotoie proceedings^^ 

y^ taken a very incorrect measure of the disposition 

iT House, if this proposal in itself would be received j 

o^ Isl*®- ^ think. Sir, we liave few American Financiers. 

"^^ ^ misfortune is, we are too acute ; we are too exquisite 

?^^ conjectures of tlie future, for men oppressed with such 



^ t a^^ present evils. Tbe more moderate among the 
S^®* ^^ of Parliamentary Concession freely confess, that 
^^^^hop^ no good from Taxation ; but they apprehend the 
^\ nists liave further views ; and if this point were con- 
?^ they would instantly attack the Trade Laws. These 
r ntlet^^^ *^® convinced, that this was the intention from 
*h beg^*^^^^^ *• ^^^ ^^^ quarrel of the Americans with Taxa- 
tion ^^^ "^^ more than a cloak and cover to this design. 
Such has been the language even of a Gentleman of real 
moderation, and of a natural temper well adjusted to fair and 
equal Government. 1 am, however. Sir, not a little surprized 
at this tind of discourse, whenever I hear it ; and I am the 
xnore surprized, on account of the argimients which I con- 
stantly find in company with it, and which are often urged 
from tbe same mouths, and on the same day. 

for instance, when we alledge, that it is against reason to 
tax a P^^P^^ '''^^^'' ^^ '^^^y restraints in trade as the Ameri- 
cans, tbe Noble Lord in the blue ribband shaU teU you. that 
the restraints on trade are futile and useless ; of no advan- 
taae *^ us, and of no burthen to those on whom they are 
imposed 5/^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ to America is not secured by the 
Acts of Navigation, but by the natural and irresistible advan- 
oi a commercial preference. 



I 



of quarrej. we h 

f^' ^ order of "« '° "^ "'"he/- fe COlD^S^SSfe^-^^^^ 

•T'"' U n„,,°4^*™=. precede d,e disput_^a^ ^ ^^ 

I-™ be the ,s^ / " «>w momeat a di=:«,Sk. ^t- to .„ " 

to ctacem co„ec,ll " Position, anilW— ^^^=^- Ir^"^ 
you consent u> ZZ^^ """trovers, „ !,,°'^2:>'=^ Of ^^^ *V 

rule for P>.„iS":"'''='«°n. ^W^^ ^<^^=-^ S> ^ O 
>1»« speculation ''^ ^"^ RQ.% ^®"- ••i^.M- 'SCOhJ ^ W , 

•uihorih, „r ./" this o,. "t^ntj^^ * J, """1 Of .. "'at w 



2oa coNciLiATTOJsr WITH am^H^^ ' a x^jere. 

transplanted into that soil ; and grrew and ^ ^^^ jjouse oi 



Commons, gave us at least a House of Coix^ churlishly 



otci 



Magna Charta, if it did not give us ^^'^^^"^^^ons of'^fS^^ 

35 

made immediately a partaker* TKis benefit ^* ^^led ^^ ^^^ 



and consequence. But your ancestors did ^^ j^eland 



was 



down alone to the feast of Magna Charta^ ^ Eugfe^ ^^^^ 
made immediately a partaker* TKis benefit ^ ^^i^ed ^^ ^^^ 
and liberties, I confess, was not at first ^^^^ .^VvotVcj ^^^^ 



Ireland. Mark the consequence. Englisb ^V^\e;"a. 
English liberties had exactly the same bour>^^^^^o 

standard could never be advanced an inc^A b^^^ "'" 

privileges. Sir John Davis sbows beyond a ^^Ul^v^ ^'^ '^ 






refusal of a general communication of these rigl#^^\)4\ttn8*> 
true cause why Ireland was five hundred years in ^nt, al- 
and after the vain projects of a Military Gov&cfjjjj^ ^ goon 
tempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it \ir^^l*^fflish, 
discovered, that nothing could make that country -^^ , 

in civility and allegiance, but your laws and your fc^^f^ 
legislature. It was not Englisb arms, but the Engli^^ ^^^' 
stitution, that conquered Ireland. From that time, 2r^^^ 
has ever had a general Parliament, as she had b<?^^v^ 
partial Parliament. You changed the people; yojx ^^^ ^ 
the religion ; but you never touched the form Qr tl^ 
substance of free government in that King<iQ^ <0^ ^* 
posed kings ; you restored tbem ; you alter^^ ' e^^^^^ 
to theirs, as well as to your own Crown; i ^^ ^^^^ ri^^^^ 
altered their Constitution ; the principle of ^t f^ ^ ^^ 
spected by usurpation ; restored with th^ ^^ic^ l^io^ ^ 
Monarchy, and established, I trust, for ever v""^^*^ lo^i^^ 
Revolution This has made Ireland the grea^^ ^^^ frisb^^ 
Kingdom that It is ; and from a disgfaS ^^^ K^^^^ 
intolerable to this nation, has rendered S"'"' "oa^ P^ 

of our strength and ornament This coun'r; ^"'^^^^^^^^ 

to have ever formaJJy taxed her tu^ • ^ ^^"^ Ar^V^ 




( 



of '^ ' 



coivcJX.jr^3rjo2^ wits America. 

They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit of the Welsh by 
all sorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited by statute the 
sending all sorts of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by pro- 
clatnation (with something more of doubt on the legality) 
the sending arms to America. They disarmed the Welsh by 
statute, as you attempted (but still with more question on 
the legality) to disarm New England by an instruction. 
They made an Act to drag ofifenders from Wales into 
England for trial, as you have done (but with more hard- 
ship) with regard to America. By another Act, where one 
of the parties was an Englishman, they ordained, that his 
trial should be always by English. They made Acts to 
restrain trade, as you do ; and they prevented the Welsh 
from the use of fairs and markets, as you do the Americans 
from fisheries and foreign ports. In short, when the Statute 
Book was not quite so much swelled as it is now, you find 
no less than fifteen acts of penal regulation on the subject 
of Wales. 

Here we rub our hands — A fine body of precedents for 

the authority of Pariiament and the use of it !— I admit it 

fully; and pray add likewise to these precedents, that aJl 

thQ while, Wales rid this Kingdom like an incubus; that 

it was an unprofitable and oppressive burthen ; and that an 

^ng^'ishman travelling in that country could not go six yards 

^^^ the hig^ ^^^^ without being murdered. 

•^*® march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it was not, 
until aft^^ rj^^o Hundred years, discovered, that, by an eternal 
'aw, Providence had decreed vexation to violence; and po- 
^«rty to r^^itic Your ancestors did however at length open 
.^ ^y^H to ^^^ ^ husbandry of injustice. They found 
1. '^^ tvr^txt^y ""^ ^ ^^^ people could of all tyrannies the 
Lr ^^ ^^Tdored; and that laws made against a whole naton 
r,'^ not tl.^ "^^^^ eflfectual methods of securing its obedi- 
'^' ^coordingly. u, ^he Twenty-seventh year of Henry 
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v^here the said County Palatine of Chester is and 
hath been always hitherto exempt, excluded and se- 
parated out ai]^ frorn your High Court of Parliament, 
to have any Knights and Burgesses within the said 
Court; by reason whereof the said inhabitants have 
hitherto sustained manifold disherisons, losses, and 
damages, as well in their lands, goods, and bodies, 
as in the good, civil, and politic governance and 
maintenance of the commonwealth of their said 
country: (2.) And forasmuch as the said inhabit- 
ants have always hitherto been bound by the Acts 
and Statutes made and ordained by your said High- 
ness, and your most noble progenitors, by authority 
of the said Court, as far forth as other counties, cities, 
and boroughs have been, that have had their Knighu 
and Burgesses within your said Court of Parliament, 
and yet have had neither Knight ne Burgess there 
for the said County Palatine ; the said inhabitants, for 
lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and grieved 
with Acts and Statutes made within the said Court, 
as well derogatory unto the most ancient jurisdictions, 
liberties, and privileges of your said County Palatine, 
as prejudicial unto the commonwealth, quietness, rest, 
and peace of your Grace's most bounden subjects 
inhabiting within the same/ 

What did ParHament with this audacious address ?— Reject 

/^ as a Jibel ? Treat it as an afiFront to Government? Spurn 

^^ as a derogration from the rights of legislature ? "Did thej 

^^ss ft over the table ? Did they burn it by the hands of the 

common hangman ?— -They took the petition of grievance, 

„ ^%ed ^^ ^^ ^^s, without softening or temperament, 

/'P^^^ecj ^f the original bitterness and indignation of com- 

reT^' they ^^^^ ^^ the very preamble to their Act of 

sanrT^ ' ana consecrated its principle to all ages in the 

cess ^ i^ ^y "-^"^^ ^^ample. It was attended mth the sue 

has H ^^^^ ^^^ ^T^^' Chester, civilized as well as Wales, 

"^^^orxstr^ted that freedom and not servitude, is the cure 
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V ^^nceof representation that is actual and palpable? 

S^la^o; however ample, to be totally insufficient for the 
^ Tl of the inhabitants of territories that are so near, 
^'^^f c^paxatively so inconsiderable. How then can I think 

^ ^^ent for those wbiclx are infinitely ^eater, and m- 

1 -t^lv more remote f 

Y u -^ ^^^' ^^' perbaps imagine, that I am on the 
• t of proposing to you. a scbeme for a representation of 

P^^^^^lonies in Parliament. Perhaps I naight be inclined 
*® ^^j^ain some sucb tbought ; but a great flood stops 
^^ ^^ my course. Opposuit tiaftira^ — I cannot remove the 
^® ^^1 t>arriers of the creation. The thing, in that mode, 
^^^'^ not t^ow to be possible. As I meddle with no theory, 
^ j^ot absolutely assert the impracticability of such a 

^ ^ sentation. But 1 do not see my way to it ; and those 
^^\ vjgLve been more confident have not been more success- 
T \ flo^ever, the arm of public benevolence is not short- 
ed; *^^ ^^^® ^^^ often several means to the same end. 
What nature has disjoined in one w^ay, wisdom may unite 
in another. When we cannot give the benefit as we would 
^sh, 1®^ ^^ ^^^ refuse it altogether. If we cannot give the 
principal' let us find a substitute. But how ? Where ? What 
substUute? . 

fortunately i am not obliged for the ways and means ot 
this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. I am 
not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the fertile 
fram^rs of imaginary commonwealths ; not to the Republic): 
of plato ; not to the Utopia of More ; not to the Oceana of 
Harri^S^^^" ^^ ^^ before me— it is at my feet, and the rude 
swaif^ ^"^'"^^ ^""'^^ "^ '' ^^'^^ ^^ clouted shorn. I only wish 
you *^ ^^^^^^^> ^^ ^^e theory, the ancient Constitudonal 
policy o^ ^^'^ Kmgdom with regard to representation, as that 
^Ucy ^^ ^^"^ d«elared in Acts of Parliament; and, as to 
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"■ ' bcrty and pti'^^^ 
free inhabitants, have not had the ^^\^j. a Burgesses, 9^ 
of electing and sending any Kni^ts a^^^^^ ^^ j^^rUa- 
others, to represent them in the Hxg** 

be laid ^^^""''"'f 
This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to vc ^^^guage ot 

(excepting the description) it is laid down in th^ ^^^ ^f 

the Constitution ; it is taken nearly verbattm 

Parliament. 

The second is like unto the first — 

, lial>^-^ 
« That the said Colonies and Plantations have oeen ^^^^^^ 
to, and bounden by, several subsidies, paymen ' ^^,^^ |J 
and taxes, given and granted by Parliament, 6^^ 

the said Colonies and Plantations have TvOl 
Knights and Burgesses, in the said H\g\v CqC^^ ^^ 
Parliament, of their own election, to represeiil fap^ ^^^' 
dition of their country ; by lack whereof they Vi^c-J^^^^^^ 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsldiei.'^ givCB, 
granted, and assented to, in the said Court, in ^Lm 
prejudicial to the commonv^ealth, quietne^^ ^T'^^ 
peace of the subjects inhabiting within the ^^^7^" 

Is this description too hot, or too cold, too ^. 
weak ? 1^0®^ ^^ arrogate too much to the suv^^^^^' ^^ ^^^ 
ture? Does it lean too much to the claims rT^eme legislv 
If it runs into any of these errors, the fauit /J^^ the people? 
is the language of your own ancient Acts of tw^'^'^^-^A It 

jjon mens hie sermo, sed quae prsecepit Of n 
Rusticus, abnormis sapiens. ^» 

It is the genuine produce of the antient, -fc, ., 
bred sense of this country_l did not cV-^ *^^%)^Onit. 
tide of the venerable rust that rather ^^^^ ^^ J* oft ^ ^. 
than destroys, the metal. It would be ^^NO^f^^' 
with a tool the^ stones which con^tt..-...,,,,^Pi'of "^^^^^^^^ 



peace. I would not violate with Hifsr'"'"^*^^l tV H^^^%c 



ouaand noble roughness of thes^^^ '^C^'^S' 
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touched and grieved by the Stamp Act? I shaH say tbey 
until that tax is revived. VSTere they not touched and 
^ eved by the duties of 1767, whicli were likewise repealed, 
Sd which Lord Hillsborough teUs you (for tie Ministiy) 
tTere laid contrary to the true principle of commerce ? Is 
not the assurance given by that noble person to the Colonies 
of a resolution to lay no more taxes on them, an admission 
that taxes would touch and grieve them? Is not the Reso- 
lution of the Noble Lord in the blue ribband, now standing 
on your Journals, the strongest of all proofs that Parliamen- 
tary subsidies really touched and grieved them ? Else why 
all these changes, modifications, repeals, assurances, and 



Resolutions? 

The next proposition is — 



• That, from the distance of the said Colonies, and from 
other circumstances, no method hath hitherto been 
devised for procuring a representation in Parliament 
for the said Colonies/ 

This is an assertion of a fact. I go no further on the paper; 
though, in my private judgement, an useful representation 
is impossible ; I am sure it is not desired by them ; nor 
ought it perhaps by us ; but I abstain from opinions. 
The fourth Resolution is — 

■ That each of the said Colonies hath within itself a body, 
chosen in part, or in the whole, by the freemen, free- 
holders, or other free inhabitants thereof, commomy 
Called ^^ General Assembly, or General Court; wim 
Powers legally to raise, levy, and assess, according ro 
the s^^^'/^^^sage of such Colonies, duties and taxes 
tov^r^rds defraying all sorts of public services. 
. ^^i« coti^P^*^'''^^ ^ *^ Colony AssembUes is certain. It 
1 ^'^^'^d ^y ^^^ ""^^^ ^^our of their Acts of Supply m all 
*' ^^^iUt^^^^^' ^^ ^hi^h the constant, style of granting is, 
^^ ^a to "^ Majesty;' ^nd Acts granting to theCro.n 



\ to ^^'^ 
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0^iYi« 4tbof April, 1748, a Committee of this House came 
.L {oUowing Resolution 2 



• T^S^S'^the opinion of tliis Committee, That it is jnst 

and reasonable that tbe several Provinces and Colonies 

of Massachusetts Bay, Ne^v Hampshire, Connecticut, 

and Rhode Island, be reimbursed the expenses they 

have been at in tals^ing aiici securing to the Crown of 

Great Britain the Islaiici of ^Cape Breton and its de- 

petidencies/ 

The expenses were immense for such Colonies. They were 
l^ove 200,000/. sterling; money first raised and advanced 
their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756, a Message from the King 
^e to us, to this effect ; 

* His Majesty, being sensible of the zeal and vigour with 
which his faithful subjects of certain Colonies in North 
America have exerted themselves in defence of his 
Majesty s just nghts and possessions, recommends it 
to this House to take the same into their consideration, 
and to ei^^^ejns Majesty to give them such assistance 
as may be a proper reward and encouragement: 

On the 3rd of Febniary, 1755, the House came to a suit- 

able Resolution, expressed in words nearly the same as those 

of the Message : but with the further addition, that themoney 

then voted was as an encouragement to the Colonies to exert 

themselves with vig^^^^ It will not be necessary to go through 

,U die t-um--s^^^^ your records have gfven to the 

ihe JoiSsT '''"^^""'^' ^^^ '^ the places in 

Vol. xxvi;v-i6th and 19th May, 1757 
Vol. xxviu.— June i st, 1 7 s8— A V^rn J^^u 

-March 26th and ItJ5 ^ ^'i^ ^oth, 1759 

Vol. xxix.— Jan. 22nd and 26th tJa ^^/• 

17th, 1763. ^' 1762— March 14th and 
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He proP^^ to repeal an Act, made in the fowrt 
rear of the reign of his present IslS^ajesty, intitulec 
A-ct fo^ ^^® better regialating^ of the GawGmment oi 

yQvitice of the Massaclinset's Bay, in New Englanc 
p^Xidy also, that it may l>e proper to explain and ame 
an Act, made in the tliirty -fifth year of. the reign 
Ij^ng Henry the Eighth, intituled. An Act for th 

Trial of Treasons committed out of the King's Do- 

pinions.* 

1 Nvisb, Sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, because (inde- 
pendently o^ the dangerous precedent of suspending the 
rights of the subject during the King's pleasure) it was 
passed, as I apprehend, with less regularity, and on more 
partial principles, than it ought. The corporation of Boston 
was not heard before it was condemned. Other towns, full 
as guilty as she was, have not had their ports blocked up. 
Even the Restraining Bill of the present Session does not 
go to the length of the Boston Port Act. The same ideas 
of prudence, which induced you not to extend equal punish- 
ment to equal guilt, even when you were punishing, induced 
jne, who mean not to chastise, but to reconcile, to be satis- 
fied with the punishment already partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence and accommodation to circumstances, 
prevent you from taking away the Charters of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, as you have taken away that of Massa- 
chuset's Colony, though the Crown has far less power in 
the two former provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; and 
though the abuses have been full as great, and as flagraivt, 
in the exempted as in the punished. The same reasons 
of prudence and accommodation have weight with me Va 
restoring the Charter of Massachusefs Bay, "Besides, Sir, 
the act which changes tKe Chatter of Massachusetts is in 
many particulars so exceptionable, that if I did not msh 
absoliately to repeal, I would by ^W means desire to iter if, 
as several of us provisions tenet to the subversion ot ^ 
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^4. Resolution relates to tlie Courts of Aami. 

-^ tnay b« proper to regulate tlie Courts o* /^^ '^^^^^^^ 

^'TVvat ^ or Vice-Admiralty, autliorized l^y tive UVti^s-jj^jT^^TXii. 

rSiter of the Fourtli of George t.\ie 'T\&sd./\S5^ ^^^th 

^ V^^tier as to make tlie same moxe ^^.oxMC^^^^g^^^ t^_?^^^ 

\ tliosewbo sue, or are suedL, in. tlie said. Cou:^: — ^_ ^^io^^ 

^ •n.rovide for the more decent maintenance ^^, ^v. « 

judges in the same. ^^;it ti^^ 

These Courts 1 do not -wisli to ta.k.e avraty ; they 
th mselves proper establishments. This Court is o^Xsi 
capital securities of the Act of ISTavigation. The. 
its iurisdiction, indeed, has been exicrestsed ; but *^^5te^ °^ the 
gether as proper, and is indeed on many accoi^^^^^ **Ht q^ 
eligible, -where new powers were -wanted, than a >^^ ^ ajfo 
solutely new. But Courts incommodiously situat.^^^%^ Ujo, * 
deny justice ; and a Court, partaking in the firui^^^ > ^**^ ^ * 
condemnation, is a robber. The Congress cc^-^^^^t it^^c* 
complain jastiy, of this grie-vance. ^*^^^ ^^ 

These are the three consequential T>roT>ositic->^ ^ ^,1 

thought of two or three more ; but they com,^^^^. ^ 
near detail, and to the province of executive C^^^ *-^tK ^^% 
^hich 1 wish Parliament always to superint.C^^^V«I/^*' too 
assume. If t^® first six are granted, congruitO^^*>(/ ^^^^ex^t 
latter three. If not, the things that remain ^ n^* ^^V^ , * 
be, 1 hope, rather unseemly incumbrances oi^*»rel: ^^ry '° 
^ri very materially detrimental to its strengt}^^^ th^^^^^*! ^ * 

^''*'' f iJ^-^^'"'^^^ ^^°^ •. ^'^t ^ plainly ^''^'^aS?^^-' 

^ t^r*. as rr.r.V . ^^> ^ resoTtiiig to the ^ » to ^ %rv^ I \ 
.entaUon. state. ,^ S^^^^^^ ^^^ X^^^^^C^ 
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aaa cojvciziATjroi)^ ivjts America. 

they are composed and att rest, from their conduct, or tVieir 

expressions, in a state of disturbance and irritatioTi- It is 

besides a very great mistalce to imagine, that mankiriLd foWov? 

up practically any speculative principle, either of ^o^^mmenl 

or of freedom, as far as it wiU go in argument and logical 

illation. We Englishmerx stop very short of the ^rinapJes 

upon which we support any given part of our Constitution; 

or even the whole of it together. I could easily, if I baJ nor 

already tired you, give yon very striking and convincing 

instances of it. This is nothing but what is na^-^raJ snd 

proper. All government, indeed every human beJ^^fit and 

enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, is ^^yir^ded 

on compromise and barter. We balance inconveniences; 

we give and take ; we remit some rights, that we n^^X <^W 

others; and we choose rather to be happy citizens, than 

subtle disputants. As w^ rr..... „;«. .Zi ..r..=^ natural 



,ce some 



... ^ .^ . . ^^® ^^e must give away som 

liberty, to enjoy civil aH^^^*. . 

• -1 \L^.^\J / i_ ^^ vantages ; so we must sacri^— 

civil liberties, for the si /i«,^ o > , 

«,,,ninn ^nH f^ii , ^^^aiitages to bc derived from "^^ com- 
munion and fellowshirfc ^^ . -d * • — all fair 

dealings, the thing box,°K.^ ^'^"^ """P"""- ^"'"^rti to 
the purchase paid No^^*"* ™"«* ^^ «°°"^ propOmou to 
of his soul. ThoucJ; "^^ ^^""^ ^^^y '^ imnu^vakjml 

haughty, yet it is ^^^ ?'"^*' ^o^^e is apt to ma«e slaves 
ance of a great em^S*^'"« a part of the artificial import- 

rights, and all the intoT^ -^^^ ^^"' *° P*^ *''°'" ** ^' ***'*'''^ 
of us who would not ^^*^ <iignity of human nature. None 
a government purely J^^*l^e his Ufe rather than f5d/ under 
amongst us who th'^v^*^^'^* But although there are some 
provements, to mak ***• *^^^ Constitution wants niany im- 
haps none who are of ' * *^<*inplete system of lib^"^ 5 P"' 
aim at such improve *****^ opinion would tlunk »*• "^^* *^ 
risquing everything tK^^**** ^^ disturbing his co»^^' '^ 
enterprize, we conside*!^ ^^" *° "^ '^^<.<V^1!, 
- - to gain; a^r^^*^-* -« - to lose, as .^^/,;^, 

'''*« more and better stake 
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^,3 I do not see that the sa^e principles might not 

^^"^ed into twenty islands, and with the same good eflfect. 

^^ia my model with regard to America, as far as the 

- t^al drcumstances of the two countries are the same. I 

know no other unity of this Empire, than I can draw from 

ts example during these periods, when it seemed to my poor 

nderstanding more united than it is now, or than it is likely 

be by the present methods. 

goT ance I speak of these methods, I recollect, Mr. 

Speaker, almost too late, that I promised, before I finished, 

to say something of the proposition of the Noble Lord on 

the floo^» wl»ic^ '^as been so lately received, and stands on 

your Journals. 1 must be deeply concerned, whenever it is 

jjjy misfortune to continue a difference with the majority of 

this House. But as the reasons for that diflference are my 

apology for thus troubling you, suflFer me to state them in 

a very few words. I shaU compress them into as smaU a 

body as I possibly can, having ah-eady debated that matter 

at large, when the question was before the Committee. 

first, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a ransom 
by auction ;-because it is a meer project. It is a thing 
new; unheard of; supported by no experience; justified by 

"° r^°?ILT r- ""^^^^ °^ ^'^ ancestors, or root in 
the Constituuon. It « neither regular Parliamentary taxation 

"""^ri^tvermT'"'"'"" '« ^^o^Po^e vii?,^^^ 
rule, which wUl ever make me adverse to any tnal of exneri 

,^g 4e Colonies to ,b, «a.cS,^ " rl*^,?°' '" 
a„d bis wccessours > To settle tZ^T' ° ^ ""^ ^ 

, t,* HO.., is ca,,^ ."possittr Yxr.rar;^:: 
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universally accepted, wfll plunge 70a int^JJ^ ^^ jjie pr^- 
tricable difficulties. In wli^t year of our ^ ^^^^^^ ^f tbe 
portions of payments to be settled ? ^o s 7 ^^^^j p^^ers 
impossibility that Colony agents should bav &^^^^^ ^ .^pi^re 
of taxing the Colonies at their discretion ; c^^ ^^ ^j Qfders 
you, that the communication by special mess ^ \^ variation 
between these agents and. their constituents ^.^^ether, and 
of the case, when the parties come to conten ^ jj^^tter of 
to dispute on their relative proportions, will ^^ ^^ ^^j 
delay, perplexity, and confusion that never can ^^^^ .^ ^^ 
If all the Colonies do not appear at the outcry, ^^^^^^^ ^^ 
condition of those assemblies, who offer by ^^ ^^^ 
their agents, to tax themselves up to your ideas o ^^^^^^;. 
portion? The refractory Colonies, who refuse aU ^^^^^ 
tion, will remain taxed only to your old impositions, ^^^^ 
however grievous in principle, are trifling a5 ^^ P^ " ^^^ 
The obedient Colonies in this scheme are heavily ^y ' ^ 
refractory remain unburthened. What will you do? 
you lay new and heavier taxes hy Parliament on the diso 
dient? Pray consider in what way you can do it ^^u sre 
perfectly convinced, that, in the way of taxing, you can do 
nothing but at the ports. Now suppose it is Virginia m 
refuses to appear at your auction, while Maryland and North 
Carolina bid handsomely for their ransom, and are taxed to 
your quota, how will you put these Colonies on a par? ^1 
you tax the tobacco of Virginia ? If you do, you give its 
death-wound to your English revenue at home, and to one 

"" 172 ^- '^'^^' ^^^^^^^ ^f your o^n foreign trade. K 
you t^x the import of that rebellious Colony, what do jou 
tax but your own maniifu^* «o v.u ;, 

obedient and ^Ir.^Z^ST^"^' n\'^' '"^ 'TT. 
word on this labXlo/?! .^"'^"^^^ mohassa.do« 
and more as you enter • ' ^^'** ^"^^^ ^°'"""" 

present you with a cln^ » J' ' ^'^'^ ^*^ ^''^''^^ '^^ "^ 

a Clue, to lead you cut of it? 1 think, Sir, 
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. «toiectof a ransom hy auction, seemed himself to be of 
Tt opinion- His project was rather designed for breaking 
\A vff'^^" °^ *® Colonies, than for establishing a revenue. 
\ie confessed, he apprelvendeci that his proposal would not 
v>e to /ft^*'' '''^**- ^ ^*y» *^*^ scheme of disunion seems to be 
t tVie bottom of the project ; for I will not suspect that the 
Tioble l-ord meant nothing but merely to delude the nation 
yyr an airy phantom which he never intended to realize. 
But whatever his views may be ; as I propose the peace and 
union of the Colonies as the very foundation of my plan, 
it cannot accord with one whose foundation is perpetual 
discord. 

Compare the two. This I oflFer to give you is »plain and 

simple- The other full of perplexed and intricate mazes. 

^jjis is mild; that harsh. This is found by experience 

effectual for Us purposes ; the other is a new project This 

is universal ; the other calculated for certain Colonies only. 

^bis is ^^^^^^^ -f it« conciliatory operation ; the other 

.etnote. ^^^^^f ^^^ ^ of hazard. Mine is what becomes 

^\ T£ld out ^^ "T^^'"' S^t^itous, unconditional. 

and not held out as a matter of bargain and sale I have 

done my d«ty m proposmg it to you I yJLT^ \ a T\ 

vou by a long discourse ; but this Ti; L ^ ^^ "^^^ 

r,,Le influence nothing wilSte e^ced^d f^Tr h '^''" 

^^ every inch of their ground by Tr^^ekr V T 

heard me ^ith goodness. May /ou Se tith . ! 

For my part. I feel my mind gr/atlv dil^u '^'^°°" 

I have done to-day. I have beTn te f^ f^T*^ ^^ ""^ 

your patience, because on this^btet T °^ "^"^ 

altogether in future. I have this comfor/ T^^" *° ^^^ '' 

of the American affairs, I have ste.n? '" ^^^ ^'^'^ 

that have produced the confusio °f P°sed the measures 

destruction, of this empire T n^ ^^^ ^nn^ on the 

• ■* «ow go so for as to risque a 
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^^ CONCXLIATJON WITH AMERICA. 

^Id be squeezed from the dry husks of oppressed indi- 
'^ ^ce, by the straining of aU the politic machinery m the 
^ id? 

^ X^ext we know, that parties must ever exist in a free 
^i^ntry. We know too, that the emulations of such parties, 
^^eii^ contradictions, their reciprocal necessities, their hopes, j 
axid *^^^ ^ears, must send tliem all in their turns to him 
Aiat ho^^s the balance of the state. The parties are the 
(jatti®^^®^^ ; but Govemment keeps the table, and is sure to 
^^ the winner in the end.' When this game is played, I 
leally think it is more to be feared that the people will be 
eshausted, than that Govemment will not be suppHed. 
Whereas, whatever is got by acts of absolute power lU 
obeyed' because odious, or \yy contracts ill kept, because 
constrained, will be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and pre- 
carious. * Ease wotdd refr-ac^g Vows made in pain, as violent 

and 'Voi4* 

I, for one, protest against compounding our demands : i 
declare against compounding^ for a poor limited sum, the im- 
mense, ever-growing, eternal IDebt, which is due to generous 
Government from protected freedom. And so may I speed 
in the great object I propose to you, as I think it would not 
only be an act of injustice, but would be the worst o&conomy 
in the world, to compel the Colonies to a sum certain, either 
in the way of ransom, or in tlie way of compulsory com- 
pact. 

But to clear up my ideas on tliis subject— a revenue from 

America transmitted^ hither do not delude yourselves— r^" 

never can receive it ISTo, not st shilling. We have ex- 
perience that fro"^ remote countries it is not to be expecf^^- 
If, when you attempted to extract revenue from Beng^V ^^^ 
were obliged *^ ^^^^^^^ ^-n. \oa.n wYi^^ you had taken mp^^Q" 
sition; ^hal^ ^^"^ ^"^^ expect from ^oith Kmenca^ ^^^ 
certainly, if ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^a.s a. ooixntty quaWfved to pio^^^^^ 
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libertv f^. "^'^^ AMERICA. 

liberty, the more t>err 

tu "^^^'^ «^y-here ' ^" '^ "^^^ ^^^-ce. Slavery 

Frxissia. But, until you k " ^P^'°' ^^^y may have it from 
true interest and yoZ ^^^^^'^e 'ost to all fLin / 

nies, and thrr^„ u ^'^^s to von th^ ^ ^® ^e Act of 

break that sole^b^nd^^-^ ■ ^-^-P^tL^ of t e^* '' "^^ 
preserve, the unitv V "^^^'^^ onLaJv 1h °"' ^^ y°" 
weak an imagiSl"^ '^^ Emp^e Do ' '^^ '"''«' ^^^l 
yo- affidaviS^^^' ^ that yoTr,^,f° °°* '^'^tertain so 

<^1— s.are^t^°- -^'-"cSf';!;' --^^Jyour bonds, 
merce. d^ ^^t forj,^ ^j^ , your cockets and your 

ins^uctions. .^'/f^am that youTLS f °' ''"^ «"^- 

infused ti;:,^,« ,r^t^^-^^^" ^«.ei, ik'^^.^s^^e 

invigorates, ySi «he mightv J^^^^sh Constiton ^ *° 
the minute;t^^^^« ^^^^ pl f "' P^'vades f?' ^'^'^ 

in England ? ;^^«^« virtue whi k '^ ""^ "^ 

Act which ro- ° you ima J ^^ <^oes ever»»i-. 
*« Comn.i?'"^^ y^ur ^^f^* *en. thtT.? *«^« ^^^ «« here 
^'^^ •' ^ tSe L^^ Sup^"^^,-? tha't it • " '^ *« I^d Tax 
discipline ? \f V^ny BuT ^^!"? gives 'u ' ''*"'^' ^°^e « 

*« 'i^^P stake ^^'^^^ to thtil * ^' the LT\^''^^^d 

y^'ir navy, and w '"''^-^^c^v 
^^^^^ "^^^ into bo& 
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*«.&.«,,^;°» America J 

"""•"-wpi,..''^';-' turned , 
""■""OMb, S^ j"-' made' 

*«=" empte '° American „ 






PatliaiO^^ '^^ the j??^ ^orgesses, 
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lUpon this Ft^J^ fie preif^^ious . 

carried ;-'f^* P'^^vious Q,f 9liestfo„ ^ 

The first four TtiOtions and tjj^ , '°' ^Sw^sl iv, 

question put on them. The o.?** had fte » • 
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2^6 NVTES. 

videamur (Rhet. ad Herenn. iv. 17), is much relaxed in his practice. Intro- 
duced in its proper place, as a preparation for a particular considention, the 
senientia stimulates the audience, and heightens the effect. 

P. 2t i. I. come near to persons of weighty &c., i. c. so « to *ooch, 
ruffle them. Under the general mention of * persons of weight and con- 
sequence,' Burke alludes to the King. 

1. 4. obliged to blame the favourites of the people, i. e. the popnlar ex- 
minister Lord Chatham. The pamphlet in its earliest form contained a 
severe attack on Chatham, which was expunged previous to publiation. 
Burke's Correspondence, vol. i. p. 200. 

1. 6. instrument offacHon, Cp. p. 44, 1. 6. Among the members of his 
party Burke was anxious to have it understood that this pamphlet was a 
manifesto from the whole body (Correspondence, vol i. pp. 198* 199)* ^°* 
he repudiated the idea of being « a mere conduit for the conveyance of other 
people's sentimenu or principles,' in letters on the subject to his private 
friends (Correspondence, vol. i. p. 226). 

1. 8. OMT law has invested, &c. 'AH persons, noblemen and others (ex- 
cept women, clergymen, persons decrepit, and infants under fifteen) arc 
bound to attend the justices in suppressing a riot.'— Blackstonc. Compare 
his insisting on the legal nature of the 'interposition of the body uf the 
people itself.' infra, p. 78, and the conclusion of the Letter to W. EUiot, 
Esq. : • Private persons may sometimes assume that magistracy which docs 
not depend on the nomination of Kings,' &c. 

I. II. pnvate people . . . stepping a little out of their ordinary ^Mre, 
Burke was at this time an active member of ParUament. From this and 
other passages (see p. 66) it is clear that he wrote in the character ot 
a private citizen. This apology for the public expression of private opuuon 
was a stock piece in English political writing down to the reign of George 111. 
•Political pamphlets, and series of pamphlets under a general name by tne 
same author, grew rarer after this time, when anonymous writers could get 
their Icttcn inserted in the newspapers. 

1. 15. reason upon them UbcraUy. A favourite epithet with Burke. ^P- 
• liberal obedience,' p. 2 3 ^ . v 

1. 18. rulers for ike day . . cause of Government. Burke distinguishes 
between the essence of Government, which is permanent and resides rather 
m the spirit of the governed than in anything outside of them, and the 
merely temporary extijaj administration. Cp. Speech on the Econ. Rcforn^ 
near beginning .w ^j^^ ^"' habitual systematick affection I bear to th 

cause znd to the princilies of government: The present passage hints at 
the distinction betweer^^riotefests of the King and those of his ministers 

I. 32. Compose the 1- 5. «/ the subject. Used coUectively for thepeopU. 
^ J. 24. abstract valuT'^f,^ ^ce of the people-^i which Burke had a 
low opinion. See n ^-^ tc 

1. 25. reputation: the ^!!t jealous possession of every individual^MH 
to the passage from • oSello/ quoted at p. 222. 
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the names came to signify only particular political conibinations baied less 
on political principles than on personal attachments, ^dissertation on Parties, 
I^ctter VII. Swift, in the Conduct of the Allies, regrets the necessity 
for using * those foolish terms.' * Every opposition . . • assumed ot obtained 
the title of the popular party. No distinction was made, in this respect, 
between Whig and Tory. Each party, when out of place, adopted the same 
principles.* History of the Opposition, I779» P- 3* ^n the passage before 
xxs Burke rightly mentions parties as a cause of disturbance: nor is he 
inconastent in conceiving the remedy for the discontents to consist in 
restoring and maintaining party connexions (infra, p. 82 sq.). At this time 
the power of parties was at its lowest. When personal attachments were 
the basis of political connexion, and principles or intended measures counted 
for nothing, the royal influence judiciously used naturally prevailed against all 
opposition. But the instruments of this influence were Whigs, and the plan 
(Bolingbroke*8) on which the whole of this misdirected policy proceeded. 
was Whiggish, if there is any meaning in words. (Cp. Lord Lyttelton*s Letters 
from a Persian, No. 57.) Cp. the beginning of Swift's Letter to a Whig Lord, 
171 2 : • The dispute between your Lordship and me has, I think, no manner 
of relation to what in the common style of these times, are called principles; 
wherein both parties seem well enough to agree, if we will but allow their 
professions. I can truly affirm that none of the reasonable sober Whigs I 
have conversed with, did ever avow any opinion concerning religion or 
government which I was not willing to subscribe ; so that, according to my 
judgment, those terms of distinction ought to be dropped, and other terms 
introduced in their stead to denominate men as they are inclined to peace 
or war, to the last or the present ministry ; for whoever thoroughly con- 
siders the matter will find these to be the only differences that divide the 
nation at present.' On this subject read especially the Examiner, No. 44, by 

I. 1 3. at present . . . scheme of taxation. There is an allusion to the 
^^temp^^^ taxation of America, and to possible attempts of a like nature 

L X B* ^^^ '*''* "'* ^^S^S^^ *'* unsucces^ul taar, &c. * The last means (of 

'^ertlng popular discontents) consists in preventing dangers from abroad; 

f^*" Uyreign dangers raise fears at home, and fears among the People raise 

J^lou^^^^ of the Prince or State, and give them ill opinions either of their 

*bi]ij£^S or good intentions,' Sec, Sir William Temple on Popular Dis- 

1. 3 ^ . fhose who administer our affairs. The Duke of Grafton resigned 
^hile t:his pamphlet was in the press ; but Lord North, his Chancellor of 
the £;^<jhequer, succeeded him, and Onslow, Jenkinson, and Dyson, contiuued 
JuniQ^ X,ords of the Treasury. 

1.29- '«** notice , , , of their speculation, i. e. theory. 

I, 27' immense wealth in the hands of some individuals,. A gloomy 
picture of the depravation of the country from these causes is drawn by 
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P. 7. 1. 1. When they do wrong, it is their error, •Xbe aron tod 
sufferings of the people are from their governors. . . • The peop/e cannot see, 
but they can feel' Harrington's Political Aphorisms (1659). 

1. 4. Les revolutions qui arrivent — impcUience de souffiir. Memoirs of 
Sully, torn. i. p. 133. (Burke.) But there follows (p. 30) a partial excul- 
pation of the Earl of Bute, the only man who resembled the ftyoorites of 
Henry HI. The parallel of the discontents will not bear close ezaminatioo, 
and it is due to Burke to add that not only is it none oi his inyention, hdt 
that in an earlier pamphlet he had taken soxpe pains to expose its misoondness. 
Grenville had introduced it in his pamphlet on the State of the Nation, 
with the foolish idea of exhibiting himself as the counterpart of Sully. 

1. 7. *Pour le populace,' &c. * General rebellions and revolts of a whole 
people never were encouraged, now or at any time. They are always 
provoked' This is represented as the lesson of the ' whole coarse of history' 
(Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol). 

1. 16. trustees of power, Cp. p. 52, • They are all Trustees for the 
people,' &c., and note. 

F. 8, 1. 4. generality of people, &c. Nothing is more striking than the 
general truth of Burke's aphorism that the majority of people are half a 
century behind-hand in their politics. It will scarcely be credited that in 
1777 one Dr. Miles Newton preached a sermon at Oxford strenuously deny- 
ing the doctrines of power derived from the people, and of the lawfulness of 
resistance. This effusion was provoked by the recent publication of 
Dr. Powell's Sermons. At the present day the Tories, of the two parties, 
are the least liable to the charge of hoarding worn-out ideas. 

1. 8. in books everything is settled for them, &c. History in the time of 
Burke had already begun to assume the philosophical tone, which assumes 
that the reader is either too dull or too indolent to draw an inference 
for himself. When this pamphlet was written, Robertson's chief works 
had been published, and Hume was in his fifth edition. On the difference 
between Burnet and modem historians, cp. Charles Lamb's letter to Manning, 
Works, p. 55« 

1. 10. Men are wise with hut little reflection, &c. 'It is natural to 
mean well, when only abstracted ideas of virtue are proposed to the mind, 
and no particular passion turns us aside from rectitude : and so willing is 
every man to flatter himself, that the difference between approving laws and 
obeying them is frequently forgotten.' Johnson, Rambler, No. 7^* ^ 
the famous passage in vol. ii. p. 167. 

1. 14. the whole train of eireumstances, &c. * The examples which history 
presents to us, both of men and of events, are generally complete: the 
whole example is before us, &c.' Bolingbroke, On the Study of History. 

1. 17. Whig Off the business of an hundred years ago. Alluding to the 
professed Whigs who had joined the Court party, and to ministers like 
George Grenville, Charles Townshend, Lord North, and Lord Mansfield, who 
boasted of the name of Whig, while leading the policy of would-be tyranny. 
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««iauei»^*»P®w avoir i>ar* • ^ 
plus setis^, 5 «" ^ ^ nation.' Syst^mV^ »pi-m€me au minist^ c'«t \ dire. 
aux dcpaUiUes ^""J ^^,^^ \ ^^ Social, Part ii. ch. 6. 

1. »9. ^*fr[ H- ubi .up. '''' ^**1 be wi,e historically, a fool in 

. • vol. "'f 

paper, he d-<^^^?^ '^^'J ^ LTl *'''* '^^'^^ *« «P««« of new-paiot. 
^r^s coach.- »f ;; "^^^^^ ,^^ similar airs^HaUfax was in 
speculation a ^^^"^/"Pf^^^ «ot conceal it. He often made 

hereditary '^''T^^/ Xe^xTJf It^ A""^''^' ^' ^« ^--^ P»««»ntiy. 
while he was fig^^"»^^^^^^"*7„f^.^« Court, and obtaining for himsdf 
step after step m the pe«*g«- ^^f^' way he tried to gratify at once his 
intellectual vanity, and bi^ mere vulgar ambition." Macaulay. Essay on Sir 
William Temple. Cp. vo*- "• P^ 74- 

1. 24. Our true Saxon^ ^"f '«^"^»; See Burke's interesting Fragment of 
an Essay on the History of Engjish Law. • n. Bacon, in order to establish 
his republican system, has so distorted all the evidence he has produced, 
concealed so many tbingi of consequence, aad thrown such false colours 
upon the whole argaine'*^» ***** ^ ^"^^ no book so likely to mislead the 
reader in antiquities, i^ J^ ** ^^^^^^ ^7 authority. In reality, that an- 
cient constitution, and t^^e Saxon laws, made little or nothing for any 
of our modem |)arties. • • ' Nothing has been a larger theme of panegyrick 
with all our writers oO po^*»«ks. and history^ than the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment ; and it is impo^si^^^ "^^t to conceive an high opinion of its Uws. if 
we rather consider wl»** " "'** °^ *^*°*' *^*" *^**** ^^y visibly are.* &c. 
(Bolingbroke had mad* ^'8* **** ®^ ^ Bacon as an authority.) The fig- 
ment of the Saxon coJi**'*"**^"' however, long survived the ridicule of Burke. 
Cp. the once popular pc****" *® * Young Prince, intended for Prince George, 
afterwards Geor^A iv with it» absurd copper-plate Ulustrationi of diflfercnt 
constitutions. 

1. 25. splendid bile. Horace, Satires^ ii. 3. 141. 

1. 26. coarsest work- ^^ ^*^* *^°***' "* f**^^"* portemi — 

« You have made good work. 
Von znd your apron men.' Shakspeare. Coriolanus. Iv. 6. 
Cp. the common expression * what work was made of it.' i. e. what a. bungle, 
P. 9, 1. 2. tdteration to the prejudice of our constitution. It is a weU- 
known maxim of Machiavc^* *^** * ^'** government must be perpetually 
making new regulati ^ to «c<^"" *** liberty. According to this doctrine, it 
is in the nature of thi*"* hat some alterations should take place, and if they 
are not directed i^ *"^* *\,y they proc«<^**' ^^ * species of gravitaUon, in 
the other. Burfce nl? "^^ to enter thorougWy into that spirit of jealousy 
of government whi ? '*^^ailed for centuries among the English people, 
Bolingbroke wdtea • P*'*' Patriot Kiu^- *^^ ^***^^*"^* «^sUy from virtue. 
There is a devil, too '^ ^^ political system-Hi constant tempter at hand.* 
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Ann. Reg. 1763, p. 42. On the converse possibility, see MACzuhfs essay 
on Lord Burleigh: • The government of the Tudors was a popular goycrnment 
under the forms of a despotism/ Sec, 

1. 10, The power of the Crown . . . Prerogative . . . Influence, 
• But let us grant excess of Tyranny 
Could scape the heavy hand of God and man ; 
Yet by the natural variety 
Of frailties, reigning since the world began^ 
Faint relaxations doubtless will ensue. 
And change force into craft, old times to new/ 

Lord Brooke, Treat, of Monarchy, sect. 3. 
* The formidable prerogatives of the Sovereign were, indeed, reduced within 
the bounds of a just executive authority, and limited by the strict letter 
of the laws. But the terror and jealousy of the people were quieted by this 
victory, and the mild and seducing dominion of influence stole upon os 
insensibly in its stead, bestowing a greater and more fatal authority than 
ever existed in the most arbitrary periods of the government. . . . The 
Crown, by appearing to act with the consent of the people through their 
representatives, though in fact by its own influence, is enabled to carry on 
a system which the most absolute prince could not have fastened upon 
England for centuries past.' Erskine, Speech for Reform, May 26, 1797. 
He goes on to point out that Burke, * as he abhorred reform, must be sup- 
posed to have disclosed unwillingly the disgraces of Pariiament.' 'The 
state of things has much altered in this country, since it was necessary to 
protect our representatives against the direct power of the Crown. We 
have nothing to apprehend from prerogative, but everything from undue 
influence.' Junius, April 22, 1771. 

1. 12. Influence, The name, and the thing itself, were alike borrowed 
from the great Whig lords. It might seem strange that the King should be 
the only English gentleman whose rightful possessions and lawful connexions 
entitled him to no political power or credit, but this doctrine was remorse- 
lessly urged by the Whigs. 

1. 19. moulded in its original stamina irresistible principles. Sec, A 
favourite image of Burke. ' The heads of certain families should make it 
their business, by the whole course of their lives, principally by their example, 
to mould into the very vital stamina of their descendants, those principles 
which ought to be transmitted pure and unmixed to posterity/ letter to 
the Duke of Richmond, November 17, 1773- 

1. 28. the Court had drawn far less advantage. This is partly to be ex- 
plained by the predilections of the first two Georges. George the Third had 
an Englishman's passion for state business, and was naturally disposed to 
claim all the influence to which his active exertions might entitle him. 

P. 11, 1. ^. returned again, 8cc, The image of rain and the ocean was 
a favourite one with Burke. Readers of Cobbett will remember . his attack 
on Burke for applying it to money raised by taxation and afterwards spent in 
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xvu.) t*kc« exception to the maxim of Bacon, that England could aerer be 
undone, unless by parliaments: but the facts of history confinj, the cooclo- 
sion of the elder statesman. The maxim has been attributed to Lord 
Burleigh. Anecdotes of Lord Chatham, vol. ii. p. 3 1 6. 

1. 34. than in a Turkish army, * As among the Turks, and most of the 
Eastern tyrannies, there is no nobility, and no man has any considenbie 
advantage above the common people, unless by the immediate ftroor of the 
Prince; so in all the legal kingdoms of the North, the strength of the 
government has always been placed in the nobility ; and no better defence 
has been found against the encroachments of ill Kings than by setting up an 
order of men, who, by holding large territories, and having great numbers 
of tenants and dependants, might be able to restrain the exorbitencies that 
either the Kings or the Commons, might run into/ Sidney, Discourses Con- 
cerning Government, chap. iii. sec. 28. 

P. 14. 1. 2. might appoint one of his footmen. Alluding to Lord Holland's 
saying • The King may make a page first minister.' Walpole, Mem. iii. 66. 

1. 4. Jirsi name for rank or wisdom. This disU'nction again aUudes to the 
Duke of Newcastle and Pitt. 

1. 36. These opportunities and these arguments, &c. A summary of the 
pamphlet. Cp. Argument, p. I. 

Arguments not wholly unplausihU, The case is impartially stoted by 
Burke in the Annual Register for 1763, chap. vii. 

P. 15. 1. 7, victorious in every part oj the globe. The earlier volumes of 
the Annual Register contain Burke's chronicle of these victories. See Mac- 
knight's Life of Burke, vol. i. 

1. 9. foreign habitudes. As in the case of the two first Georges. 

I. 12. a large, but definite sumSoo,oool. See May's Const. HUt., ch. iv. 

1. 13. ^*^'ti'ons from conquest. Canada and the Floridas, together with 
some possessions in the West Indies and in Africa. 

1. 18. ^"^^rsenessA-om Better than the modem phrase ' averse to.' 

I. ai. reversionary ho'pe. Such as had existed when the return of the 

Pretender was stili « -utT 

• •'*" possible. . • . J • *.. A««.«r«« 

1. 22. inspired his Maiestf ordy with a more ardent desire to preserve 
unimpaired the spirit of tka/ national freedom. The pamphlet was intended 
to conciliate the monarch while attacking his instruments. In his speeches 
and writing, Burke alwavs preserved a respectful tone towards the King. 
^^°g Ws friend, he^ not always so cautious. 'One day he (Burke 
came into the room V^ttiolds's »«>^<^> ^*^«" Goldsmith was Aere. fbU 
of ire and abuse against ♦t^ late King (George III), and went on m such a 
torrent of unqualifiJ • ^^tive that Goldsmith threatened to leave the 
room. The other T '"^ oersisted ; and Goldsmith went out. unable to 

^' >t »ny longer '' u^'t± Conversations of Northcote, p. 40. Another 
of these ebuUitioni 00 ""^ later on, when the King was seized by a fit of 
Sirifc^-^^ '• said publicly « that the Almighty 

^ him from his tltrotie.' 



a poUtic»*^» was great. 
** * w can ^ Pult'ney, Chesterfield forget. While Roman spirit charms, and 
* "^^ vvit? ' W» * AH wit, about six years ages came from L(ord) C(hestcr- 
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^5ni«^^* °^ *^ honest man/ (Burke.) The true title Is • Seasonable Hints 

• S^^^ ^ti tloi^fst Man on the present important crisis of a new Reign and a 

fr^^^;^»rli*^^^^'* London, printed for A. Millar, 1761 (published March 16, 

n^*^^^, pp. 6a. The author was Lord Bath (Puheney), and the pamphlet is 

iT'^ ^ioU* li'i^^ctwcen two political generations, being the last effort of the 

a ^^\ ant»g**"^** ^f Sir Robert Walpole (1735-1743). See AUnon's Anec 

gr^^ ^ oi I'®'^ Chatham, vol. ii. p. 219, and Walpole's Memoirs. Lord Bath 

do*^^ ^XtiOtiS S*i'ke*s earliest political acquaintances. 

w*^ y, f£fr«We« with no small art and address. The only remarkable pas- 

*• -^ the pamphlet seems that which contains the aphorisni borrowed from 

, «*^^ ^ • F»rty is the madness of the many for the gain of the few,' p. 32. 

V^Y^ plainly written, and bears marks of declining power. Walpole says. 

It ** ^^th<'*'» *"*^ some of the doctrines it broached — not any merit in the 

• ^^ ^sitioo— niake it memorable.* Mem. Geo. III. i. 54. * In general the 

col^P of t^c pamphlet was that of the Court, who conducted themselves 

^*^ lie »d^*^® bequeathed by Lord Bolingbroke, who had, and with troth, 

^y ^ the late Prince of Wales that the Tories would be the heartiest in 

***^^ ^ of prerogative.' Ibid. The reputation of the author as a wit, as well 

. *^P^^ ijlician, was great. * How many Martials are in Pulteney lost 1 ' Pope. 
as a F 
«ttov 

V\d) ' ^^^ nobody could say a clever thing that was not by the vox popidi 
1 ced to his lordship's general account. For some time every Monitor, with 
ve*ry long sentences in it, was my friend Pitt's ; every political pamphlet the 
E(arl) of B(ath)'s/ &c. Ann. Register. 1760, p. 311. 

1. 34. a perspective view of the Court, i. e. a transparency, as in a puppet 

P 19, 1 a those good souls, whose credulous morality, &c. • Of all 
kindi of'creduUty, the most obstinate and wonderful is that of poUtical 
zealots ; of men. who. being numbered, they know not how nor why. in any 
of the parties thlt divMe a State, resign the use of their owr. eyes and ean. 
and resolve to believe nothing that does not favonr those whom they pro- 
fess to follow •The Idler. Ann. Register. 1758. With such 'good souls, 
arguments of a .. 1 character, however misplaced, go a long way. 

1. 7. sure. ,v/o end, I e. without exception-not as now used« 

frequently !f'^«*'»°**^„ 87. and note. 

I o f^lj,. ^P' infra ?' Lir lives without knowing anything of the matter. 
• Mr [or,. ^"^ P^<>s0 ^'* Vience I have spoke Prose above these forty years, 
without tn*" •* ^'^y """^^l of the matter.' &c. Molifere. Bourgeois Gen- 
tiihomme rrr'ng a^y*^'?| Gentleman: Works French and English. 1755, 
vol. viii D ^it i^^^ k piece of humour was apparently introduced into 

English lu ^4 \ Tk;* s*^ . „. ScriWcrus.' ch. xii. 

"<^^er de^ ''^ had h^^^ tL that any confederacy of great names should 
monopoli^^'*^^ it rZ^o^ L^ whole patronage and authority of the state: 
*^ to tK iir^* ^ 
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BUI of IndemnUy for tho«c concerned in the Embargo on Wheat and Wheat- 
flour going out of the Kingdom, 1700. This embargo was laid on by the 
King in Counca previous to the meeting of ParHanient. It wai indignantly 
animadverted upon in both houses, on the ground that the assumption of a 
prerogative to dispense with an existing Ja^i^^ under any circumstances, was 
unconstitutional, and tended directly to establish an unlimited tyranny. But 
in the House of Lords especially, members and friends of the ministry who 
had set up as patrons and defenders of liberty, not only defended this exercise 
of prerogative under the peculiar circumstances which accompanied it {Sdw 
populi suprema lex, « It is but forty days tyranny at the outside*), but sup- 
ported as a matter of right such a dispensing power in the Crown. Sec 
Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. pp. 245-3 13. 

L 34. While they are men of property, it is impossible to prevent it , * * 
^perty is power. The law that power follows the balance of property, 
first clearly laid down by Harrington, was thought by Adams to be a dis- 
covery comparable with Harvey's on the circulation of the blood. But 
Burke s Aristotelian views of the fallibility of general laws in politics, must be 
kept m mind. • That power goes with Property is not universally true, and 
the Idea that the operation of it is certain and invariable may mislead us 
very fatally/ Thoughts on French Affairs. December, 1791. The decline 
ot the power of the crown after the Tudors was thought to be traceable to 
tne alienation of the Crown Lands, which previously included about one fourth 
or tne Kingdom. Bishop Burnet, with a view of reinstating the Crown m 
its tormer power, advised the House of Hanover to apply at much surplus 
revenue as possible (300,000/. or 400,000/. per annum) in repurchasing the 
Crown Lands. • This would purchase 15.000/. by the year of good land every 
year. Which m about ten or fifteen years' time would be a good estate of 
Its selfe, and may be «o contrived as that the nation shall take but little 
^^^Jq I "^"'"^ '^ ^""'^ Memorial to Princess Sophia, p. 67. 
irt I' ^^y P^'^^'^^ar peers— the Rockingham party. 
I. 10. « bad habit to moot eases, &c English political writers have 
always freely indulged in the habit * ^ *~ 

1. 20, that austere and insolent domination. ' The worst imaginable 

government, a feudal aristocracy.' Burke's Abridgment of English HUt. 

^ooic ui. c. 8. Cp. the description of Poland under such a govemroeot, 

w^hon. f; '^'^' '^^^'y «*^^ tribunal, erected for the decision of fects. 

without the mterposition of a jury . . . i« a step towards establishing 

aristocracy the most oppressive of absolute governments.' Id. 1768, p. 212. 

«,W '^"^""f °/« Oourt, and of a Peerage, which ... is the most im- 

r^;. ^""^ "^"^ <i«cribea the supposed paralysing influence of a Whig 

'Perhaps more high ,ome daring son may soar, 
Froud to my list to add one monarch more ; 
And nobly conscious princes are but things 
Bom for First Ministers, as slaves for Kings. 
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r»°8"' o(.»''»»ltt* >«'«»»'' '^~'«f"'- '"^ ''^ ^•- 
■» •" ._,tion "' ...II L.'^t* ' U._„.jM<rue<i boot, ' 



Tl-opM."*-'^^ •" "- «'"'• 

dunkiog n*''**^* 

Bonn Go^n-" 

BtilithCon«t>l«' j8t7, „,Dsol,^ H, -Rn of """«'"'■ . 

,roteB<otti»W» ViciP»'''"V^«*eU, W^ H ^ *ereo-lM«"«' boot,,' 

•Ti» ***y 8°*^ P™5Ure ' "f Freedom run, 
Let u*< •*""' '*""o»t ■ ** 'hoiilJ be ijndoa«i 
Be .l»vei to one, a^ . "» Ou, grfeft to Wnff. 
Co J.O Gald»'"i'»'- Trarelle, ^ b* ,h„ „^ , King.' 
'^^- "^^ 7But when <:o''»«l<ii,>*?64); 

Contta*^'"'S "8»I p* '*ieft bloclwde lie (hfon, 
When I behold , ^ »er to itretcb fheir owu, 
To caU i' *«do|^ *««oo. band agree 

When Ihenuelvei are (rte-_ 
. . . b»lf ' P»tri - 

I fly from petty ■ iwlf a coward frown. 
Or Primroie, in the Vicj, q.^"^"" to the throne' 
See al*o Cowper. Tuk, Bo^T^ Wakefield (ch. xix). eipfea^ 
itantly haonled the bt;da ^.f J" +^5 sqq. The fear of th- -^ 



p' as, 1. 4- *'"^*-"oi^s '^l!^'' '<'«' "<■ ">e great- ^ 

P. 34, 1. .8. ."awfi^"™' ''-": See ne.. no.. 
called the Rola, had fa^ ■ '"''' oj- Rota in tit Couri ^^ 
of arulocrac/. The „ "' "■"> t" btiag the nation" t^^'mngtoD'a ^l 
of Rome, Sidrophe,^ ■ H,tr"'°'"'* ^"^ '"" t-'vy c« "^"P' » 'chen,' 

A* «„. '" '^' of trick, ' ^ 

,. rp. ^^ .o«, e/;„^-- of poim„.- p.„ „ 

i„,o .Mipooe o«o,, „j X„ ° i . = J '" '•tn^^'' *"• ^'»r 



^5^ NOTES. 

ditioiw. 'Upon my word,* writes Sir George Savfle to Lord Rockingham, 

* I can see nothing before you, but cutting in again the other rubber with the 
trumps and strong suits still in one hand ; who positively will let no one 
player so much as get through a game, much less have good cards or win. 
I am far from being politician enough to anal3rse or prove all I say, but I do 
say that it all goes exceedingly well to that tune. You know I always said, 
with many more, that you — ^the last set — ^were humbugged. Granting this, 
we have now three things which seem all to point one way. G. G. first, 

your set second, and Lord C last (which is precedence in matter of 

duping); all in turn made to believe that they should be supported; nay, 
in the last instance actually ostensibly supported, yet all by hook or by 
crook let down either by ineffectual support, or, as the case seems now, by 
admitting to a show of power on such previous conditions as shall sow the 
seeds of dissolution in the very establishment of a Ministry.* Rockinghan* 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 41. Savile, a shrewd observer and clear speaker, was 
the first to predict the future greatness of Charles Fox. 

P. 25, 1, 7. tnany rotten members belonging to the best eonnemons, 

* That tail which draggles in the dirt, and which every party in every state 
fnust caxTj about it.* Burke, Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 385. * Parties are 
like coin : which would never be fit for common use without some consider- 
able alloy of the baser metals.' Lord Stanhope, History of England, vol v. 
p. 179. The image is borrowed from Bacon, Essay I. 

1. 13. the Junto = cib^\ or faction. The opposite party applied the term 
to the Whigs ; cp. « Seasonable Hints.* 

Retrenchment^ Fr. • retranchement ' « intrenchment. 

1. 34. A minister 0/ state. The allusion is not to a Premier. 

1. 25. eollegues, Fr. 'collogues/ classical, and always used by Burke. 

P. 26, 1. 12. some person of whom the party entertains an high opinion. 
The allusion is to the young Duke of Grafton, who was one of the Secre- 
taries in Lord Rockingham's ministry. 

1. 19. Afterwards they are sure to destroy him in his turn ; by setting up 
in his place, &c. Th^ Duke of Grafton was displaced in January 1 770, 
when Lord North became First Lord of the Treasury. 

I. 27. an attempt to strip o particular Jriend of his family estate. Alluding 
to the scandalous attemi>t to deprive the Duke of Portland of Inglewood 
forest with the Manor and Castle of Carlisle, and extensive appurtenant 
election influence, by a gran* *^ ^*' James Lowther, the son-in-law of Lord 
Bute. These premises though not specified in the grant from William III 
of the honour of Penrith to the Portland family, had been enjoyed by the 
family for several descents under that tenure. The grant was completed 
and scaled before the Duke had the opportunity of establishing his title, not- 
withstanding a caveat entered in the Exchequer, the Treasury relying on the 
antiquated prerogative maXim nullum ^^P^ occurrit regi. Sir G. Savile'i 
bill abolishing this maxim though at first rejected, subsequently became law: 
^nd sixty years adverse 'p^^**"°" ^°^ ^^^^^ ^* ^^^^ ^^ **^* ^^^ 






it time enoug^ P^^^* coDSt. History, i. 354- ^nts of thr^e !,^* ^; 

f f^;v?d four ^^^^^.,,a iu the Court of ^ ^y freedom, &c. -X, 

^^aZ'. ^-' r'ly--^ssaries, they derive a^^ m^a, p. loo, ^^^ 
'T 39. 1. 9; f;fiops of that side of the bo^^^^ . p. ,33. and p, J^<.. ^ . 
ancient ^ous^^u the old mercenary Swiss of ' , . a set fJ^m,,^^^ ^ • 
the teeth ff'xxe^ the term to the King ' %g around his n.^^^^^^^ ^ 
Grenville fi^«; *^%e ordered to put the ho^^ ^^ ^- 

^ight at *«y ;aeoce, vol. Ui. , people '^'''^i^f'^^e^. 

ford Cot^;^f;^.o«^/.on o/M«r 5^//«^^ •^; V^'^g/^^^ J^n!"^V^ 

^- '"'' 1^em7lves to that body. Burke, '^^ *, ^f Lady M ^^ ^^^^^^^-^ 
'""t^. baTin mind th. description in the ^et .^ ^^^,,,„g ,, ^^^g^^t^"*' 
P^'^^T^Couotess of Bristol, April 1. 1717- ^ ' y give you some i^^*^^ |,^^ 
'"l '^'. cadi who had neglected her orders) ^»^/^^,„ brothers, and t\ ^f th, 
^^' Ud power of these fellows, who are all «^^^^ ^, ^airo, AlepJ^^^^cJ ,^ 
'^ Je tbc injuries done to one another, ^^ them so powerful' ^»- «njr 
''^''^ f tbe world. This inviolable league nia^ .^ ^ flattering ton' * ^^ 
P*^ ♦tst man at Court never speaks to them ^^ ^^ ^ Janizary, to '' "''^ ^ 
^'^*^; man that is rich is forced to enrol hi«»* ^» ^o secure hi, 

Asia, «^y " F n ' 

^*****"1 invidious eocclusion, 'The King of '^rtr^e^ZL"'^^''^'^^^"^ 

1- ^^- 'Nobody to call himself of the ^in/i P^^*,^^^^^^^ that would 

. suffers^ ""party against him/ * The King of England. perUnently remarks 

imply ^^ ^ay^ » ^j^j ^^ enemies: .„ j , 

s, critic 01 ^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ institution was supposed to have been set 

1. 3^- -^j^^rd Bute had been forced to resign, as a defence to the Crown 
up *^*^^iie Whig Ministries. See Butler's Remimscences. vol. ii. p. 114. 
^gaio«* J jp. /„d 6w//or a moment. Cp. infra, p. 14c;. 

^- ^ ^^ithout any idea of proscription. Referring to Lord Holland's pro- 

^* ^-^n ^** ^^^^ *^ P- ^7. 1- 15- 
scrip***' 'abhorred and violently opposed hy tKe Qourt Faction, &c. But \i 

1- ^/^' inherent weakness of the Rockinghsun idmVmstratVoti, an^ ^^.^^" 
tras *^^ jiisms among the Whigs, rather than \ive opposiWou oi the Kmgs 
h^ppy * ^bich brought about its fall. TKU ^^^ notouoiis »t the time. 
friend*' ^^ ^ 134, 1. 8. 

cp- ^""^^f should say so little of the Earl q/ :^ g^^. ^^rVe v^'^^^^J^ete 
^' "^ ciJiate than to offend this noblemarx, ^'^v^e AemoctatVc ?»^^ 
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-"if^^ «»^">o »i:i,« "f ,V '»° i" P-'B""' °" b«„ ^^h^ .™,^. 

„;= tW . . IJ^, .«! ^,1,1 Crow, ,hoo. » ■•• ■«!, „, Y « p«,.f „, 

^-";5- «• ••;< • J? ^ " ""*»> p.« •" •"■ "" '■"'*• STeS 



^ ^ /, . t^^ ir'L^^i*'. ^^'^"rably laid down. HalUm CTidently 

*^ -^^t ^^-^^^ ffr^^ '"^ *^^ following passage : • He has learned 

v.^v t>^^'*^'<pf^^^'S^^\..n '^y^''^^^ ^ho denies to Parliament at the pre- 

TftZ^'^ffei^'^ e> ^"TsSn^K ^l^^^<=*>^« ^^ontrol over the administration 

^ .^^ty <i^^^ ve^^i^ f ^''^f ^^' .^ ^^^«^ '^«^°« ^Wch lie within its sphere, 

"^ ut Aav * V'^r^t^t ^^ a^^\S^!.T''r»- These means are now indirect; they 

^l^il-'> * 'nt O^ l^^^Afr li -.^"^^ *^*^^ *'« certainly more salutary on 

weed not to "^^ j^i^^* r^ p^ forward, &c. England indeed now possesses a 
tYiat accOAint. ^^ ^tje excellence of her chief ruler than any other coun- 

\. 51. ^'-^^ aty ^<I? ^ w ""^^s^n. a« it were, by a triple election. A 
fat greater secar ^0 lum, public opinion and Parliament must accept 
try has ever bad. ^^t^^ Sovereign must send for him. 

constituency ^^ ^ **Lj^» ^^ '^^^ allusion is to 'independent' politicians 
Ulm as a leader. «^ f,^ 

p. 36. I. »• ^^&<»^s. &c. The allusion is to the Bedford Whigs. 

like Lord SV^el^^ .5 ^r ^^ad to power. Sec. A favourite image with 

L 18. ^'*°^* f,e ^ g,g. 'Men will not look to Acts of Parliament, 

1. 31. Whatev ^f^o**** ^^ votes, and resolutions. No, they are not 

Burke. Cp. intr *^\^f^ ^hat is the road to power, credit, wealth, and 
to regulations, to de ^s^^, ^^^.^ ^^^ P- 

such fools. They ^^ ^fpure virtue. The cant of the • Patriot King.' 

honour, &c. ^P^J -^/f ^^ ^^rke states at length the case which he intends 

1. 7. Cunning mer^f , . . , , , ^ 

to refute ^^ vulgar ts a miserable rule, Cp. p. 3, * igno- 

1. 25. 'opinion of th^ '^ulg*'-' ^' ^" ^^^^^ "'*^7!^ ^°' °^'/^ f T 
ranee and levity of t^^ ^nstto^' paradox of the mherent wisdom of the 
ration to put forth tl*^ ^ittical philosophers of the period of the Common- 
mass of a people Tfi^ ^ See Milton, and Baxter's Holy Commonwealth, 
wealth knew nothine ^^ ^ViV ^°^® **'^"' Absalom and Achitophd; 
chap. viii. Dryden 'c Ji*^ rftscal rabble here have place, 

• Nor \ 11 t^^ ^o titles gave, and God no grace/ 

Wh *^iU^^ ^0^^^^'^^ «'*''* ^^"^^ rf(^c«/(y. The chief 

1. 30. Public ^^ . * • .4 o ^^^" George III encountered the most 

source was th^ ^P'^iof^ \^0^ the Wilkes question and others. It was 

uncomproi^lg.^® ^*^y O^ - ^^ ^^l productions like the letters of Junius 

ovfin^ to this r '.^^ist^^ ^^ ii^** ^^ influence on public opinion. Johnson 

appeared to j^ "''^itatio^ j-rt^^^* on * the cits of London and the boors of 

speaks of th,** *^^ *<> ^^^ rpt^^^^ « circumstances the opinions of the dty of 

Middlesex.- o*^^^"*' ^* ^U-^^^ nliat signiflcance. 

London no i^^ ^>ng to «^^ jji5 F^f^^ Remark the ease with which Burke 

^* ®®» J. IG^^*" possess //^^->'' to the widest general principles, and the 

"lounts fro,^ • -^/ ^ af^^ C^^^ occss never lets go the special considera- 

strength of th * Particuls^^ ^^ tJ*'* ^.ay of framing and applying his general 

P'^«"ple., j,^'^- ^s ^,11 ^^ /Ji<7tl^ 






,>'^;..'<y'^ '■vi^ «-'>•■>■?,•::, 



»"* i>" IV" 5'- M.U ."■ •■" *= " , 1^. ""■««>; ?5u..„^»-«4' 
"'.*•• 'Si" •"' ''•™.r;„r :;•/..* »' ■ -'■p';-"- ~";b ■» •■ 

"„i«ot " "not. »'•« i, . " , ?° „thM) » "' «■"" "t.- K ''°"' 

S." J"' .din".' "'""«'• or thos. «M ""'"«"!■•■"''•'»'■» «o" 
soi* ''"' . it. »=■ Letter to SheritTs of Btijlol. See also inftj, p 
to d^^ seooo'' Letter on a Regicide Peace, and many other of Burke-i 

^ritinS''.^y^S BO man can rfroro n s(™*' tetmtit lie conjina t,f day and 

ftigh',^'^ .If while and black blend, soften, and unite 

^ thousand irays, is there no black or white?' 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii, 
. re quoted by Botke in the •Sublime e^ beautiful.' and often 
These lutes ^.^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
,.n,uled to a 



alluded to 

vol"' 
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NOTES* 



• BUck steals unheeded from the nefgftbour/n^ wWfe/ 

They set each other off, like hgh\ and shade, 
And, as by stealth, with so much lohtitiz blend, 
Tis hard to say, where they begin, or cad.' 
,y, . . ChurchiH, Gotham. Book fl. 

ine pnnaples of right and wrong so intermix in centuries of hanwn deal- 
»ng. as to become inseparable, like light and shade : but does it follow that 
P * w no tuch thing as light or shade; no such thing as right or wrong?' 

1 T* ^r^""^ '^*'''* *^^ Union, Feb. 5, 1800. 
fusion « Th* ^^^ °^^"* *'"* "*^-^ *^*'* ''^ '«/-»•«/ m disorder and eon- 
opDos*t* *"*erest of the present Royal family was to succeed without 

interelt*^ f *"** "f ^"*^* *"^ *^ *=®™*^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ *'" * ^^^^' ^* ^'^^ ^^^ 
Letter on t^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ t^^cy should come to it in a stgrm.' Boh'ngbroke, 




of H Wal , "** PO'nt too far. The student st 

1. 24, e ^'^fovourable to freedom. The allusion is to France, 

narchique ^^^ ^ ^ Monarchy that is absolute, • Le gouvemcment mo- 
par un seul n^ S^*"<i avantage sur le r^puWicain ; les afiFaires ^tant menses 
**€« Lois, ir * ._"^ * P^"* *^e promptitude dans Tex^cution.' Montesquieu, Esp. 



*he max/ju of** ^ **^«A*o«, &c. ^ Peace at any price* has generally been 
.^'^,1 * weak minisuy. 
•'^j!^*' cp.'p '* '^«>«'* >fear . . . such a fear, being the tender sensation of 
'* Aero/c Wrti," V^* * Timidity, with regard to the well-being of our country. 
'• 5. ife.^^ J' Burke speaks elsewhere of • the fortitude of rational fear.' 
«^^^«r a/ a distance, 8cc. 
w. *The careful man 

Ws reformation instantly began, 
j^e^an bis state with vigour to reform, 
Aad made a calm by laughing at the storm/ 
^•cnt '^« c Crabbe * The Widow/ 

^n '° cer!^^*^^^^ ^ Corsica. Corsica had groaned in vain from 

adva^^' ^er J ''^ under the Republican tyranny of Genoa, patronised by 
Prob'h^"^^ ^ov^ «*»^^gJe was begun in 1755 under Pascal Paoli, and was 

CbrJ'^ ^i-it?''^* v-ictoiy, when the proclamation of George III. in 1762. 
help t^' C^b '^'^ »"l>iects from rendering any assistance to the Rebels of 
forts f ^^ iij^ JVTeclitrerranean fleet had in former times given effectual 
^^e C '^' ^j ^^''fiT^nts, liaving recovered from the Genoese, in I745» *^ 
treatv^^^i^'^s^ ^''^"2:0 ana Bastia.) This proclamation was a terrible blow to 
an-esj .^/^ O**^^ probably emboldened France to conclude the subsequent 
'n t|j ^'^oa, lyjr which the progress of the Corsican general was 
'txidst of his victories. England was in a position to have 
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10'"''' fi"' -1 Conrts *^>ng.„a,eMoan- 

ti. CO";; >■»■" r *• «»""^»! "" '"'° 

S.'-S ,. «• ^Jw-h.™ ..." "■«*" 

re»^ te of Gt'f""" MSS., »nd by "'her c 

l^ord St*" , „, rSere/ors (*fy /-»■« 'S«r <y, 

r-* J ,iie encToachin,, poUcy of the goi 

rtia)o"'3' ^^ ^j„ /rimrf/y in <*«> »«" W, 

1.3°' jjo wat tnj]y prophetic. 
terms "• 'g fAj aar/Por^y Kio'wrteioA 

^.■^•p,.p«»j™- ^';7°ff. 

of ^ .1., nnlil H-e Reform of Parliament, 
Reroltrfoo IT" g 2 



26o NOTES. 

vf Old /action is muth In esteem, and geoerally applied to the weaker side.' 
North Briton, No. 30. 

1. 17. not the name of the roast beef of Old England,s\\}i6ing to the 
famous song in Fielding's * Grub-street Opera,' Act iii. sc. 3. 

1. 28. season of fullness which opened our troubles in the time of Charles I. 
* So doth the Wax and her impiety 
Purge the imposthum'd humours of a Peace, 
Which oft else makes good government decrease/ 

Lord Brooke, Treat, of Monarchie, sect. xii. 
Sir W. Temple, in his Memoirs, p. 31, describes the yeomanry and lower 
gentry as in possession of the great bulk of the land, with ' their Hearts high 
by ease and plenty.' The gloomy picture here painted by Burke if in his 
most striking style. In the words of Churchill, 

*So nice the Master's touch, so great his care, 
The colours boldly glow, not idly glare.* 
Macaulay compares this juncture with the lethargy which preceded in 
England the struggles of the Reformation. Burke in 1796 describes 
the English nation as • full even to plethory.' Letters on Regicide Peace, 
No. L 

P. 45, 1. 4. took upon this distracted scene, &c Q>. Goldsmith, 
Traveller : 

* Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 
Represt ambition struggles round her shore, 
TTill, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or phrenzy fire the wheels.* 
1. 1 1, the voice of law is not to be heard . , , it is the sword that governs. 
•Inter arma leges silent.' Cic. Pro. Milone. Cp. Bacon, Apophth. 235, 
and vol. ii. p. 35, 1. 14. 

1. 1 6. perishes by the assistance, &c. The case of the Britons and the 
Saxons, among many others, will occur to the student.. 

1. 22. a procedure which at once, Burke, like Swift, uses the term in the 
same comprehensive sense as in French. 

1. 26. protecting from the severity, &c. The allusion is to the pardon of 
the convicted rioters at the Middlesex election. 

P. 46, 1. II. made a prisoner in his closet. The common phrase. Sec 
note to p. 22, L 22. The words put into the mouth of the monarch by 
Peter Pindar, twenty years afterwards (Ode to Burke), are substantially the 
iangdage of his own letters at this time: 

• Alas I if majesty did gracious say, 
"Burke, Burke, I'm glad, I'm glad you ran away; 

I'm glad you left your party, very glad — 
They wished to treat me like a boy at school; 
Rope, rope me, like a horse, an ass, a mule — 

That's very bad, you know, that's very bad."* 

Works, vol. ii. p. 289. 






pool"- r«,;™.."-. £..000,000 

m,e info"' Prince PreJeiick had 

Ulsfiof*''* 0/ OsnaSraff- / .The King, after kMping the 

-^. (I" \nadc! Bishop of OsnabrO'*' ^^j_..beslowed itonhisson, a 

o »"**^''f 0«t"''"S^ °P=" »*" ''"^^ ^^ of t'" '"="^6. ■Which ii about 

hr-l-oP^'^^Iiia. t'^f""' '* *" '=^'"*'='' .he Bi.!'<'P *"' ''^ " eighteen. »"'* ^^b 

*»"^.£ot»' ^'"^j, only a,oooi belong to ■^^ *> ^,lpolt, Mem. Qeo. 1". 'ol. i. 

*** c>oo'- *-Id '""""S 'he Popisli ='"P'?1. ibebi«^''P"''^ was merely titular. . 

It. >• ^ \. hii'^^y necessary to add th*' p^^^jrick. Bishop of Oscabutgh, 

,riO. "(,, .His royal highness ?""=:,,_ vice the Earl ofWiiWegrave. 

OC^- *''l d colonel of the Coldstream U _ 

^»s 6'r^, ,ieotenint-gei,eral in the »"">■ „/,i„, Co«r( Pa.rion. Burke 

artdto*^ , jo_ ifror™ D<Miy>'-''«.i;^Sectet Service money in the days 

^ * if there had been no such thing^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^_^ ^.^ j^^j b„„ 

.^rite* »» In the time of George ^^ Patllament on ihii account. 

of "*^*5thoat "'"=*' '^^Pl" ."" 'fthefoteien-erenuei, not happy- 

-aid ;^^,„ction of the question o ^^^^„„^ ^^ ^rtySMn-""- 

W'" «V' ^'^ '° " "^"Cof"" Duke of Bedford to the Kmg-n 

O" '^yllal'dly gave hir» '*'/'J^ Lord R«seH, Bedford CortespondeBce. 

getter 



^^ 






f ^ revised and *"**«' »>? the i^> ^ 



-~ -- *e - iS '•^fio PaK on tb; Court ,„a th« 
tA« Xi»« ttat tbe ^o^ ,, ^^ ^ ^^ People-. Party 

v,.n, oaity "o*^^ „«» ***** . ,oPP<>^. . : „ the Court, when , 



fitted ot« o! ihe - ^jd ^^ ^o '»^„V<, pUIars. on tb* ^»" and th« 

tA« Xi»« ttat tbe ^o^ ,, ^a t* ^ ^^ People-. Party ^ 

V ™nartY«o*^* -rt *«*..- .appo*^ T the Court, when »;*^ ^^ ^__ 

'S^S *y'::^f to '^i*?; and veering to * . .„ h.^'-j:^^^ 

the WWg» °f 1^„tot «»P?Sh!« therwelve* erect*" ^^ irresinibu ^^ ^>»*^ 




to this pawP tro»»««/,oom of the more t«^'^ images is anx^^V^^^J^ 

'"^"^fof King's Frie4 was also appl'^ijly b»a "*:« ' •'^^^^iv^*^ *0<, 
*"* "^deot peers and commoners, who cert»'«J„ .. men l,ke Lord iL^ th« 
j„depe»de»^;^ity. into offices, pensions an* S'^^'^^'c "l***^ lor^d '^J'. 
KinJ? * !^ j^ thought or ,»ish of office for tn j Stanhope, ij. ^ «nd 

' v?itlw'"\^ (jjo^o ^m^ ^ ^j^^j, tjejtt; »<=• S fflinisters, but ^v ^'^ of 
,e^ercd "> , ^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ '°"*^ * (P- ^^')- 8nchm^^°"y «- 
England, ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ they had to bestow* '-'' q m J? *°nned 

different t ^ ^^^ administration* f jjj., FtienT-^"?' 

_,„cb of tn . .^_ ^,, ^ „ . the body _}__ >«>ds m the 



over 



^*losed to head them in earlier days. 

suppo*^ War they seemed to become extinci. »ictory 

A^^erica^^.^^^ ^^,y^^ ^^^ p^^j.^^^,, of X784. w«e agam found all over 
the Coal*^*;^' ^j^^ rendez^vous of the party at this time seems to have 



beentb«J y^i,e sentimenu of the patty were thus embodied by Lord 
sidjourt*^^^ ^ , rj^hj. King has long known that 1 ^^tn en\\te\y devoted to tnm . 
BarrU»0*^ political connexion with any man.beVti^ detetmmed never to twm^ 
liavUi^ ?^concciving that in this age the coutitx^ atid \t& const\tut\on ^^^.^ 
^oe, *** j^n unbiassed attachment to the Crowti: Yostei'sUfe oi GoWS * 
set^^^ ^^ qO. P^P® *^^* describes the * Kiug^ ^ ftVea^** oi bis tiflxe •'^ 
vol- i*- ^' Ta feather, shooting from another*^ y^^^, 

fJxtracts his brain ; and principle ^^ ^^^. 

X^ost i» his God, his country, ^v^,^\5:\vvg*, - i^ 51I- 

^fld nothing left but homage ^^ *^ |^^Qg.» Duticia*' 



/ 



264 ^°^^^' 

LIS- So far X ^^^ <:^^'*C^l^' '^^^ '^'^''^der ofibip^ 
and a spirited d«f«"" "* e thr* ^"7^. S^^^^^™ ''^'^^ ti«po%rf««"- 

the nature "^ ^"^'tT oppo.*^ ^a°.""' '° "^'^"''^ *^'* " ''"' '*'<"n.M«* 
conopt. sbonld j'*^* °?Sical c. '™"'*"'y ^'''■'"■"'- «"' Burke W fom 

the beginning of ^^ \„^^^'''^ ^. *eorjr of Refom., wUch ms Mjto 

commend i««lf to JT ^TV^^l^f'^'^'r- '"^ '"'»"^ «*« ""«'*«'. 

Present State oi ^ ♦v.-* i ^^'ery honest man/ wrofe p,.? -. . 

elected a. the majority (or actual legUUtive porter), tb» tT7 T 
Peer.. Gentlemen, and Treasury.' The system on iu old fy^^^t f 
did not regard as iticurable although in .hfs pampWet ie eZ^f.^^ 
that symptoms of an mcorng.ble decay had appeared (p. 54) B^Tf. ^ 
Z\( in this position by appealing to the wWe^ d/ffer^t So,SaS^f 1T 
men holding the same general views with bimsdf. The DuT^ r° .^""^ 
Tnd Sir George Savile were both member, of tb. Rockm^^lt^^ 
p„te was in ferour of annual Pariiaments. of wVeisal suffia- afthl" J^ 
eighteen, and of sweeping away at one stroke the privileges of ev^ v^ 
bntgess. and freeholder, throughont the kingdom. ThK/r^ *"^ 
e Jodied in a Bill brought in at a most ino^^^r^J^tu^^J^jT',:^ 
was negatwed without a division. Sarile. following the favonnL M^ ^i 
Lord Chatham, was for doubling the power of the bL^U^T " °' 

comiptioB of the towns. • If I am asked %^t« Bn^, 1^ V"'^""^ *^ 
Richmond and Sir George Savile are I hI^Im ' T " *' °^^ »' 
Tl to be the first men of their awlndrt- ^^^ "' **' ^ '"^ "?<» 
Sfow men of more parts, or of ZTto^Z ^"c"^ '' "', *** ' "^^ "°* 
When such men were advocates for 00^^;. Correspondence, u. 386 
Burke deemed it his dnty to throw Jll 7 ° v • '""P"'^ measures, 
scale. Reasonably, indeed, may a sta' ''"^^f T *' Conservative 
ground of the partial, the inefFectnai andT." "? * ■ "^""S'' ~ *« 

may have been proposed for effecting it ~''*"*^°'y '"«*''<»», which 

1. 34. In ipeaMng ofthb body 7* *,^ r i i. i • . 

observations. The expression «.m) V "'*'*'' **<^' *« '«''«'W in a ftw 
broke, carried with him7n o r^<^* T/' "^' ^"*'' '*' B°C 
his political writing, are omorS d ' »' ""°°" "^ "^ '""''• ""»* °f 

By this Lid 'analog %Z,t^Jf^"Z""^'"^^^'"^^""^'r. 

system. As each man w^ f„^!" *^' v ' *° *' °"8*"»' pariiamentary 

taxed and legislated forly hfal. ^^c VT' " ^^ ""* ""° *° ^i 

the Commons' House of th^ ? ^P^*" ^° ^^'"' ' ^he jury I regard a. 

people, &c.' SpJ^:lZ'mVr1ri- "a :"« ' ""^«""'' »° *« 
ins the Fuacu-ons of Jnril T '°*'t'«=*^.' •*"/? ° «"<"'• Doubts respect- 
Junes. &c. And cp. Burke', Review of Blackst^ 



Ann. Reg. 1768. P- '^ „„ the "Oi; t"^ cpncurr^''> Jl, 

free government. _ .Jie '''P^""^f ^ tJte P'^P'' ! t "^^ > . 

word, of John Adain. i. ■^" >U„d. /. ^^P'-^" r;.^*-^ ,^^. ■ ^=,/ 
more th»n attorneys, age"", J^d trusteei ftr fftepMp/e . f 'kT.^^^^I"' 
insidiously betrayed,' &=■ Bancroft, Hhtoty of the Dq,-,"^'' it ^'''"^ a^^ ""^ 
Cp. the »me arguments applied Iq commercial prfWle„p /^ ^Ut"" '""f « 
trusts ■ in the opening of the Speech on tha East-Iadh gyjj "nd • se;/^" 33s. 
general trust of government/ and vol. ii. p. 109. '. it). '. -S^P- lo/?7'' 
consider them (the prerogatives of the Crown) as a tn,„ f ^■"gs.'whtT 
doclrine which the Tories themiclves, when poshed in areum'"^ '^^ P^oph a 
times admit,' &c. . Foi. HisL of Jamei II, c. 1. ^ ■""* *■«! Wm'e. 

P. 53, 1. 4. express intact, Hebrews i, 3. 
I. 7. control for /Ae ;lm//e. The doctrine is not confined 
Wbiggiim. ■TheHoiueofComraonsisproperlyspeakingno^" *''«='<' 
Court of Delegates, appointed and commissioned by the whnl^ rfiir '* """ * 
of the people of Gr«tTritain to =peak in their ^eL, Ll^Xf^^ '""'^ 
in order to secure theit rights and pri.ileges against all incro«hme^u oMll- 
duposed princes, rapadoui ministers, or aspiring noblei,' The Craftsman 
No. 56. 

1. 13, miserably appointed, i. e. fiimiihed, 

1. 19. Bui an addressing House, &c. • We may say. and cannot ray it 
loo often, that if the onty road to honour and power is the meie perwnaV 
favour of the sovf reign, then that those men alone will be f"""^^'"™'^' '°( 
time possessed of honour and power who are favourable to live "^JJ^^^^^, 
prerogaiive— to the piindplei of harsh government ; w^" "" '^won -^ ^''^ 
critics of the measures of ministers; who ace very caiel*" »»^^^_ .^j„, »«4 
public expense; who are not made very uneasy by *^"^ ieta.v«.o*>''"^'^'o 
pensions ; who are not very ready to try <„ p^^ish P''^^^^-v«»V ^"■■^!^''*'' 
they be indeed the writers of libels ; who are in a -^"'^ its '^*^*^« -"^ 
assist, or rather who .re always willing to impede *" soaS^'"^-*^^ « 

democratic part of our miied constitution.* Profe**" v, 1=^^ ift 

Modem History, Lect. xxx. rti^^* \^e»='''^''"°1*-^ 

1. ao. a petitioning nalioa. It Is but fair «, O ^'^ ,» *^ «^'<*'*^t%** 
Johnson's amusing description of the origin , „,o&^~^ *'1_^ ■»^^**J; o*- ° 
in The False Alarm, Works, vol. ^. agf The .V=*^^« *^A ■^'*^^*^^ 
since the Reform Bill, los, most of its signiacanfe- ^rl'^*^^'^ '^Z^-'^ 
considerable constitutional importance. • "ThU uiit***^*'***'^,* *''"'V 

awing the oligarchy of Parliament by constitutional e^f^^^ «*»« 
will, form, our liberty: ,1 ,s ,he sole boundary ^t^i^'^^^^ 
... By the almost wjngcd communication of the ^ 
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becomes oO« g»nd Senate, fervent yet untumoltuous. By the right of 
meeting tog^^^^ to petition (which, Milton says, is good old English for 
requvringr^ tfae determinations of this Senate are embodied into legal fonn. 
and conveyed lo tne executive branch of government, the Parliament. The 
present Bills C*^« |r^«on and Sedition Bills) annihUate this right' S. T. 
Coleridge, THe Plot Discovered, 1795, p. 44. The theory, practice, and 
history of petitions are well traced by the Craftsman, No 53 

1. 35. to ^^' *7*'* f*^ S-««^«^ voice demands accoufU-rtftning to the 
payment of the debts of the Civil List. Erskine quoted the whole of this 
eloquent passage in nis Speech for Reform (• Sir, this is, in plain English, the 
degraded, disgraceful state of this assembly at this moment') 1797. 

P. 64, 1. ^^: ^^rham^nts must therefore sit every year. On the technical 
necessity for this, see HalUm, Constitutional History, chap, xv, and the note 
to p. «3*> !• 33» *^ '*/ 

1. 34. a septenmaltn^ead of a triennial duration. « The enormous duration 
of seventeen years dunng which Charles II protracted his second Parliament, 
turned the thougnts of all who desired improvement in the constitution 
towards some limitation on a prerogative which had not hitherto been thus 
abused.' Hallani. Constitutional History, chap. xv. Three years were at first 
deemed a sufficient limitation, without recurring to the ancient but incon- 
venient system of annual Parliaments. The substitution of septennial for 
trieniual Parliaments, so frequently censured in later times, was based on the 
prevalent disaffection, and the general danger of the government in the early 
years of George 1. Nothing,' says Mr. Hallam, • can be more extravagant, 
than what is sonoeUmes confidently bohed out by the ignorant, that the 

Legislature exceeded its rights by this enactment The law for triennial 

Parliaments was of Uttle more than twenty years* continuance. It was an 
experiment, which, as was argued, had proved unsuccessful ; it was subject, 
like every other law, to be repealed entirely, or to be modified at discretion.' 
lb. chap. xvi. 

P. 55, 1. ao« I^P^<^chmeni, that great guardian of the purity of the 
Constitution, &c. Cp. Grattan, Dedic. of Baratariana, The liberty of 
impeaching ministers is the necessary corollary of the theorem that the King 
can do no wrong. See Bolingbroke, Dedication to Dissertation on Parties. 
But the practice of impeachment, which had been common from the reign 
of Edward HI to *e Revolution, naturally declined with the growth of the 
system oi government by Party. A certain spirit of generosity sprang up 
between party and party, based, however, on the obvious business-principle 
of sparing the conquered on the understanding that you were entitled to 
similar mercy in return. Burke knew this well enough, but he wished to 
represent the ministry as a constitutional monster, waging a wicked war 
against all lawful parties. Cp. *the terrours of the House of Commons,' Ac 
infra, p. 6p, and p. 159, • These might have been serious matters formerly.* 
On a subse^^ic^t occasion he spoke yet more menacingly. • There must be 
^lood, I say BLOOD, to atone for the misconduct of those who have transacted 
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strongest light, by altering its conditions to their polar opposites. The con- 
clusion is then stated clearly at length ; and as a final blow, this condusioo 
is repeated with a double antithesis, in the most concise and striking fonn 
attainable: * Resistance to power has shut the door of the House of Commons 
to one man ; obsequiousness and servility to none* See the forcible passage 
in vol. ii. p. 91. * But power, of some kind or other, will survive — Kings 
will be tyrants from policy, when subjects car* rebels from prineiple* And 
compare Bolingbroke's fine illustration of the • spots on the sun/ • When 
they continue (for here is the danger, becaus'e, if they continue, they will 
increase) they are spots no longer. They spread a general shade, and obscure 
the light in which they were drowned before. Tlte virtues of the King are 
lost in the vices of the man,' Patriot King, p. 224. 

I. 26. Example, the only argument, &c. Cp. the extract in the Intro- 
duction, p. xli. (* Example is the school of mankind,* Sec). 

P. 69,1. 15. temperaments. In the French sense « restraints. •Hn'y a 
point de temperament, de modification, d*accomniodements.' Montesquieu. 

* On prcnd des temperaments, on s'arrange,' &c.. Ibid. Cp. p. 206, 1. 51. 

1. 19. So the Star Chamber has been called by Lord Baeon^who, of 
course, highly approves of it. History of Henry VII : • And as the Chancery 
had the praetorian power for equity ; so the Star Chamber had the censorian 
power for offences under the degree of capital.' The incorrect expression 

* Lord Bacon/ justified only by the usage of lawyers (so • Lord Coke/ * Lord 
Hale ') has now become quasi-classical from common use since its adoption 
by Swift and Bolingbroke. Properly it should be * [Sir] Francis Bacon,' * Lord 
Verulam/ or * St. Albans,' or * Lord Chancellor Bacon.' Our classical writers 
down to Addison never use the expression ' Lord Bacon.' 

1. 20. all the evils of the Star Chamber, In the remarkable passage in 
which public opinion is recognised as the ' vehicle and organ of legislative 
omnipotence,' as the power to which it is the duty of the legislature to give 

* ^ direction, a form, a technical dress, a specific sanction ' (Letter to the 
SherifiSi of Bristol)* the revival of the Star Chamber is introduced as an 
example of things which a legislative power, still remaining the same, would 
be powerless to effect, and insane to attempt. 

I. 25. Committee of Council, The Star Chamber. 

P. 60, I. 9. never did an envenomed scurrility, &c. This reminds the 
I'cader of Dr. Brown's lamentations on licentiousness and faction. See note 

^o p. 21, 1. 9. 

1. 13. To ruin one libeller, 'The destruction of one man has been, for 
'iiany years, the sole object of your Government.* Junius, December 19, 
' 769. Chatham used to say that in his time, the object was the destruction 
of France ; now, it was the destruction of Wilkes. 

1. 18. The identical persons, who by their society, &c., have drawn this 
**^n into the very faults. Sec, Wilkes had, in other days, been the intimate 
associate of Dashwood (Bute's Chancellor of the Exchequer), and a member 
of his infamous Medmenham Cliib. It was one of their associates, Lord 
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original justice, and discretionary application. Therefore it can giVe rights; 
rights where no rights existed before ; and it can take away rights where 
they were before established. . . . But a ji"Jgc, a person exerdsing a jodidal 
capacity, is neither to apply to original justice, nor to a discretionary apph'ca- 
tion of it. He goes to justice and discretion only at second hand, and 
through the medium of some superiors. He is to work neither upon his 
opinions of the one nor of the other ; but upon a fixed rule, of which he has 
not the making, but singly and solely the application to the case/ Speech 
on the motion for leave to bring in a Bill to ascertain the rights of Electors, 
&c., February 7, 1 771. 

P. 64, 1. 23. Titius, Maevius, John Doe, Richard Roe, The fictitious 
parties to actions in Roman and English law respectively. 

1. 34. made as strained constructions. Alluding to the methods of barring 
entails by levying a fine and suffering a recovery, abolished by 3 & 4 WiU. IV, 
C.74. 

P. 65, 1. 8. Statute of Westminster — ^thc Second, 13 Edw. I, c. I. 
P. 67, h 15. payment of the debts of Civil List . . . 513,000/. The 
actual sum was 513.5"/. (See Parliamentary History, xvi. 598.) The 
Civil List 'includes all the civil offices and expenses of Government, and 
those, whether public or private, which are supposed necessary for the support 
and dignity of the court : except on extraordinary occasions, as the marriage 
of a princess, or the establishment of households for the younger branches 
of the family : when, in either case, the Pariiament usually allots a suitoble 
portion for the one, and a sufficient revenue for the support of the other.* 
Burke, Annual Register, 1769. On an allusion made by Col. Barr4, to a 
similar occasion in the reign of George I on which the King promised 'to 
make enquiry how the exceedings came, and to remedy theiA for the future,' 
Lord North, sore of his majority, coolly told the House he should make 
no such promise, as he was not sure that he could keep it. As Mr. 
Grenville and Mr. DowdesweU concurred in demanding accounts, it is obvious 
"lat the existing ministry alone were responsible for this increase of expendi- 
ture. Lord North fulfilled his anticipation. On April 16, I777. » ^^^^ 
sum of 620,006/. was voted to pay off Civil List debts, and an addition of 
100,000/. per annum was made to the income of the crown. This occa- 
sioned violent debates in Parliament, and general dissatisfection throughout 
the country, which led to Burke's Scheme of Economical Reform, introduced 
in one of his greatest speeches, Febmary 11, 1780. 

• Wi ^^' ^' ^' ^^ *^^ ^^ pays first, and calls for his account afterwards. 

W^hy, you great blockhead, was ever man so foolish ? What, pay the debts 

^t, and see the hills afterwards ? did ever man in his senses do so before? 

I^'^y you are not fit to be sent to London at all. Sec, &c/ Sir G. Savilc $ 

^P^ch, March 2. 1769. 

.. ; 71, 1. 10. god in the machine, (Deus ex machin&.) A wcU-known 

"*ion borrowed from the Greek drama. 

* 31. navy or exchequer bills. Securities issued for raising money for 
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a complete misunderstanding of that supposed exemplification of the * wisdom 
of our ancestors,' the Annual Parliament. This incorrect view seems to have 
been first promulgated by that versatile politician Lord Shaftesbury, in 1675, 
and after the Revolution taken up by Lord Warrington, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
the Whig, and others. * In the protest of Lord Nottingham and other Lords 
against Uie Septennial Act, it is alleged " that frequent and new Parliaments 
are required by the fundamental constitution oi the kingdom": and in 
the debate on that bill, the speakers in opposition appear to have taken the 
same view of the laws for Annual Parliaments that had been suggested by 
Lord Shaftesbury. The same topics were employed in the debate for the 
Repeal of the Septennial Act in 1 734, and on the motion for Annual Parlia- 
ments in 1745/ (Edinburgh Review, vol. xxviii. p. 132.) Chatham was 
mdined to yield to the popular demands. It is now admitted that the laws 
of Edward III were intended to secure not annual elections, but annual 
sessions of the House of Commons. Burke's view is that of Mihon. • The 
Ship of the Commonwealth is always under sail; they sit at ^e stem, and if 
they steer well, what need is there to change them, it being rather dan- 
gerous ? Add to this, that the Grand Council is both Foundation and main 
Pillar of the whole State ; and to move Pillars and Foundations not faulty, 
cannot be safe for the Building. I see not, therefore, how we can be 
advantag'd by successive and transitory ParKaments: but that they are much 
hkeher continually to unsettle rather than to settle a free Government, 
to breed Commotions, Changes, Novelties, and Uncertainties, to bring 
neglect upon present Affairs and Opportunities, while aU Minds are sus- 
pense with expectation of a new Assembly, and the Assembly for a good 
space taken up ^-^^^ ^^^ settling of it self,' &c. The Ready and Easy 

way to establish a Free Commoawealth. Milton's ideal political system 
was a combination ^f^ elements derived from the aristocratic Republics of 
mediaeval Italy. 

1. 19. to disqualify . . placemen, from a seat in the House of Commons. 
The expedient of miun-iplying offices, invented for the control of ParUamcnt 
by William IIJ, ^as ft-om the first viewed with suspicion by the country 
party. In ig^^ ^^^ place-bill was introduced, and the principle at one 

time became la^y ^^*^ ^^ placeman or pensioner should sit in the House 
of Commons. ^j^j^ *_oo stringent provision was repealed before it came 
into operation. ^ *.^,portant Place Act provides that every holder of a 
^^f' office, created a^^r October 25, 1705. and every holder of a crown 
pension during pi^a shall be excluded from Parliament, and that every 

member of the Hon^'' Accepting any old office, shall vacate his seat, but 
be capable of re^el ' « The Act of 1742 limited still further the extent 
of Place influence ^''**^^ carry out strictly the theory of a Place Bill 
would of course br* T>arliament into hopeless conflict with the execu- 

tive; but the foiiQ^^J^ list will show that it has been the steady poUcy 

of Pariiament to A\^}^^^ the number of Placemen and Pensioners belonging 
to It ; ^**tiiiiiS** 
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and the Crown so rich, that a pecuniary influence constantly prevailing 

over the majority, they should assemble for little else than to establish 

grievances, instead of redressing them : to approve the measures of the Court, 

without information ; to engage their country in alliances, in treaties, in 

wars, without examination ; and to give money without account, and almost 

without stint. The case would be deplorable. Our constitution itself would 

become our grievance whilst this corruption prevailed; and if it prevailed 

long, our constitution could not last long ; because this slow progress would 

lead to the destruction of it as surely as the more concise method of giving 

It up at once. But in this case the constitution would help itself, and 

effectually too, unless the whole mass of the people was tainted, and the 

electors were become no honestcr than the elected.' Cp. the significant 

language of Lord Chatham, January a a, 1770. • Rather than the nation 

should surrender their burthright to a despotic Minister, I hope, my Lords, 

old as I am, I shall ie$ the question brought to issue, and fairly tried between 

uie People and the Government.' Cp. the same expression as Burke's in 

Paley's Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, quoted in Erskine's 

Speech for Paine : • No usage, law, or authority whatever, is so binding, that 

It need or ought to be continued, when it may be changed with advantage 

to the community. The family of the prince, the order of succession, 

the prerogative of the crown, the form and parts of the legislature, together 

with the respective powers, office, duration and mutual dependency of the 

several parts ; are all only so many laws, mutable like other laws, whenever 

expediency requires, either by the ordinary act of the legislature^ or, if the 

occasion deserve it, by the interposition of the people,* 

1. 25. legal remedy. So Locke, who expresses the popular Whig views, 
K of opinion that 'there remains still inherent in the people a sopreme 
power to remove or alter the legislative, when they find the legislative 
act contrary to the frost reposed in them ; for, when such trust is abused, 
»t is thereby forfeited, and devolves to those who gave it.' On Government, 
Part II, 8s. 14^^ 22*1. '^^® doctrine is not denied by Bhickstone, who ex- 
pounds the views of the opposite party, but he maintains that it is impossible 
to carry it legally, imo execution. 

-P. 79, I. 8^ ^ ^^ indiscrifninate support of all Administrations. It is 

the interest ©f the public that the amount of support received by a minister 

should depend wholly on the efficiency and honesty with which he executes 

"« trust. Burlce's criticism i» justified not only by the maxims of the Whig 

*3^«tem to which it orimarily belongs, but by the general laws of the relation 

•between people zndgoveratntnt. Cateris paribus, the supporters of govem- 

J^cnt have the H t ^e over its adversaries; and it is for the public 

interest that a yj* ^" pposition should never be wanting. 'A man of no 

P*rty is. ni^^ tim^°'°"t of ten, * man of no party but his own. Few, very 

f^^f can conipTeh T the whole truth; and it much concerns the general 

•nterest that ey • of thzt truth should have interested and passionate 

»<I^oc.,«.. H,7u^Si»°erWge. Essays, vol. i. p. 35,. 'Ther* i. no «u. 



«»»y **I.i V Not Ty L^'7« «>methi„, of *°** 8ood ^S^"' I-"*"" i. 
comes to pa« that it i, h„/«;^ ~clesu«ic, PartyT; ^"^ « '"'^ 

of the clerical <iuaZ^T^ ' ' ' ""^ »«• .W « S" P' *-«• '• 34- 

1. o. Burke', favoni ' ,. ^- '''"'• "• «'. ' Se«!f **' P- "3. 1. 7 
That trae ielf-io ve and «km1 ,r***^° *ow^ '^ ^ 

' To be attached !? ,'^' »«'f'.''//««'^. &c. Cd R /" '^'^ *'• 396. 
to in «Kietr. « tV" *• «''*'i';<>". to love .he^^^-™ '"'.Rer.^^^, 

&c. Cp. Churchy' *;" PT'' ^"^^ «*™ •• 't *S o? m" ''^ ^o"? 
J "'*« tiei of private nature, stnaii 
r^ »liich the mind of narrow caat '^^^ 
w'* onir rtep5 on which the g^ "' P««. 

^'■'■« of S^ ''*»^«to«, &c. The aUu.ion i. j^ 'i"; "ho'e-' 

Solon iron, Ah..**^ AuI. GeJI. «■ *»•) Aulu, Qe,K^°'°°- (S~ Wiitarrf,', 

■•^k*. Occr**»«e, The illostration i. used io th. 1 J""*" •"* ^«w of 
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Tories. ■* in SvifL The immediate alluitiHi It to I'H me in lb: 

by **!f,_t .Se»B«>»ble Hint*.' See noie to p. iS, i. 13. 

parnp'" jrarty » » '"^y "f ^^ •""'*■*. Bcc, Fox expliiiu the principle 

L * ' ' y^on to bo ' that men of honour, who entertain Hinilu principlo. 

of p***^ that those priociplei may be more bc(icfici*lly and succeisMj 

cone*'*^"j,y thefot«of mutual rapport, harmony, and confidential connexion.' 

put»»>*"* ^^ Reform, 1797- 'Sit, I will tell gentlemea what deseiiplion 

SpeC^** ^ ii beneficial ; patij united on public principle by the bond ol 

of P*"^ gpei^Sc public mcaiutet, which measure* cannot be earned bj 

-...ain *^^ ,nii can only succeed by party." Grattan, Speech on Conuphon 

vi'J"*^^ent, February n, 1790. • When the two partiei that dindt 

G"** (^omioonwealth come once to a rupture, without any hopes 

! ^''''-.ig » third on betlet ptiuciplei to balance the oihen, it Kems 

for"**' ^., duty to chooie one of the two lides, though he cjonot entirely 

eiy ^*^i either: and all ptetcnco to neuttahty are juiUy eiplodcd by 

tpro** too ilale and obvioui, only intending the safety and ewe ol » 

Dlh, If jjuali, while the public ii embroiled.' Swift, Sentimeutt of a Chorcb 

e« "^'"pd Wa"- Compare \rith the theory of Party at the end of ihii 

>f Engl* ^^ powerful vindication of it, bated on experience, at the end of 

paiophl^'' ^„ die Sheriffs of Briilol, 1777- 'In the way which they cjli 

the ^"^(,[ship the eomtitutioa of your fathers," &e. Scc. 

patty. » 1^ g_ jj, „o means, firprivan comidtraciotis, to atetpl ony offirs. 

^' * ' ^ equally able rtatement of the other, aide o( the caie, the reader 

»=■ fended 10 Swift'i Letter to a Whig Lord, 171a.; ■ Will you d«l«e 

ii teeomn" ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ choose her miniilry ? Ii thii foi- 

^""•'^"vour ptinciplei? But that phtaie has dropped of late, and they call 

t "ItinK yo" ^"^^ To lerve your qoeeu and couoKy, while aoy but 

'U :lw at ie ^'^' « ^ f"'"^' )'""' f"'""^" '^^" " ' "" P*^ ^8"" 

\i LfOit, «'"='' ^ caiuiol eompiehend." 

. ,fi *rofcoo« iacompodbit viA *«-«« fra*n« . . . pracM,> 
f^iS'lUUvil of vulgar r^ctilud,. ' Entre nous, ce .ont cho«. que , a, 

.-™ r .. , J -,» 10 enotmoui, rbat money «« actoally 
„^a.«.l™ ot Engl.Dd woe ^^ ^, ,j, i..„h„ii S.th 

wmmj » '"'nj Ui, """"'J.^'^p.oMou of |»m, will wUeU tt. 
,„ th. »»™m, „„ i, 'P^ :„,, H«. G... Ill, ..1. i. p. 335- CP- 
™ ,«g. TO M,„j ,„.' PB" ,^ j^^j ^_ _^,^ ^ij, 

Sp. 0. to I««. R.,^ , • I do ° J J, ^' ^ „ l.„ l„ .,^. 

iltucture iQ the b«e„ jofllgicy * ^ jorwW*. • Diimiilion to ward* » 
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u c T«ft» to the 'QooJ-natnieJ M»o*: 
the Cknirt phnse Into the mouth of 1^"^ . , g^^ Act ii. 

• Measures, not men. have always ^^ »£, ,„^,. Most obviondr aPPU- 
1 34. a genthmen unth gr«U «f'»"^"^ Hertford. He can« in « one 
cable to General Conway, the brother <.fLor<' g ,„^ 

of the Secrmrie. with the R°«*'"8'»f « J^'l,"l„d afterwards under the 
office af.« the» r^.gnation -'^Jf.l^^'Z^^.li the military appointment 
Duke of Grafton, ftom whom m 1768 be «= P ,u„i„^ to him ia the 

of Lientenant-General of the Ordnance. =«* tne «»•■ 

Speech on Taxation, p. 136, and cp. »»!«• o^,w«nB< audofinkm, &c 

P. 88. 1. II. Would not ^h '"""^Z, whose situatL oblige. 
StmJarly argue, a contemporary Whig ^^^ \ ;„„,, ^^ be wry fortunate 
him frequently to take a part in the public di'"'""' ^ j^ 

if hi. .entimenu constantly cotodde wiU.h«>me^* '^^^^r^^,^ 
he never pursues his mterest in contradiction w» »» 

Semion on PubHc Virtue (1765). «„ll^houn frUndMp. The 

P. 89, 1. ai. Aat partiality which becomt»a ^"^T ^ of indina- 
student wiU find the bold views of Burke on ^V^^ore forde^eloped 
tion. and prqudices in the phaosophy of ma^ »"d i^^^o^ ^ T J^ 
as he goes on. Ia thi, passage the P^^^K" •"P^^f • Amone the fir.t 
should be noticed. Cp. the Ixpr^on of ^y^^. ^'^^J^ «^7 
moral qualities which Ae student ought to culttvate. is a just ana mamy 



aut tunmcU: See. Burton, Anat. Mel.. Part ».'»««•/• '""^ 

• Whoever is deUghted m solitude. U either a wild beast or a god. 

by Bacon. Essay of Friendship. 

1. 15. dispositions that art lo 

1. 17. Jriaidships . . . mmi 

other, immoveable. ' What Mr. Fox »id finely »' "»''^' rr"- 

with equal truth of lii. former rival (Lord Shelburne).' Anuatiae 

inimidtiae placabile,-" ' May, Const. History, ch. vw. ^ Burke 

L a8. There «, Hotae^er, a time for allthmge. J» •^P*,^'^^. . Les 

«»te. ta dear Urrx^ the menace he »"" ..^r^fft^f'p 4^ • A .uUen 

Revolutions,' &C. . p. 38. ' While some fo^*^"^' /^'.^ 77^^ p. 78. 

gloom.' &C With 'tlae "iS"'*"" '"'"V* *« ^1^!: eS^ 
'A asserting the right ot the body of the people to mterpontion. 

.^/<.a«.^^-;,HcdX"s;>me';Le;: with BoUngbroke. ^ 

*'*^^vemen^. ,^,„^^e of the people <U large. To be expressed 

^. 01, »• »5- **'2«ioM. Cp. note to p. 53. 1. ao. 
'»>,ddr«..«.andpct»» ,^^^P„^^^^. 
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1. 7- <W» 'nihjeet U not new in this House, 'The J^ng^ debates wb^, 
V,ave formerly happened upon this business. If this were a new quest 
&c. Cornwairs Speech. The present debate had begun m 
dullest possible style, and ha<» reached its meridian. Rose duller, wee, 
Captain Phipps. Stephen Fox, and Cornwall had already well, tried tne 
patience of the House. The members had begun to disperse to the 
adjoining apartments, or places of refreshment. Hence the short, lashing, 
petulant exordium, contrasting strongly with those of the great speeches on 
the Economical Reform, and the Nabob of Arcot's Debts. It was neccswry 
to arrest the attention of the House in the dullest part of a debate. The 
report of it spread rapidly, and members crowded back till the hall was filled 
to the utmost. It resounded throughout the speech with the loudwt ap- 
plause. The student should observe the contrast between this preamble and 
that of the speech which follows. The latter is full of touches of that 
ostentatious trifling which was so common in the speaking of the last cen- 
tury; what Hazlitt terms, • calling out the Speaker to dance a minuet with 
him before he begins.' 

y, 12, occasional arguments, Fr. • arguments d'occasion/ 
1. 19. this disgusting argument. The epithet means no more than 
• wearisome.' • tedious.' Cp. Goldsmith. Citizen of the World, Letter hni : 
•A nobleman has but to take a pen. ink, and paper, write away through three 
Jarge volumes, and then sign his name to the title page ; though the whole 
°)'ght have been before more disgusting than his own rent-roll, yet signing 
^« name and title gives value to the deed/ &c. 

^- 23. / had long the happiness to sit at the same side of the House.^-- 
P-iyUege of an old friendship. Cornwall was a renegade from Lord Shd- 
hume's party, and had spoken with effect on the side of opposition in the 
^*^*tes on the Nullum Tempus Bill, and on Lotteries, as well as on tte 
^^^Tic^n question. He accepted office March 12, 1 774. together with 
. **^^ fieaucliaiiip, afterwards Marquis of Hertford. His speech U reported 
n the Parifa^naentary History, vol. xvii. 
^- ©e, 1. I a. the most ample historical detail. It is to this demand ct 
^o^Waii»s that we are indebted for the second part of this speech— 
T^ °^ the Mnast interesting passages in English literature. The student 
* "^^ supplement it by reading the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 

T ^' ^3. A, ^^tcfk to that rule. Classical, but not so good as tHck by. Vide 

^- 38, j^ ^zsserts^ that retrospect is not wise, • I think it (the re-opening 
^^e ^^ . question) wrong ; and wish only to pursue the present expediency 

*^e lieat -a«"^-' Comwall's Speech. 
<*. 87 I ^^ ^g^repitied calamity of being repeatedly caught, Sec, See note 

1 ^» «nt^ . ^ 

j^ '• Xo. ^. tL^>j;#/ the least management. In the French sense now disused. 
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landing-place, at usual, out of a broad generalisation arising frdm a par- 
ticularly striKing point in his argument. The student should note the effec- 
tive use of f^«n»l«>- terms in the body of the paragraph, and its contrast with 
the rhctoricsU sentence which concludes it. In the next paragraph he returns 
to the argaioent on the preamble, after a digression on the interests of the 
East India Company, who purchased tea in China with the silver oi the 
Bengal revenue. 

1. 27. tnischie/ofnot having large and libernl ideas in the management 
of great affairs. Cp. the peroration of the Speech on Conciliation (Sursum 
Corda, p. 233)* and especially the foUowing passage from the Second Letter 
on a Regicide Peace : » In truth, the tribe of vulgar politicians are the lowest 
of our species. There is no trade so vile and mechanical as government in 
their hands. Virtue is not their habit. They are out of themselves in any 
course of coo<Juct recommended only by conscience and glory. A large, 
liberal, and prospective view of the interests of states passes with them for 
romance; aad the principles that recommend it, for the wanderings of a 
disordered ina»g»nation. The calculators compute them out of their senses. 
The jesters aii<i buffoons shame them out of everything grand and elevated. 
Littleness in object and in means, to them appears soundness and sobriety. 
They think there is nothing worth pursuit, but that which they can handle ; 
whidi they ca>ii measure with a two-foot rule; which they can tell upon ten 
fingers.' 

P. 103, 1. 3. meanly to sneak out of difficulties, into which they had 
proudly strutied, * He (Bute) as abjectly sneaked out of an ostensible office 
in the State, as he had arrogantly strutted into it.' Public Advertiser, Aug. 
30, 1776. 

L 7. irresistible operation qffieble counsels . . . circled the whole globe. 
The device called by the rhetoricians conientio is here used by Burke with 
striking effect. Observe the same in the subsequent sentence : * The mono- 
poly of the most lucrative trades . . . beggary and ruin.' Cp. the passage in 
the Speech on Economical Reform, ending: 'The judges were unpaid; the 
justice of the kingdom bent and gave way ; the foreign ministers remained 
inactive and unprovided; the system of Europe was dissolved; the chain of 
^ur alliances was broken ; all the wheels of government at home and abroad 
^ere stopped--because the King's turnspit was a Member of Parliament * 

^ 9« so insignijicant an article as Tea in the eyes of a philosopher. In 
contrast with the paramount importance asserted for it from a commercial 
point of view in the previous paragraph. 
. ^-25. Ten Millions of pounds . . . rotting tnthe wareh^es. It was said 

^ fiurke's critics on the oPP^'*^*^ "^' ^'* *^^ T"^**^^ **^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^"^ 
^.°^Pany», warehouses was estimated at this quantity, and that by comparing 



^^^ estimate (p. lU'i of ** American consumption, and uking tea at 
*^era»* f «« u -nines the pound, it would be teen that Burke here 

*'«*, that w„. locked »P by *' "?*"*''"' °^ "" "J"*"""" *"•' Tti* 
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state of the recent conquest of Bengal wat then exciting tome not tmreason- 

able apprehensions. Economists were alarmed by the gradual exhaustion 

of the circulating coin, military men by the attitude of the Mahrattas. 

Foreign critics described English rule in India as a brilliant illusion. From 

the origin of the tea trade in the reign of Charles II down to iB% 

it was a monopoly in the hands of the East India Company. The history of 

this monopoly is a striking e^mple of the mischiefs of the whole commerciai 

system. *The teas sold by the Company,' says Mr. MaccuUoch, in his 

Commercial Dictionary, 'cost the people of Britain, during the last years of 

the monopoly, upwards of 1,500,000/. a year more than they would hare cost 

had they been sold at the price at which teas of equal quality w»e sold, 

under a system of free competition, in New York, Hamburg, and Amsterdam/ 

And yet several gentlemen of great experience, who carefully inquired into 

the state of the Company's affairs in 1830, expressed their decided conviction 

that they made nothing by the tea trade — the increased price at which they 

sold not being more that sufficient to balance the immense expenses incident 

to the monopoly I * But for the increased consumption of tea in Great 

Britain,* writes Mr. MaccuUoch in another place, * the company would ha?e 

entirely ceased to carry on any branch of trade with the East: and the 

monopoly would have excluded us as effectually from the markets of India 

and China as if the trade had reverted to its ancient channels, and the route 

by the Cape of Good Hope been relinquished.' (Art. East India Company.) 

' 1. 6. must have that great country to lean upon. The colonies consumed 

about one-third of the Company's total importations of tea, and the war 

forced on a corresponding diminution in the tea trade. The void, however, 

was speedily filled up by an increased importation of silk. 

1. 28. Draw-back, Exportation was encouraged sometimes by draw- 
backs, sometimes by bounties, sometimes by advantageous treaties of com- 
merce with foreign states, and sometimes by the establishment of colonies in 
distant countries. Drawbacks were given uj>on two different occasions. 
When the home manufactures were subject to any duty or excise, either 
the whole or a part of it was frequently drawn back upon their exportation; 
and when foreign goods liable to a duty were imported in order to be ex- 
ported again, either the whole or a part of this duty was sometimes given 
back upon such exportation. Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap i. 

1, 34. certain litigation. In the general sense of quarrelling, not the special 
and more co^nmon one, of proceeding at law. 

P. 106, 1. 3. heavy excises on those articles, * The duty varied (previously 
to 1836) on the different descriptions of first-class paper from about 25 or 30 
per cent, on the finest, to about 200 per cent, on the cofarsest'I (MaccuUoch.) 
That on glass was even more exorbitant. * After successive augtt>entations,' 
says the same authority, 'the duties were raised in 1813 to the amount of 
98s. a cwt. on flint and plate glass I and the consequence was, that despite 
the increase of wealth and population in the interim, the consumption of 
both these soru of glass was less than it had been in 1794, when the duty 
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was only 32s. ajd. » ^*- ^^ta, en,. , ^ ^ 

monstrous imposition. j^^^. Cp, «^ ™«a i'ee/ to afcoy/,/i jh/, 

I. 13. <ievour *< *<> *'^ failo^^ »^ the, ^""^P- SeMt^^ - . . . 
p. 21 1 .Therefore anf ^^^^ ^.i,^ tj **'« 0/^^'"^'"^'"*"?' '^-'- "'' 
tobacto planters) beavily ^^j^j^h arj" ^^^ mlrctZfTV^T'^T ^'^^^ 
mortgages on their estates, ;vn r,. <:onsumedto^''j^ tlu "" F' 
of an 4ht per cent, usury. ^^ ^ ^ tAe bone, w/th the canker 

1. 14. One spirU P^^^^ul-ani,h, ^^^^^ on Conci/iation, p. 23a. 

• One common sou mtaies ike tvhole* 

like the .. . i>rrden*s Virgil, tI. 98 a. 

• Thy courage, liJce ine universai wj// 

Darte thro' the troops, 3,,^ animates ths ivhole: 

^ Kowe's Boileau's Latrin, Canto t^ 

This jingle is common m the poets of the century, and is parodied ' \a 
Sydney Smith's Receipt for a Salad. *^ ^^ 

I». 106, 1. 18. neither abstract right, nor profitable enjoyment, Ct> - 
p. 152, • Some honourable right, or some profitable wrong.' ' Hitra, 

:P. X07, 1. 14. a famous address for a revival, Agfreed to it^ ♦y. 
nions, February 8, 1769, requesting the I^ing to re^ve the po^vi^ers '^ Com- 
this purpose nnder an obsolete Act of 35 Henry VIII. The exoell ^^^"^ ^"°' 
of Governor Pownall on this occasion should be referred to in i\j ^"^^ *P«ech 
Bnrke. See the first part of the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol^*^^^*^^'^ ^^ 
pressionaf * well-considered address,* * graciously pleased,' &c., ' *I*lle cx- 

ironical. . ^ ^^ course 

I*. lOS. 1. 34. eanonieal book . . . General Epistle to gf^^ 
This is not mere raillery. Burke was justified in holding th^ xr^-'^^'^^^cans, 
important a declaration. *^i&try to $0 

I». 109, 11. a, 3, 5. I pass by . . .1 conceal, &c. The clas^| 
recognise the oecuUatio of the rhetoricians. ' Et illud pra^r:^^^^ f «ader will 
nihil dico ;* • Furta, rapmas tuas omncs omitto.' Rhet. ad :^^^^^ 5* • Horum 
c. xxvii. s. 37. ^^«rm„ lib. iv. 

1. 10. These might have been serious matters formerly, ^^ 
ante. *^- ^ote, p. 55, 

I». 110, 1. 35. rather pari with hh crown, than preserx,^ ^^ 
material point is omitted by Mr. Burke in this speech, vi;^^ *J^ ^ceit. A 
wTuch the Continent received this royal assurance. The ***^rfcx>>iZ* ^*^nner in 
in their Address in answer to Lord Botetourt's speech. ^Xi'^^^^ <=>^ Vitgiuia. 
thus : • We will not suffer our present hopes, atiwng ftom ^v^^ » themselves 
pect your Lordship hath so kindly opened and disp\ayed to ^^ ^*«»i\n^ pros- 
by the bitter reflection that zj^y future administration will ^^^r^ ^ ^^"^J^ 
to depart from that pZan which affords the surest and most P^^i^^ 2^*™ *J^"'' 
tion of public tranquilHty and happiness. No, ^^^^^^^^"^ ^IZ^ 
gradates Sovereign, under whatever changes ^^^ ItJLa ^^ ^^^"^^ cou&dcnt\a\ 
servants, will remain immutable in the ways of ^^^ si- ^^^^^ atid \hat Yie 
is incapable of deceiving his Jcathful subjects; aO^ '^^^ •"^^^^^ ^»-^^l,oi^W* 






begging.* }o\u*oa. The ^ J*-?- To ^ . '^'«'' ^-l «n*rf 

Cp. Third Letter oa . Regi^J^^^P « at j,o«; > '*«»'-<led « ^ w" ^' 
with all it. mumping canf ' ^«»«. ' Our "V «"■**•' EchaM- V^"* 

r. m, i 1 7. «»</ <A, 4«^ "*''»«>' Of areas%^T^- 

mind the weU-known occadon 7n^ ' ' * -^«»««V. "^toteia, 

Caudine Fork.. See LOy. u. ^ t]!"^"^ ^»^\^^'"^ P«rhap. W • 

tarred and fmhred. A " f *' "ft** tte di^Z. ,* ^'^ 

Mr Flaw in P/,/^.'. j ^cies of «. . °«««ee of tie 

Mr. * law, m Foote 1 comedy of th- . ^„ P^oishoien. 



onjy ;^«. i, ,*«• Guv Maonering. ch. ,V. "°"«'«» »«» the ll^'?***^ to 

*Add „<>re«. "«• P°ttoes where I i, ^^^J'*. 

And Ti*t*'«* *^~*'°« •»«"»« of day '^^ 
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. r-W ^^5^ *^/»od s^^^y <>V,iT %^ 








beeu^r H'^^'r^^ dtaVrngf io <,ov«relgnty ove,'^"f f "> ^ 
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to you w to <>^ Pafent rtate. to which we were boimd by the sttoMttitici, 
and were happy m being instrumental to your prosperity and yoor mndcor.' 
Address of Congress to the people of Great Britain. September 5. 1774. 
p. U7, i. 9- >OttF- superintending UgiOative p<noer. Q>. infra, pp. ij6, 

i57i 193- 

1. 21. :yo«r H^*# . . .y^mr uetded policy. This is the key to Burke's 
whole argument on the Amencan question. Cp. p. ,96 

P. US, L 34-^^^^J^'J^o^^^^^ from their i^ancy. TO. ii oot 
strictly correct. ' 9^^^^^ ?2^7' *^^« ^^^^^^^ grantedVthe fo^d« 0^ 
the settlement f^^lf^^^J^^ ^P^ ^he aalanisis io cany on a dinci 
intercourse ^f^f^'^^^^^ ^or were they .low to avaTthemsclFCS ol 
this permission; for ^iy^^\j^ early as 1620. estaWished tobacco waI^ 
houses ia Midddbu^ -^ Fishing.' (See fijrther 00 this subject, M^^l^ 
Art. Colonies and <^o^^^^^ The Navigation Acts of Crocuwtll m 
of Charles II founded tne monopoly system. 

grew udth their ffromth. and strengthened «^* ,j^ ^.^^^ ^^ 
Essay on Man, u. I3"' 

P. lie. L "• '*t! '"^^"J" - *«^ *> 'W. It w.. ia the ^ga. 
Colonies that Englwb capital w« moit extendi^y employed. It u 
observed by Smith ^»^J« "P'*- of the Fr«,ch .„^, CoIoL^ Z, I 
the other hand, ahnort entirely the product of the industiy of the Coloiitos 
them«elve». 

1. 19. ^^^'^jTl^'^^Zf'^^ 7^* ^"Vnal relation between 

the government of ^^''J^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ New England Colonists wa, 

that of tyrant and refugee. The ancient •• Art of Colonization,- which \t \s 
supposed we have lost and may recover, consisted in persecuting the Puritans 
tiU they fled to the Ne- Jorid That which James I gave^the fouud^^ 

of New England. «nder the name of a diarter, wa. the inestimable boon of 
his neglect. It made th«^the fathers of a great nation. Later govermnents 
were more beneficent. They forcibly endowed the Southern States with the 
slave trade— the root of the present war (1862). Let us bless Lord North 
and Mr. GrenviUe that the war is not on our hands.* Goldwin Smith. The 
Empire, p. 84. The Puritans established the four Colonies of New England • 
the Catholics, treated with much greater injustice, that of Maryland • and 
the Quakers, that of Pennsylvania. The persecution of the Portuguese' Jews 
by the Inquisition was the foundation of the prosperity of the Biazik 
*Upon all these different occasions,* says Adam Smith, Mt was not the 
wisdom and policy, but the disorder and injustice of the European Govern- 
ments, which peopled and cultivated America.' 

P. 120, L X- «o'* disposal of her own internal government. • The Coloov 
Assemblies had not only the legislative, but a part of the cxecuHve power 
In Connecticut and Rhode Island, they elected the governor. In the other 
Colonies, they appointed the revenue officers who collected the taxes imposed 
by those respective Assemblies, to whom those officers were immediatdv 
responsible. There is more cquaUty, therefore, among the EagU^ 
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Colonists, than among the inhabitanu of the mothcr^onnf. • 
Smith, book iv. ch. 7. ^'«cr-country/ 

\, 4- perfect Jreedom^—cp, p. 91, 1. 33^ 

P. 121. i. 14. close of the last war . . . ^ sehente of itovem^ 
nrnny things. Cp. the Present Discontents. American in^^™**' 
to dawn upon the world with the rise of the Royal party At t^ ""^ 
happy juncture, just as the Colonists had been permanently freed ^"^ "^^ 
danger by the acquisitioa of Canada, a pUa was formed, and i^'*'^ 
commenced, to abolish the charters of the Colonies and •mak ^' 
royal governments.' (Bancroft, v. 83, note.) This arbitrarvV*^ 
quired a standmg army, which was to be maintained by those wh ' 
destined to oppress. Ibid. The fifth and sixth yoiumes of Ban^r^^ 
be studied by those who wish to understand this speech in aJI it, k? 

1. 19. the necessity was estaUUhed, i. e. was confidently asserted ' 

to be established. The great accession of French territory inhll^*^ 
French subjects, in Lower Canada, certainjy justified %om^ incre^ ^* 
military establishment. **^ t: 

U 21. ca^ahU of seats in this Rouse, Cp. Present Discontents 

L 27. Country gentlemen, the great patrons of economy. Sec -t> 
against standing armies and comipt expenditure was a watchword ' 
country party in the early part of the century Cp. Bolinffbrot ^ ' 
to Diss, on Parties, p. xxxiv. ^ ^^. I 

1. 34. Townskend, in a briUiant harangue. • No man in the H 
Commons was thought to know America so well; no one was * 

on making a thorough change in its constitutions and government 'l^*^ 
schemes he will form," said the proprietaxy of Pennsylvania (Feb ** ^ 
1763), •* we shall soon see." But there was no disguise about hi ^V^^ 
He was always for making thorough work of it with the Coloni* ' ^' 
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F. 12a, 1. 10. eonsidertd his obfecf in lights that loirt rather 
Uuhed. Burke's intimacy with Reynolds should be rememb d***' 
art of painting often furnished Burlce with admirable illnstrationr' 'R 
mation is one of those pieces which must be put at some disUnw in o'r 
to please.' (Speech on Economical Reform.) « The works of malice - '' 
injustice are quite in another style. They are Bnished with a bold maste ' 
hand ; tou<Aed a. they sre with the spirit of those vehement paiions tl i 
caU forth aU our energies whenever we oppress ana persecute.' (Speech \ 
Bristol prevou. to the ElertionO • A group of ^^idde and «crilegio : 
slaughter was indeed boldly sketched, but ,t was otjly itched. It unhappi 
was left unfinished, m this great history-piece of th^ massacre of innocen,: 
What hardy pencil of a great master will finish it • »_ Vol ii P 86 

I. II. Whether th, busing of an American VeT^, «as Imfo^td up, 
Him alioge^her The words of Walpole. ' Gr^nC^ldtpted. ftom Lc 
Bute, a plan of taxation fonned by Jenkinson.' ^Vu. «P'««» *« *™ 
George the Th«d forced ,t upon Grenville. wh,!^*'^Iw to have at £ 
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positively declined the task. See Wraxall'i Historical Memoirs, vol \. 

p. 418 sqq. 

1. 19. fo lean on the memory — ^to be severe upon. So our colloquialism 
•to be hard upon.' Erskine, Speech for Paine; 'God forbid that I should 
be thought to lecm upon her unfortunate monarch (Louis XVI).' 

1. 32. acted vfith more pleasure with him, Grenville, when out of office, 
fell into the ranks of the general Whig opposition. In the Speech at Bristol 
at the Conclusion of the Poll, Burke speaks of his own share in Mr. Gren- 
ville's most beneficial plan of scrutiny for elections. 

1. 23. A first-rate figure in this country, Mr. Grenville, though not a 
man of first-rate abilities, was a distinguished financier. His whole policy 
was directed to making the most of the revenue, and especially to do this by 
repressing smuggling both in England and the colonies. He was also a rigid 
economist, and made good bargains for the public with capitalists. He was, 
says Dr. Bisset, * a most frugal, faithful, and skilful steward to his countiy.* 
In 1764, after the termination of a costly war of seven years, he was 
able to bring forward a budget which proposed no additional taxes. 
I. 25. undissipatedssunvfisted. 

I. 27. as a pleasure he was to enjoy, &c. Burke says the same of bis 
own son. * He was made a public creature ; and had no enjoyment what- 
ever, but In the performance of some duty.' (Letter to a Noble Lord.) ' No 
man,' says South, * ever was, or can be, considerable in any art or profession 
whatsoever, which he does not take a particular delight in.' * Use also such 
persons as affect (i. e. love) the business wherein they are employed.' 
^acon. Essay on Negotiating. * Pleasures are all alike, simply considered in 
themselves : he that hunts, or he that governs the commonwealth.' Sdden, 
Table-talk. 

1. 31. noble and generous strain s breed. Spenser, Faery Queen, ^k iv. 
Cant. 8 : * Sprung of the ancient stocke of Princes' strained * Intemperance 
and lust breed diseases, which propagated, spoil the strain of a nation.' 
Tillotson, quoted by Johnson. 

1. 32. not by the low, pimping politicks of a Court, Cp. the quotation 
from Addison, p. 85, ante. 

P. 123, 1. 3. if such a man fell into errors^ it must be; i.e. 'it mast 
have been.* Burke, following the Irish idiom, frequently neglects the proper 
sequence of tenses. 

I. 4. intrinsical, Barke commonly follows the practice of the early part 
of the last century, in using such forms as intrinsic, intrinsical— ecde- 
siastic, ecclesiastical, zlcaott indifferently. 

J. 7. He was bred to t^ ^*"''» &c« With this portrait of Grenville, in 
which generosity to a deceased foe leads Burke, as in that of Townshend, 
to be onesided, should he compared those by Mr. Bancroft and Lord 
Macaulay. The North Briton, No. 46, contains a coarse sketch of him from 
Wilkes's point of yieW. Of Burke's sketch Professor Goodrich says, 'It 
does not so much describe the objective qualities of the man, as the fonoa- 
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faVe principles of T>i» *=*^*doi»« ''^**\****f« Oien«, 



>. • * ^ ""^ , -« atio ^'^ -.rtfardN -^**^ *»rj ^'^" "One J were r^iy«,r of his 

B "*'■ "^ »,roUg^* *r,i^ C ^«' tK^ ^ "cjr account (and for this 
reasou they were broug ^ ^'^'J^^^p^^^'' coarse he took in respect to 
America. The *^^^ * aO^ ^^^Mtior'^'^5' t6e sitetcA o/ Lord Ch^han,. 
This IS one of the tn ^^^^ptiou i,^ « of the philosophiczl tendencies of 
Mr. Burke's mind, ^'^-^^clp^es and f^Jr.^ '^'^^ of cause and effect, of the 
action and reaction *** J . ^ legislator f ^S'-' Cp. the contrast of the func- 
tions of the Uwyer and ^ W* 7 ^^* ^*^^*'" ^^ **« Sheriffs of Bristol. 

J. II. except in persons ppny ^^^ Bacon and Selden are rare 

examples. , , 

1. 17. There is no knowledge tvhich is not valuable. • Burke was a strong 
advocate for storing the mmd With multiform knowledge, rather than co»- 
fining it to one narrow line of studj.' Ufe of Crabbe, by his Son. 

]. 18. men too much conversant. Sec, Of such men Professor Stnytb. says* 
• They mistake their craft for sagacity, their acquaintance with detail ioi 
more profound wisdom, ... if any crisis of hunnan affiiirs occurs i-hcY 
are the most fatal counsellors, with or without their intention, that t^heir 
king or their country can listen to.' Lect. zxxii, on Modem Historv 

I. 24. €MS long as things go on in thsir common order. See Gordon* n* 
courses on Tacitus, No. iv. sect. 9, in which the ability derived from * • *" 
is contrasted with the powerlessness of extraordinary talents vrit-^^**^*^^ 
Cp. vol. ii. p. 5a: *It cannot escape observation, that when ,^ ^*>^out it. 
much confined to professional and faculty habits, and as it Mr^^ ^ ^'^^ ^^ 
in the recurrent employment of that narrow circle, they are x-jj.*.^ ^^Veterate 
than qualified for whatever depends on the knowledge of itx^^/^.^'^ <iisablcd 
perience in mixed affairs, on a comprehensive, connected vie^^- or w^' ^" ^*" 
complicated external and internal interests, which ^o to t^.^ ^ ^'^^ various 
that multifarious thing called a State.' ^'^'^iation oi 

1. 25. when the high roads are broken up, and the «©ck^ 
description of the Flood (Qen. vii. II. &c.) seems to have ^^* ot*/. The 
hints for this celebrated sentence. <»-ded verbal 

r. X24, 1. 1. regidaAon to he commerce, and taxes to fc^ ^ 
bold and easy touches are peculiarly characteristic of Burke.. ^f?***' ^^^"^ 

gives the key to the whole of hU argument on Grenviu^^ -^ bti* sentence 

A • « u • *Harc in the 

American busmess. , . _^ 

1. 1 1 . After the war and in the last years of ««. ^•J' ^^ ^rxr^ . r 

the Navigation Act had preceded the Stamp ^^ ^^^^^l^c^rtZ«!T?a.tl 
British x^anufactures whl^h the English colomst^^am^^^ 

France and Spain, was certainly against the le ^^^^^ afi,^ '^^ ^g-t\ou Act, 
though not, i>erhaps, agamst its spirit. This y "^^a^Tds aWowed, 

though under duties that were virtually prohibit*^^y* 

1. 18. 1/ is the nature of all greatness not to ^^ evetytl?-* ^^^ fine ampli- 
fication of this by Erskiiie; 'It is the nature <> ^^^^^ ^^K ^\vat is feteat 
and useful, both in the animate and inan*^^ . ' ^^=* V>e V^U *tiA 

irregular,* &c., in the Speech for Stockdale C* ^ ^ 
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P. 126, 1. 10. appointment of Courts of Admiralty, which w««em\»\oy«A 
in enforcing the Navigation Act, so as to deprive the offenders of tiis^ by 
jnry. This injudicious proceeding touched the sensibilities oi the Qo\Qml& 
perhaps more keenly than anjrthing else. 

1. la. suddtn extinction of the paper currencies. The colonial assembKes 
during the war had issued notes, which were made a legal tender. To 
remedy the inconvenience produced by their natural depreciation. Mi. Gten- 
ville passed an act which took away from them the nature of a legal tender. 
Most of the bullion of the Colonies being employed in the trade to England 
(see Adam Smith), the extinction of the paper currencies must have caused 
a general stoppage in trade. 

1. 1 6. as their recent services in the war did not at all merit. The Colo- 
nies had entered warmly into the war against France, and such was their zeal, 
that of their own accord they advanced for carrying it on much larger sums 
than were allotted to their quota by the British Government. {Goodru^:^ 
See the citations in the next speech, p. 314. 

I*- 126, 1. I a. beginning of sorrows. St. Matt. xxiv. 8. 

1. 24. Great was the applause of this measure here, i.e. throughont the 
country. Public opinion was from first to last in £ivour of taxing America. 
Cp. Burke to Lord Rockingham. Aug. 23, 1775. Rockingham to B1l^k^ 
Sept. 34, 1775 :« I gee and lament that the generality of the nation arc aiding 
and assisting in their own destruction ; and I conceive that nothing but a 
degree of experience of the evils can bring about a right judgment in the 
public at large.' See also Burke to the Duke of Richmond. Sept. 26. i775- 

1- 31. did not object to the principle. It is far from being true that the 
Americans Mid not object to the principle* of the Act of 1764: nor is Mr. 

fth ^p"**^ ^" **^"^ *^** *^^^ * touched it very tenderly.' The first Act 
o tHe British Pariiament for the avowed purpose of raising a revenue in 
Amenca was passed April 5th, 1764. Within a month after the news reached 
J °f°°» *^e General Court of Massachusetts met, and on the 13th of June, 
704, addressed a letter to Mr. Mauduit, their agent in England, giving him 
Pinted and decisive instructions on the subject. It seems he had miscon- 
^^rned their silence respecting another law, and had not, therefore, come 
^/Ward in their behalf against the Act. They say, 'No agent of the pro- 
J^^ power to make concessions in any case without express orders '; 
^^ that « the silence of the province should have been imputed to any cause, 
th T *? ^^P^^t rather than to have been construed into a tacit cession of 
^^/ ^ghts, or of an acknowledgment of a right in Parliament to impose 
Co ^ ^^^ ^^e$ upon a people who are not represented in the House of 
ofth^^^^* A Committee was also chosen with power to sit in the recess 
tjj ^ General CarsTts and directed to correspond with the other provinces on 
»nd '''^J^*^*' acqu»»«**^"S *^*™ ^^^ ^^^ instructions sent to Mr. Mauduit. 
« '^questing the concurrence of the other provincial assemblies in resisting 
j^^ ^"^Positions »'od. taxes upon this and the other American provinces.* 
ordingiy^ in November of the same year, the Bourse of Burgesses in Vir- 



,,.,,, . *v.i« VC*^ ^o«* ^^t «-• • ■ ^ ^^ODflci/. Jzmes Otis also 

/>Dbhshed during tHis y epr^ente^ j IS^mst the right of P,rll.m^nt to ■ 

tax the Colonies. ^}''^%^. about th^ ^ the Hoose ofdmmons. This was 
printed in London lO * '^U, 2nd ^^j '^^ irAen the Stzmp Act was passed. 
see Hotaxe's ^^^^^\ get attach : j ^' ^'- w. p. 235-5. (Goodrich.-^ 

1. 3a. 7/ was '*^' f the powcr of p * /^ei> opposition was not that direct 
calling in question of tn r ^^hsuaent to impose taxes whicH was 

forced from them by the S»^P ^et. ^ 

r. 127. f. I. /^'^^ '*''"', Tok/^ *^^ *^'« «r««^om.rf /o Sear. The 
duties on rum, sugar, and ™^'*^e«. imported £roai the West Indies ; atid 
on tobacco and indigo exported from ^jj^ American continent to any of the 
other plantations. 

1. 29. A/s ofws favourite govemntr. Sir Francis Bernard, Governor of 
Massachuset's Bay. It was commonly supposed in America tliat it -^as 
he and his coadjutors who laid the original plans for establishing tlie A ri- 
can revenue, out of which they promised themselves large stipeix«l ^ d 
extensive patronage. 

r. 128, 1. 10. /or four years longer. See p. 215. 



1. 17. eould not legally grant any revenue. See pp. 21 a sqq 
Burke contends that they couJd do so. Hq-» '^rhere 

F. 120, 1. 2. Massachuset's Bay. Massachnsct was the coH^^^. 
of a small Indian tribe. ^tive name 

1. 34. a common friend. This expression should always |^^ 
of our vulgarism, 'a mutual friend.' *** Ulstead 

I». ISO. 1. 2. a siluation of little rank. That of private s^^ 

1. 23. was a direct violation, &c., i. e. was represented as ^ ^?^- 
tion. &c. direct viola- 

1. 28. the late Mr. Vorke, then Attorney-General. Son ^^ 
wicke. In an evil hour, casting aside all promises and o^igat:^^ *-OTd Hard- 
to the offers of the Court and accepted the Chancellorship otx ^^*» ^« yielded 
of Lord Camden, 1770. His brother refused to admit him ^^ ^designation 



and in his agitation and remorse he put an end to his life. S«^ T^f presence 
xxxviii and xlix; Walpole's Mem., vol. iv. p. 6a.^»«^ ^^le »i^^^^^^s- Letters 



subsequent interview with Burke, and Rockingham's conduct: ^^ ^- 53* on his 

3. 33. of that constitution of mind. Cp. Pres^«^ ^!^^^^^rx^^ TZ'^'.i 
that ingenious parado»cal morality.' A latinism. using ^^ ^^^ p^.J5. ox^ 

noticed in Johnson. A 1 n 

r. 132, 1. 8. political equity. (See post, p- "^^^ {^^"^-^^ ^ ^XTV^e pr\nc\p\e 
which should correct and supplement the letter <>* ^^ J^ ^^X>* ^^tc, p. 59. 
I. 19, where the idea of equity, of a • large aO^ AXvasL ^^^XT*^^^'^'^'^^' *^^ * 
'discretionary power,* which Burke approved *** .^ ^'•^^^ -^V^e i»rf«^««*«' 

is reprobated as applied to the offences, of the sioVf}^ ^ 

1. 15. crayoned o«f = sketched. Fr. crayono^ 
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1 27. A modification is the eonstcu^ resource of weak, ^^ecidinp' ^;.. 
•Media sequitur. quod inter ancipitia teterrimum est says Tacit^f ^^ 
Houssaie remarks the spirit of compromise in general policy ^s one of 2 
diuses of the decline of Venice. Compare the yery different ^^ ^ . 
philosophical view of compromise infra p. 222, 1. II. and vol. if. p 

P. 133. 1. 4. '^w ia&ottr ^Ud kniffhl's service. The expression • yeoma's 
service/ as used in Hamlet, Act v. So. a, is applied to the result of kboars 
actually performed by a superior intelligence which might have been done 
though not so well, by an inferior. Burke gives this expression new digaity 
by substituting for the * yeoman * the • knight,' whose service was under the 
feudal la-wr the highest form of land tenure (abolished 12 Charles tl). ft i^as 
indeed in a great measure such • knight's service* as that here afloded to, 
which raised Burke so far above his contemporaries in political wisdom, be- 
cause it brought him into actual contact with so large a mass ofpoUtioil and 
social facts, which the inferior statesman is content to accept at second- 
hand. 

lb. It opened the eyes of several, Burke himself probably knew more about 
America than any one in England. He had read every accessible authority 
on the subject at the commencement of the Seven Years* War, when the atten- 
tion of tlie public was strongly drawn to it, for his Account of the European 
Settlements in America (1757), which has been recognised from the first as 
a standard authority. Robertson commends it highly. It has not been 
reprinted in any of the English editions, but is to be found in the American 
edition. 

1. II. least garbled. Used as now commonly, in malam partem. To 
'garble* meant originally to sift the good from the bad, and it is still used 
in this sense in the drug trade. 'They garbled our army,' Lyttelton. 
Persian Letters. Bolfngbroke speaks of * garbling' corporations by preroga- 
tive, i. c. excluding the disaffected. 

'• 17* old mercenary Swiss of state . . . practised instruments of a Court. 
See note, p. 2g, ante. From the days of the battles of Granson and Morat in 
^47^3 and Nana in 1477, the Swiss mercenaries were highly valued through- 
^^^ western Europe, Cp. Goldsmith, Traveller : 

• No product here the barren hills afford. 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword.' 
^ ^^^ 134, i. I. glaring and dazzling influence at which the eyes of eagles 
*?*'* blenched — alluding^ to the famous * eagle eye ' of Chatham, which was 
^ compared to that of Cond^. and his submission to influence in 
J 7 0. 'Blench, to shrink, to start back, to give way ; not used ' (Johnson). 
.. °<*Ors several times in Shakspeare, but is not used by Milton. Cp. vol. 
jjj* j' ^^^' '^^ ^^^ wherewithal to dazzle the eye of an eagle. It was not 

J ® fo entice the saiell of a mole,* &c. 
Oh * tohose aid uras tHen particularly wanting. The accession of dther 
. ^**Jam, Temple, or Shelburne, was the sole hope of the Rockingham party 
*^«ir administratidb of t>*j6$-6. See the speech of Chatham (then Mr. 
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. , . - . 1. ^«* ^Annted in it/ He was then enjoying his 

happy in the mode of P°"«l>»«?* *f°f "the office of Goremot of J„i u, 
reward m the emoluments P«««'°"S *^°Jd/ng for «,me year, that of ^«.- 
virhich he had been promoted, after now 3 „„.„ ;^ _„„. ^ , 

_ 1 r ^1- ^ J ^ Tn Instice to Conway, it ought, howcfer, 
tenant-General of the Ordnance. In jusxiv'' i^^„, 3 JI. n ♦ 
^ , hastv remark in favour of the Bostan 
to be said, that notwithstanding D« nasij^ tj j.ir . £. r j 
«.« V I J *^ American taxation. He diitered from Lord 
Port Bill, he wasmlwavs opposed to American i**** " ^^^ 

North at every .tep ai to ^ing on the war, and made the motion for «.4ng 
it. February «. ^Sa. which drore Lord North from power ((Joo<A«M 

P. 137.1. 14. Jo ;evm to rte a««W poK<y <if ths Kmgdom. Cp.pp. 
15a. 154. »"d the Speech on Conciliation, passim. 

P. 140. 1. 3. veZin of Court reporters ...Ml out qf ell the«- hcles. Cp. 
the expression of Oldham, Sat. i. on Jesuits : 

'Unkennel those state foxes where they He 

1 .< an "^r"^"^ ^r r^'j ""'" ""a T^rucker. Mr. Forster 
1. 15. an advoeatt of thai faction, a ur. ^ „,. „f 

regards this as an • M-considered attack' on Dean Tuck^. 'the only mnrf 

that day who thoroughly anticipated the J"«'«««?%"t p^"^ : .^ 
own on the question of 4e American Colonies.' Life of Goldsmith. .^I». 

Tucker was for first coercing the Colonist, into »'""''"°°V ''";£°«i^'^^ 

pay their debts, and then enfranchising them. ""•I "f°°« * . jtZS 

" .0 many independent states, on Ae principle that the f ? <>' 3^" 

from them would be just a. great, and the expense connected with tfi^ 1^ 

Johnson's reply to this. i. Zx by doing so before the war. ^^^^^ 

"-onld hare been saved. « One ^Id proposal is best answered by anofter^ 

^ "» restore to the French what we have taken from them. W«,"^ "" 

«nr Colonist, at our feet, when they have an enemy to nwr them. "» 



pamphlets 



*>« be found in Smyth's Lectures on Modem History. No, 3a. 
\^6. labours in this vineyard. Alluding to a ^•"-""""T". P* „„W had 
„^^- 1«, I. ai. the Earl of Halifax. Through this mm«ter Bnrtce ha- 
Obtained the Irish Pension of 300/. a year, in the day. of hi. •t^.f""* *° 
««.iIton. It has been remarked, that on this account he .pare, his m^o^^ 
•P. 142. I. itf. thei^ importunate buzzing. 'Importun ". » ^^^^ 
2?"A epithet for troublesome noises. Cp. vol. il. P- 100. 1. ^U' ™P°^*' 
''"^fc.- ' Importunate guinea-fowls,' First Letter on a Regiode P«»«- 
naf •^**''-33- ^ ^aria^s Toa„ demonstrated. See. 'South C«^'~J'°*'t Ij.. 
'«h,e ; and Virginia a .tatue to the King, with an obelisk.' B»"f~^' Y„ew 
aorf '^' '• '5- -^ WA«»- scene was opened. Cp. ante, p. ^»3* r,_j,,oVe. 
'"«' troubled ««,e i* opened.' The ^xpTcssi<m is common m Bolmgbtolte. 
• '9- Clarum et tren^rabile nomen. &c. Lucan, 1. ix. v. aoa. 
Po.t'*- '*^ '"Perior */o5««.«. Note the modern xae of the term 
*"'ve sense. 

^^^'iMlfiromp<na^ 'anomr^s and sanctifies a p-eat Aara^ur^^ 

'« em. oji 1, disgrace «.-t nne maniire de feu. qui purifie toutes les mau«.s« 
^""■fe*. et qui illumioe «:oute. les bonnes.' MAmoires do Card, de Ret., Liv. ». 






I a8. hxrayed ^^J^^ »• to betray '^^. i>„^; Jiim j^ r 
if it were to insult as ^ell ^^ ^^^^ tx,^ , >fe«». Ac, Cp, p. 146. 'As 

the «ine maxims at P*^ ^^ «. o^- , ^""^^ ^''"'''^ -^^"'* *^ 

happy species. * He m ^ ^^ rohk- '"*^^" ^"^^^ S»^S^ of knaves 

associated for the mere V^^^^^ of J, '°^ the public, and confederacies of 
honourable men *^^ ^"^„*L graph CQ^^^'^t public objects: Macaulay. Essay 
on Chatham. See the pa«^^^^^^^^^ 

IP. 145, 1. 6- ^'^ ''f Sstratf '^^^^^^^ ^«-/ speckUd. • Miserahlc 
examples of the several 9am aoii« constructed upon the idea of systematic 

discord, monstrous and ruinous conjunctions/ Obs. on a Late State oF the 
Nation. • The last botching of Lord Chatham/ Letter to RodcinRKatn. 
Oct. 29. 1769. This passage has been called a specimen of • dictionaty 
eloquence.* 

1. 7. a cabinet so variously inlaid. This frigid pun is probably not ori • 1 
The image, howeirer, as is usual with Burke, is quickly exchanged for a tP^^* ' 

1. 15. IVere obliged to ask. Sec. This dramatic manner must Kav ^^^*^' 
frequent in Burke's speeches, though there are naturally few traces «• . ^^ 
those which he prepared for the press. See, however, his SpeecK ** ^^ ^^ 
elected at Bristol, Nov. 3, 1 774. ^'^ being 

1. ao- pigging together, i.e. lying huddled together, like pig^^ -^ 
vulgarisms which, in the opinion of critics, too often disfigure ^^ -u ^^ ^^ *^* 

1. a I. heads and points, in the same truckle-bed, Suppos^^ ^ * pages, 
the Right Honourable Lord North and George Cooke, Esq., ^«^;|^ ^^ *Uude to 
joint pa3rmasters in the summer of 1 766, on the removal of t^^ ^ "^ere made 
administration. As a handful of pins shaken together will b^ £. ^^^ingham 
heads and points confused, so two persons get more space |^ ^^i\d to have 
by lying opposite ways. Cp. Erskinc, Speech for BaiH-^^ "^^t^row bed 
passages, culled out and set heads and points in their ^^et^^j^^ * * Insulated 
The truckle-bed was • a bed that runs on wheels under a hig|-^^ ^d affidavits.' 
son). Hence to 'truckle' to another, in which sense Burl^:^ \i^^^* (John- 
the image. It suggested an amusing passage in the debate ^^ ^'^^ employs 
Bill, 1866: 'But I must protest against one portion of tK^ '•^e Reform 

Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe), and that is, the portion in xi^-j^. ^ech of my 
largely of the honour of the Government, and gave his vievr^ ^^tx he treated 
ment as being persons who needed not to be partiwlar, ana. -*Hr>^-^^^^ Govern- 
a condition to be fastidious on that subject, a^^ ^« *1*^V:^^ ^ "^w V^^-l'Jl 
marked emphasis of a truchle-bed in which they were t^ ^, ^ J^va^L, w^n 
Gladstone, June 4, 1866. On Lord North's and Mr. CooV:^- ^ *^^J^- ^^.^J 
see note to Rockingham Memoirs, vol. i. p. a 5^" « , 

L 33. VThen Ats /act twis hid but for a moment. Isaia-^ 1\.^ g pvtt's 
face -was hid for three consecutive years. - 

•p. X4e, 1. 6. neprwed 0/ his guiding ««/?*'^'*^*' w\ii ^^^'^'^ UacaxxUy 

ink* that OTi tVlft <«»\i/^lik •♦V\- wnret ^Arr^\t\\Stt^^^^ ^**. V^ -.- anvetoed 



thinks that on the whole, 'the worst admini***"* ^^ '^^^s govcrucd 



300 ^°^^' 



^ enville' Mr. Massey 

Jhappily transferred *>' '=<«»P'^^* *°.Theworrt ^o-^^^^ 

thU Bnrlce would c«t»i»>y «»'« "^^iriou wa. ^« ^"^ h-d of >S>^ 
country had expenenced since the ^evui . jn^ed a* "* members 

ofLoriChathan.. While that great m«c»n«^,, that th« "J^-^^ad 
and kept pooession of hi, faculues, it mattw ^^rieofe- • • • ^,^ 

of his cabinet were of slender capacity aad ^ y, ^^^^^ S«Di- 
sketched the plan of a great administra 'o". "^» ^^ P*^"",rd T hard 
of hi. direction, were utterly unable to fulfil- ^^^„.. it ">^^^j^ ^ 
tous measures whiA superseded the policy ° »o«=*^';„„ „n<»iin«*erf 

mea«ue of justice to load the memory of W ^ Grafton, im^'^^ ^.^^ 

Grafton has been termed a minUter by ««»lf^th»in »'°°''/^ fa the fur- 
with action, and professing aUegiance to '^ ^ aetetnime^ w ^ ^^ 
ininister, a passive instrument in th' ^ iri„g who ''^'f" ion towards 
therance of a definite policy. It "a. f^^ measure. of~«^°V,,^, 
tion of Wilkes : and it was /** «^C^°Int i- ^o'- ^°°^ 
4e reftactory Colonies.' HUtory of Englan . TWsp«sage 

the note to p. „6.) Cp- P- 3"' .'• "•deru oratory. 

. '• »8. For even Ihen. Sir, even before. '^J^-^&> «» «°^^ ciiBk«' 
.s acknowledged to co^tairl the most 8f S' c^oUett'. ' H»»P^«y^^ ^ 
Burke perhapl borrowed the germ of it fr°«f * eat V'^'^X'^^ 
(Letter of J„„e ,) ... Ha I there is the oAerjr ^^ ^ J^^'^U^ 
Pens-onaor, that weathercock of V^^T^'Z^oi IX'P"'*''!?^^/ ^^ 
of the political compass, and stiU feels ^'-^^^ tU '"^'^Sf^ 
'^'l^^'aportentZ c^met, has risen ag<^ ^ to f^f'^'^Z^ 
f^^ng ke um conti^eu, io ascend, U « "^^^ . alludes « *« ^^ 
gr^ eccentricUy: The name ' grand P««^°^' V that tt* » ^^^ 

Cp. Bacon. AdWce to Sir G. ViUier. (after^ "' u^rArt^id 

vo?; "• •* ' »«^-rUeo star, and the ^ »' * eteor-' . The \^^ ^ 
your own ne^I.V ote vou faU Ul" » "l. «ssion of '?'♦-. „<,te. 



-■• "1. p. loo, whio woum '»°k"""*i^ forced to »*^'„,ta,danttl»» 

«»<• damn'd with I>«rt».' He is. however^ J^ ^.^ ^ ,„ » .6 ^^^^^ 

create knowledge instead of searchmg ^ ^^^^ but to.I^fc»^,,M 



to create knowledge insteaa of searchrog »r ^ ^^^ ^„ ''^f'^^tt.^i.W 
i° him it seemed tos. of ti«>e *o think; Be ^^ ^^^^^ ^Qn^ ^ 
•eemed new, natural, and uncomrooiy ^^ ^^^e i»* " 

character of Pitt, .^escribes fain> « *°' ' 



exceiZent: * ^.t lengt^. ^^,e up, ^^^""^ Prepossessing appearance coming 
in. his grace (.^^-^""^Z^^ Cbarles ,«• j^^> W^.^ ^.^ .f ^f^^^^ ^.^^^ ^^f 
appellation of My ^^ ^jjj, politi p/^'nj ^^^^^ into the inner apartment, 
or sanctum sanciorun^ ^^^^^^^^^^ i temph. That, said Captoin C . 

is my friend ^^*5;** ^-egcnt adnxinj ^^'^ ^*® ^"^-^ "^^^ of parts who ba« 
any concern in t^® P j£ ^l '"ration. Indeed, he would hstve »<> 

concern at all in t*^^ /?*" ig^ts ud '^''^'^^'^ '^'^ °ot find it absolutely neces- 
sary to make use of m* ^ Pon some particular occasions. As for the 
common business of the na« . it is carried on in a constant routine, l>y the 
clSks of the diflferent offices, otherwise the wheels of Goyemment woxild be 
whoUy stopped amidst the abrupt succession of ministers, every one TnOte 
ignorant than his predecessor. I am thinking what a fine hobble we sliould 
be in, if all the clerks of the Treasury, if the secretaries, the VTar C^fficc 
and the Admiralty, should take it into their heads to throw up their- \ ' 
in imitation of the great pensioner. But to return to Charles Xo^irJ^if ^tf ' 
he certaiqly knows more than all the Ministry and all the Opp^^ - -r 
their heads were laid together, and talks like an angel on a -va^ *V^°' . 
subjects. He would be really a great man, if he had any cons*^^^^^*^ 
stabiUty of character. Then, it must be owned, he wants ^^ ^^^ency or 
wise he would never aUow himself to be cowed by the grea^ lioV*?^* ®*^*'" 
(Pitt), for whose understanding he has justly a very great cor^tV^ ^^*^*^ ^^^y 
seen him as much afraid of that overbearing Hector as eve,^ 'I?'^^" ^ ^^® 
of his pedagogue ;. and yet this Hector. I shrewdly suspect, j^ ^"^oolboy was 
a craven at bottom. Besides this defect, Charles has anoth^i^ ^?^ «*»orc than 
too little pains to hide. There's no faith to be given to i^- ^ ^^hich he is at 
no trust to be put in his promises. However, to give the ^ ^,*««rtions, and 
is very good-natured, and even friendly when close urg^^ ^^^^ liis due, he 
soUcitation. As for prinaple, that's out of the question. X^ ^*^« ^ay of 
wit and an orator, extremely entertaining; and he shmes -li-^^ ^ord. he's a 
expense of those ministers to whom he is a tctamer. t* ^xi?^ . ^^^'^ »t *^« 
great imprudence by which he has made them all his e^eit^x^ ** * ^"^^ of 
fu^,, .««„ ^„* „«^« ♦^. ^^♦♦-r . and sooner or later heU U^, 



fhey may put upon the matter ; and sooner or Uter he U U^^ * ^hatever face 
he had been able to keep his own counsel. 1 Viave sever^v t:!^'''"** *^^^^ 
him on this subject: but 'tis aU preaching to Jhe desert^ :^r.''*^v°™. 

away with his discretion.' (Humphrey C^^«^ J^^ ^^l^J^^^r 
stanzas 'by a Friend,' are quoted from Belsh»x»'^- ^^^ • 6 

• Behold that ship in all her VJ^^^ 
Her bosom swelling to the ^<^®' 

Each curious eye deUghti^S* 
With colours flying, sails unf***^ Y' . wo^i^ 
From head to stem she'll m**^^ '^^ wort^ 
For sailing or for fighti«»S- 
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Alas, dear Charles! she cheats the sight. 
Though all appears so fair and tight. 

For sea so trim and ready ; 
Each breeze will toss her to and fro» 
Nor must she dare to face the foe 
Till Ballast makes her steady.' 
On Townshend's celebrated • Champagne Speech,' see Walpole, toI. ifl. p. a5» 
and Lord Stanhope's History, v. aja : * full of wit, comedy, quotation, &c., 
but not a syllable to the purpose. Upon this speech he had meditated a 
great while, and it only found utterance by accident on that particular 
dayl' 

1. 38. the delight and ornament of this House. * It was Gamck wnting 
and acting extempore scenes of Congreve.' Walpole. 

1. 33. not so great a stock, as some have had who flourished formerly, 0/ 
knowledge. The allusion seems to be to Pultency and Carteret, to whose 
school Townshend may be ascribed. 

P. 147. 1. 8. hit the House Just between wind and water. Fr. entre deux 
eaux. When a ship heels over to leeward a part of her bottom (that portion 
of the keel which is usually below the water-line), is uncovered. An atuck- 
ing enemy bearing down on the wind naturally aims at this strip along her 
side, which is • between wind and water.' 

^' 9- not being troubled with too anxious a zeaU Villemain, in his Sou- 
^«nirs, qubtes Talleyrand on this point : • Talleyrand dit, « II faut en politique. 
e^^^, aiUcurs, ne pas engager tout son coeur, ne pas trop aimer; cela 
Weii'^°*"''®» cela nuit k la clart6 des vues, et n'est pas toujours compt6 i 
trop \ 9^^^ excessive preoccupation d'autrui, ce d^vouement qui s'oublie 
9uVi j.^'^^Sme, nuit sourent h Tobjet aim6. et toujours it robjct aimant 
I I^'^^ moins mdsur^, moins adroit, et m6me moins persuasif."' 
'^^Wa "^^ conformed escacdy to the temper of the House. Cp. infra, p. 150, 
H^aipo; * ^^^y *^« cJiiW of the House/ &c. Op. Chesterfield, Character of 
or r^^ ® • « He szvr as by intuition the disposition of the House, and pressed 
^ben jf^®<J accordingly-* Lord Dalling, Character of Canning: 'At last, 
'Merely ^ ^fmself spoke, he seemed to a large part of his audience to be 

I, 2 ^'^Jn^ a striking £orm to their own thoughts.* 

thougk * ^^e sole cause of all the public measures.. Further than thi^ Burke 

al^ray * ^'tta Guicciardini that * any general temper in a nation' might 

l^K '^e traced to a. £ew individuals. Letter to Rockingham, Aug. a 3, 

^eac « * ^^ well may we fancy,' ht writes in the First Letter on a Regicide 

^ill ^* * *^* ^^ itself the sea will swell, and that without winds the billows 

jjj^ insult the adverse shore, as that the gross mass of the people will be 

Ijg *"» and elevated, and. continue by a steady and permanent direction to 

Uj« JjPon One point, ivitlioutthe influence of superior authority, or superior 

^fJ .' *It is the Few» "which commonly give the turn to Affairs,* Guicc. 

jj**^ S3. Op- Gordon's Discourses on Tacitus, ix. 11. 

' ^^8. J. 3- pcession yc»r Jame ; a passion. Sec, Cp. in the description of 



the trial of Hastings, *^ j^a ^'^Sf^U^^?^ ^orStor-t^ , . 

which U the mbereot P*^^ ^^faifdy ^- ^'ockd^^ - tbc lore of fame, 

1. 15. Obstinacy, ^^*r,s of wit ^f^'^**' ^ce Ar^ » r. 

I. 18. «.fcoZe I.'"' ^ .„„i„g; 'lod '""--«'/«* „ir^. cp. Speech oa the 
Ecoa. Reform. "«" f f , , market ^^' **« ''Ao/e cfa« oAhf^vere and 
restrictive virtues are ^^ almost too h/^h for humanity. What 

•s worse, there are ▼«'? by th- " "'*'«* »« "o' capable of being 

imitated, and even outdoo . 7 t^ ^^ ^^^ Maligmty and envy 

wiU carve much more deepljr. and &ouh mocb more sbuply, than frviRalUy 
and prudence.' 

1. 39. Things and the disposition of men's minds were changed. The 
opinion of most politicians was expressed in the application of a witty r^ atk 
of Townshend on a former administration to the Rockingham minis^v tbc 
outset of its career, Jaly 1765, as a • ItUestring ministry ; fit only for tl^ ** 
mer/ but he seems to hare lent them an uncoofidins: support. Cr^ r>.^^ *^"?r 
The Ghost, Book ir ; *^* ^^^chiU. 

'A slight shot silk, for summer Mrear, 

Just as our modern Statesmen are. 

If rigid honesty permit 

That I for once purloin the wit 

Of him, who, were we all to steal. 

Is much too rich the theft to feel.* 
Macaulay errs in assigning the origin of the bon-ntot to this pa^-t- 

1. 29. mens minds. • i»f*»'« for the genitive plural of we^^ i^^^^'*'^ Occasion. 
We say, a man's mind^ but we can only say, the minds ^y^^^^ allowable, 
note on Spect., No. 26a. The solecism is now well establi^;^^ ^nen* Hurd, 

1- 33- resolutions leading to the Repeal. These Resol^^^^- 
also the principle of the Declaratory Act, without which i^ V^ns embraced 
that Townshend would have supported them. The incon^- ^* *^ot probable 
of Lord Campbell {Lives of the Chancellors, Camden) on th^ ^^**te strictures 
of accompanying the Repeal of the Stamp Act with the Sf^^^^^^^ding * folly 
tion of the abstract right to tax,* are amply refuted by this Sp^^^ ^sible declara- 
157). Macaulay is more just. * The Stamp Act was ^°<^^^«ix^^^?^ C*ce pp. 156, 
it was beyond the constitutional competence of "Pathament^ V^xit: vT ^^^ because 
unjust and impolitic, sterile of revenue, and fertile of discork-^.^ '^^cause it was 

I». X40, I. I. ifanUlness, (not, as was then given out,, « *o2^\ 
a very reed illness), Cp. the newspaper quotation in ^^«ist^ ^''"^ Imt . . . 
vol. iv. p. 404 : • We hear that the Right Hon. Mr. Chst^x^^ -J:^^^'* ^^f '' 
indisposed, at his house in Oxfordshire, of a P»*^ '"^ ^* *i^^ ^ -l^ owusheud is 
%aXd in ^hich side: ^ \>ut it u not 

1. 4. as the fashion of this world passeth OUf^' ^** ^'^-^X^ ^ ^^^ 

I John 11. 17. V. . • o » 

1. 16. then Chancellor of the Exchequer, fo^^ H'w^seJjr ^,^ ^^ ^^^ 
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Townshcnd bad laughed at the weakness of the Rodringham ministiy, but 
hUo^ * tcsseUated' ministry was the first since the Revolution to endure 
the dUerace of being defeated on a Money BiJI. Dowdeswcll, his predecessor 
in the Exchequer, moved an amendment to the four-shiUiDg Land Tax, and 
defeated him by ao6 to ii8. Rock. Mem., voL ii. p. 34- It was tlic loss 
on the Land Tax of a shilling m the pound that his American taxes were 
intended partly to supply. Walpole, iii. 38. 

1. 39. to eountenuorh. Properly a military term, meaning to raise works 
in opposition to those of the enemy. Pope, Ess. on Man, ii. 339 : 
* That counterworks each folly and caprice.' 
1. 34. usual fate of all exquisUe policy. * Refined poHcy has ever been the 
parent of confusion,* p. 166. 

P. 150. 1. I a. a racB of men, &c The class known in Parliamentary 
slang as 'outsiders,' Moose fish,' &c. Or, by the transfer of an epithet 
formerly appropriated to electors, • independent' members. An 'independent 
member has been described as one who can never be depended on. Sncb 
men have naturally ever been unpopular with the organizers of parties. 

\. 21, the Hear-hims, The 'Hear him, hear him' of applauding auditors 
has now become, by ecthlipsis, • Hear, hear.' 
1. a a. to whom they fell — i.e. the speakers. 

1. 26. A single whiff of incense withheld. Pope, Character of Wharton : 

• Tho' wondering senates hung on all he spoke. 

The club must hail him master of the joke.' 

P. 151. 1. 15. on a former occasion. In moving his eight resolutions 

relating to the disorders in North America, May 8, I770' 

1. 18. After all these changes and agitaHons, The remarks of Professor 
Goodrich (see note to p. 115) might be repeated here. The speech is here 
summed up with great force and perspicuity. The peroration, * If you do 
not fall in, &c.* which immediately follows, continues this style, in argu- 
ments of a more general character. Of these arguments Mr. Haslitt says, 
ihey are *so sensible, so moderate, so wise and beautiful, that I cannot resist 
the temptation of copying them out, though I did not at first intend it 
*^'oq. of the British Senate, vol. ii. p. 293. This peroration U a bnUiaQt 
specimen of direct appeal. It unites, like the Theseus, the grace of the 
Apollo with the strength of the Hercules. Vehemently as the pow« « 
exerted, it is done so easfly and temperately, as to suggest an infinite fund 
;n store. The words are eloquent, but the eloquence appears to reside not 
»n them, but in the subject. 

, P. 162. 1. 2 a. reason «©/ at all. Burke may have had in mind tlie 
*nipressive phrase of the Gospel, * Swear not at all.' 

I. 26. On this solid basis. Alluding to the hbe itov arw of Archimede, 
to which Burke often apP«ars to have had recourse as an illustration in ha 
parliamentary speeches. It must have been after some such passage as this 
that Lord John Townshend exclaimed aloud, Heavens I what a man this til 
Where could he acqtsir^ such transcendent powers t 



kind of justice wbicn ^^^^. Cp. Arj^^^/^^ts, the title of the o^s 
vice.' SpeeebonBcon.^^^^ctsofiVttJ'*j<>t/e,£tA/cs,^^^ MacauIayTo, 
pares the Stamp Ac^ ^^ ^x America '*«'«'• aiid ConSscztion. 'Parliamc 
was legally competent ^^ ^jj ^^^ . as Par/fament wzs legzUy compete 

to confiscate the V^^^ ^e^son, with ^^^^^^°^ '« Lombard Street, or 
attaint any man of big , ^^qcc* • 'pt^^ examining witnesses against Him, 
bearine him in his own XJiere « no i«rone torture than the t. 

ture oflaws/ Bacon, Essay of Jud,eature. 

I. 23. destroying angel. J^^^on. x,;. ^^a. Cp. foI. if. p. 56. • T[ 
hand that like a destroynig angel/ &c. 

1. 33. I^t us. Sir, embrace sorne ^stem. This final appeal is said to Ks 
fallen with immense weight on the audience. Burke not only knew tli^t 
a prepared audience the blow must be redoubled to produce a correspond 
effect, but, as this paragraph proves, he was able to do it at will. 

r. 154r, 1. 9. Seek peace and ensue ii. A favourite quotation of ^^ ^^ 

Ps. xxxiv. 14* 

1. 13. metaphyseal distinctions; I hate the very sound of tHern, -^ 
says Bentham, had good cause to hate metaphysics ; • The po'Wer h^ ♦ ^' 
to was oratory, rhetoric, the art of misrepresentation, the art of misa* ^^'' 
the judgment by agitating and inflaming the passions/ A^orlcs ^^^^^ 
Others have accused him of metaphysical subtleties. • Thus ^^5^^ " ^- 5 
man/ says Hazlitt, 'merely for disclaiming metaphysical <Ust:ij^ . ** ^ 
shewing their inapplicability to practical questions, consider^^ ^lons, 
telligible reasoner; as if you were chargeable with the very £;^,** *»^ n 
you convict others. Burke understood metaphysics, and ^^^^ ^*' w) 
boundaries. When he saw others venturing . bhndly on t^i^ ^beir 
ground, and called out to them to stop, shewing them where ^Vi^ J''^**'^^ 
said, "This man is a metaphysician r General, unquali^f^y Were. ' 
universal axioms, and abstract rules, serve to embody o^^ Pr^.^^^ *«sert: 
are the watch-words of party, the strong-holds of the passio^^^ 1*":^^ ^ 
dangerous to meddle with theml Solid reason means ^o^v^^^^ ^*ther« 
being carried away by our passions, and solid sense is that wy^^ ^ more 
reflection to understand itV Eloq. of Brit. Senate vol ii. p, ^^«^ Sequin 
1. a a, not used to do so from the beginning. St. Matt.^^^ ^^ 
r. X55. 1. I. Nobody will be argued into ^^y^' ^ T^^<=>x e.^«em 
the English have best preservM. being a ^^^^^V^C^^^^^^T^ 



Libertys to be complemented out of 'em,' &c. .^^^j'^^^^^ir Ciouce = 
Obedience, ch. a. Burke's happy expression ^ ^^^ ^^^^ or^ ^^^ ^"^ 
happy phrase of Sherlock, 'Never a man was «'f ** siBuifics*.!-- ^^ '«<'^^S''^ 
1.3. s&Aa/ on« cbaractei 0/ Zt&er(y. Inthepri*^*^ ^ *^«^xx ^{*aii 

a stamp* (Johnson). -.then. 

1. 14. €» noble lA>rd, wfco spoJte, Lord Carin*^ ^^ ^^^ 

1. 18. fh^ Americans are owr children, 5cc. 

vol'- X. X 



CoacSatiai, 



3°^ „tle feony wi* ^^^'^^ ^^ 

despotic Aeorirt.. Notice the genO **^j^^^^ 

TlcWdm <>«*/««'«''«'«* '/ British Ubtrty.Sc"- ^^^^^- UtitLrii.^ 
to Exodus M«a. »8-»3- . ^ Tfrnbir: Borke begto« »> <>e-,„ „ . „ , 

^* I'^^.R.r 1 t8 sfws of rTke c&-a/». The image is from drzught^torses. 

rJnnv •Domestic faction impeded measures ofdefcnce^Jiancrofi,,,^. 224-353. 

^4 wrrirSir Wmiam Temple says, thai Holland, &c *Thus this 

ocKfol PeoDle who could not endure the least exercise of Arbitrary 

p::^ mp^^li^^^^^^^ thesight of any Foreign Troo^under u.e Span^H 

^v^ent; have been since inured to aU of them m the highest degree 

^leT^eir own popular magistrates: Bridled with hard Laws; Terrified 

with severe executions; Environed with Foreign Forces,- and opprest wrth 

the most cruel Hardship and Variety of Taxes, that ever was known under 

any Government.' Obs. upon the United Provinces, ch.n. « Cette nation 

aimerait prodigieusement sa liberty, parcc que cette hbert^ scrait vraie ; et U 

pouvrait arriver que. pour la d^fendre, die sacrificrait son bicn. son aisance, ses 

int^rdts : et qu'elle se chargerait des impdts les plus duis. et tels que Ic prince 

le plus absolu n'oserait les faire supporter k ses sujets/ De 1 Esp. des Lois, 

xix. 27. • Rfegle g6n^le : on pent lever des tributs plus foits, k proportion 

de la libertiS des sujets ; et I'on est forc^ de les mod^er k mesure qne la servi- 

tude augmente.' Id. zii. I a. 

1. 16. Tyranny . . . knows neither how to aeeumtdate nor how to ex^aet. 
• Quand les sanvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit. Us coupent I'arbrc 
au pied, et cueillent le fruit. Voilk le gouvcraement despotique.' Id. v. 13. 
Cp. infra, p. 204. 

1. 21. morally certain. Johnson, -popularly, according to the comnKW 
occurrences of life, according to the common judgment made of things. 
The term is a relic of the Schoolmen, who allowed three degrees of cer- 
tainty — ^mathematical, metaphysical, and moral. 
P. 169, h 3- not partial good, but universal evil. Pope, Essay on Man,i. 291. 
1. 20. The noble Lord wHl as usual. Lord North. 
1. 31. friend under me on the floor, Mr. DowdcswelU 
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P. 162, 1- X. ^ hope. Sir, &c. See p. 277, 1. I. The personality of the 
address to the Speaker is more marked than is now usual. Cp. p. 169, 1 20. 
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1. 8. prtmiled every day more ami tnore. Note the ^^dptml cut of 
the sentence. Cp. Ps. Ixxiv. 24. ^ 

. 12. Public calamity, &c. Cp. ante, p. «. '•,»• 
1. 18. ea«o6/« theflightt, &c. Anjrwhere but in JJurice^ «dc6 an antitficsfs 
would appear trifling. 

I. 31. dazzle or delude. These two Ideal were genera/ij coanerted by 
Burke. Cp. p. ij,, l. 24. So elsewhere he speaks of the 'dazzling and 
delusive wealth ' of the Spanish and Portugu&c Colonies (their gold, i ilver, 
and precious stones). 

1. 34' ^^proposition it Peace, • What a pompons description is here I 
Mulier Formosa supeme Desinit in piscem. For after aU, what i$ this 
Heaven-bom pacific Scheme, of which we have heard to laboured an Enco- 
nium ? Why truly; if^^e will grant the Colonies all that they shall require^ 
and stipulate for nothing in Return; then they will be at Peace with us. 
I believe it; and on these simple Principles of simple Peace-making, I will 
engage to terminate every difference throughout the world.' Tucker, 
Letter, p. 44. 

P. 166, 1. 5. precise marking' the tkadotoy boundaries, &c. Another 
allusion from the passage in the Essay on Man (see p. 355)1 
•Tho' each \>y turns the other's bound invade. 
As in some ^well-wrought picture, light and shade.' — 3. 107. 
1, 10. former unsusf>eeting confidence of the Colonies, &c. These are 
the words of the Congress at Philadelphia in 1774. Letter to Sheriflfi of 
Bristol, 1777: 'Man is a creature of habit; and the first breach being of 
very short duration, the Colonies fell back exactly into their ancient state. 
The Congress has used an expression with regard to this pacification, which 
appears to me truly significant. After the repeal of the Stamp Act, «• the 
Colonies fell," says this Assembly, "into their ancient state of unsuspecting 
confidence in the mother' country," This unsuspecting confidence is the true 
center of gravity amongst mankind, about which all the parts are at rest. 
It is this unsuspecting confidence that removes all difficulties, and reconcfles 
all the contradictions, 'which occur in the complexity of all ancient, puzzled, 
political establishments. Happy are the rulers which have the secret of 
preserving itT &c. Cp. with this passage, vol. ii. p. 260, on the tampering 
of the Assembly witli the army : • They have touched the central point, 
about which the particles that compose armies are at repose.' 

1. 31. Genuine simplicity of heart is an healing. Sec. 'Truth in its 
nature is healing, and productive of reflection.' Glover's Speech at the Bar, 
March 16, 1775. 

1. 37. Project IcUely laid upon your table, &c. « That when the Govemor, 
Council, or Assembly, or General Court, of any of his Majesty's Provinces or 
Colonies in America, shall propose to make provision, aecorcUng to the con- 
dition, circumstances, and situation, of such Province or Colony, for contri- 
buting their proportiots to the Common Defence (such proportion to be raised 
under the Authority of the General Court, or General Assembly, of such 
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Trovince or Colony, and disposable by Parliament), and shall engage t: 
provision also for the support of the Civil Government, and the Adii^ *5^ake 
tion of Justice, in such Province or Colony, it will be proper, if such j=^ ^'^^stra- 
shaU be approved by his Majesty^ and the two Houses of Parliament *"^^o*«^ 
to long as such Provision shall be made accordingly, to forbear, in t-^^^^ ^^^ 
sveh Provinee or Colony, to levy any Duty, Tax, or Assessment, or to*^^*^' *^ 
any further Duty, Tax, or Assessment, except such duties as it maxr ^***P^se 
pcdient to continue to levy or impose, for the Regulation of Commei- *** 

Nett Produce of the Duties last mentioned to be carried to the aco^^ * *^* 
such Province or Colony respectively.'- — Resolution moved by Lord Js?^*^* ^^ 
the Committee; and agreed to by the House, Feb. 27, 1775. {Orig-i ^*"^ *" 
See post, p. 224 sq. ^^<*i ed.) 

1. 28. Blue Ribband. Lord North ^wras conspicuous among the i^ 
of the Lower House by this badge of a Knight of the Garter, •^^'^bers 
other commoner who had then obtained the Garter was Sir R, AjS^^ ^'^^y 
Castlereagh and Palmerston are the only other instances of this di^^^^^P^^^' 
being offered to and accepted by commoners. **^ction 

P. 168, 1. 7. thai time and those chances. Sec, An allusion to ^j^ 
known passage of Shakspcare : ^ Wei/- 

'There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.* 
So Drydcn, Absalom and Achitophel : 

'Heaven has to aU allotted, soon or late. 
Some lucky revolution of their fate,* &c. 
1. a6. arrant trifling =^mttt, downright. 

1. 3a. The number of people in the Colonies. The computation of M, 
Bancroft (vol. iv. p. laS), which fully justifies Burke's remarks, is as folJn^T* 

Whites. Blacks. Total. ' 

1750 1,040,000 220,000 If 260,000. 
1754 1.165,000 260.000 1,435.000. 
1760 i,385»ooo 310.000 1,695,000. 
1770 1,850,000 462,000 2,312,000. , 

1780 2,383,000 562,000 2,945,000. 
1790 3.177.357 753.069 3,929,326. 
Cp. Johnson's savage comment on this and other arguments ; * We are told 
that the continent of North America contains three millions, not of men, 
merely, but of Whigs; of Whigs fierce for liberty, and disdainful of 
dominion (alluding to Chatham's Speech of January 20, 1775); that they 
multiply with the fecundity of their own rattlesnakes, so that every quarter of 
a century doubles their numbers. . . . When it ig urged that they will shoot 
up like the hydra, he (the English politician) natura^^Y considers how the 
hydra was destroyed.' Taxation no Tyranny, ^y^-Q^its, ^ 9^» 97- 

jp_ X0O* 1- lo» whilst the dispute continues, #> exagg^*^^^^^ *'"'*• ^^' 
note, p. 365» a°t«> <>" Burke's repetition of his' rv «osiUot^» now put in a few 
words at once terse in expression, but Weigv^*^\^-jth antithesis, and now 




*«e people oftbetr^r '*» America), Irau'^ «• l>6» Z?°«» to th. 
«<»»merciai co^ecaj^^'ted State. ««, co™^^^ «• •^^^ff^ff/.^S,)!^' 

»• ««en«Ve a, tia, °?- The busing we ca,^ „**"»^ffe.t w ^*«*«;. 
ist", ''•«'*- Tie ^'I »e«dr "oner tenin' f?>,'.*^''»*«f<». "'^J' «wice 

t Jg^ 'T »» C? <U*fly of cotton. prort„^' '** '^'^r^ *°»° 

' *c ^he tiaiuition, bold .. i. • Petro- 



It is diiBcult to pas* ^""^itito one ^^ * to rhetarf , 

to fuse the two clci»eO^ j, j^^ tl^^ mur- ? ^^*'' *"* ^"'^'^e ««. 

1. 30. It is good /r I^tfect. • St. JlftL ^'^^^ o//i« r«.onin^. 

mtroduced with »trilcioS ^^ ^^^ « «. 5 'g. The qaot^tioi 

Ind Sb Jo*.. CloucU. ,«j'^°'Pe« 7/e, before ce. 
^"^ ^ I^'iine*.. rat upon it.' 



» ^ • A^^A * Indeed ' is ttnnh^.- Addison, Cato. Act v. Sc. i. 

:e. X73, I. 3- ^^ . . • i^he connexion of Lord Batliurs^ . 

EnglUh Uterature ^''f'J?^ ^ope «,d Swift to Sterne (vide S^. 
Letter., p. 192). ^" '^f j^t'^' '"^^^ ^*° '^^*« »g^ *t least tc 
made to comprehend, «c.. navmg been bora in 1684: he toolc His. *1 
Parliament m 1705- -r -. ais se 

1. 6. acta pareniutn jam leger9. The tense in the quotation is a^ 
this use of it. Virg. EcL if. 36. ^ * *<la.pt< 

1. II. in the fourth gineroAon^ i.e. of the House of Brunswiclr 
1. 14. was to be made Great Britain, — in 1707. ^^ 

1. 15. his son. The eldest, Henry, Lord Chancellor, created Tk 
1 771. "aroii A 

1. 2 7. stories 0/ savage men. Sec, See Part II of Burke's Acco*, 
L 39. before you taste o£ death. St. Matt. xvi. aS, S^ ^*^^Am 
Heb. ii. 9. Shakspeare, Julius Caesar, Act ii. Sc. a : ^ Johj^ ^|j 

* The valiant never taste of death but once ^ 
r. 174, 1. 6. cloud the setting of his day, i. e. sunset. * ^j^ 
Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes : ^'^o^ired 

*But few there are whom hours like these a^«^. 
Who set unclouded in the gulphs of fate/ 



"With this graceful figure Burke concludes one of the i^, 
passages, in a higher strain of rhetoric than is now P^nnisaj^i^-^ — *^^own 
tary speaking. This eloquent effort of imagination woul<^ ^^ iu Pari 
in place in the Address of Daniel Webster on the Lan<ii^^ *^^ve been 
Fathers. Dr. Johnson's extemporaneous travesty of it, >rVx^ ^^^ ^^e ] 
general temper of the country, shall be given in the word^ ^^^ ^^lustra 

• It was in the year 1775 that Mr. Edmund BurW ^^ ^rs.Pi 
speech in Parliament, that struck even foes with admi^^^^^^^ the 
with delight. Among the nameless thousands who ar« ^k^^^* *^* 
those praises they have not skill to invent, 1 ventured. Izk^^^^^^^ed 1 
himself, to applaud with rapture the beautiful paK*g« *^^ i^: ^^^P^* } 
Bathurst and the Angel; which, said our Doctor, had I \>, *- 

would have answered thus; 

• " Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that to WhartoO. «>' ***^f*^^^«^<:^^ v <,, 
of the ciuinent Whigs of the last age, the ^^""^ ^*^ ^<>ti ^|^ ^ 
impropriety, consented to appear; he would pc'^*^* "^ ^'^'^^^^•^Aiat 



.cctnii 



. , •- ^>»%ihat 

words nave conunenced the conversation ; 



NOTES. 

gia ^ 

. " Yon «em.my Lord, to ^e cooc«^ ^^ f^ ^ 

while ,o» «e »PP»S *«/<>»°/**;«"'ance. ti^e dftance of tl^ m 

here the dangerou. ^°^"°« «^^^'though .cfve ; but I will «nfoM to yo« 
.ecure iU ""l^brtants from your «t.^ « g ^ ^__^_^ ^___^ ^^^ 

the g»y prospect, of futurity J[f "^'^/^ 'eounfty, and bathe iu point in 
.haUdraw the «,ord ag«nst ^f^ "^^ now contented with^Bttle. 
the blood of their benefactors; tliis pcupic, „^»„:«. 

Aall then refuse to qare what they tbem«Ive. confer they co»ld^»^ 
.nd these men. now so honest and so gratefiiJ, shaU. m return for peace »* 
protection, see their vik agenU in the house of Parhament, there to sow the 
seeds of section, and propagate confusion, perplexity, and P""- »« "" 
^spirited, then, at the contempUition of their present happy state; I proB«« 
you that anarchy, porerty. and death Aall. by my car«^ be <«"«»^ 
across the spacious Atlantic, and settle in Amenca rtself, the sure conse- 
quences of out beloved Whiggism." ' Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. P- 4»- 

1. 18. 7 cfaK».. Sir. to tZ, &c. • I think I know Amenca.' ^t'^^, 
to the Sheriff, of Bristol, in 1 777. 'VI io not. my .gnorance u inCT"^. 
because I have spared no pains to understand it. . . . Everything u" 
been done there has arisen ftom a total misconception of the object. 

\.T9- e»uralUw,. ■which in all other c<,^.S^ The thought u as on 
ginal as the expression is striking. . . t ^-..ttn « 

1. 27. deceive the burthen of life. To match this elegant Latimsm w« 
may quote the final lines of Bowles's Inscription at Knoyle- 
• Laetarc, et verno jamjam sub lumine, carpe. 

Dum licet, ipse rosas, et fallas tristia vitae/ 
•So " gather its brief rosebuds," and deceive 
The cares and crosses of humanity. 
I*. 176. 1. 3. comprehending n«=including. Cp. Tu y compne. 
1. 10. vnth a Roman charity. The story of Xanthippe and ^"^^ j^ 
by Hyginus, was universally known by the name of the Roman ^* ^^^^ 
afforded an effective subject to several artists. Some »^^^''" ^^^ f^t^cr 
Hist vii. 36. Valerius Maximus v. 47) represent a ^^^^^^i^'^^ndSoiinos, 
*« the object. Valerius Maximus in another version, and 1? esms »u 
*5Tee with Hyginus. ^, ^^^^ ^yhis 

'• ^6, ihey seemed even to excite your envy, George Grcn ^^^ 

j^'^S^t of 1764. Factically resigned the whale ^"^'^.X^^tt^'i 
'V ^r. B^ncTott, Ms the most liberal act of GrenvUlea f*°^" ' 
**'^ ri/merit i. not diminished by the &ct that Amertcan wh^ 
tton '"Per-eding the EngUsh under every «M»«'"»S«=ffl~^ J^;^^ rf 
^^?<i b»'i '■°™"'y contested «»« whaling trade ineP 
/ul '*4 ^s of course such that when the Amencan fishery was ««• 



and M. ^^£liICA. 



^^^ -«-^^c^. 5jrj 



urerc 



earned on ftom tlie »^ Hence t^^. ^^ wAafc. u 

pursued to tbeir l^»^*f Quarterly ;^^ '^^^^nul^jT'l'^'^'^^ " 

Cabot. 15x7. '^'^ they ^'P^^e^P''^^ ^585. 

\. as. w« fc^or tn^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ to T,*'"*' '^ opposite region of polar cold. 
It is interesting to ^ ^s in Colo • «^oquent appeal of Burke some of 
the most in^portant ^^^^ OvLtuJ'"^''^' ^" '775 ships were appa- 

rently for the first tiin ^ ui 5^ Eaglish owne» for the purpose of 
foUowing the track ot i" ^5*cans in the South Seas. The l>oiinttc* 
abolished by GrcnviUe were revived in r;;(j to favour this new branch 0^ 
adventnre; but it was not until 1785 that our navigators discovered the 
hannts of the sperm whale, and attained a success equalling xYi^x of *^* 
Americans. The cntcrprife of Mr. Enderby in 1788 extended tlie ftshciics 
to the Pacific, and in 1820 to Japan. The consequences were a constant 
intercourse with the Spanish Colonies, which had no small sliare iix 1 ding 
them to their independence — ^the introduction of civilization into T> 1* sia 

and the foundation of the Australian and Tasmanian Coloniea t^-i^ ^lyn 

-,,... •- A tie vrhalers 

preceded the missionanes. ^ 

1. a7. Jrozen Serpent of the south. The Hydrns, or AVater 
small constelktion far to the south, within the Antarctic Cir^;!^ ^^eppcnt, a 

1. aS. Falkland Island. A letter from Port Egmont, da^t^^' 
GrenviUe Papers, vol. iv. p. 505. g^^«« » dismal account ^f \Z'^^* ^ *^* 
Islands. • Barrcri of ever3rthing except sea-lions and seals. 1:«>/ Falkland 

inch of Braddock Down that is not better than the very b^^^ «ere is not an 



islands; there is not a stick so big as the pen I am writitx^ ^f ^'^y of these 
them. The soU is turf chiefly, and in short is one wild h^^ ?^*^H on any of 
turn your eye. ... We have been .ordered off the islan^i , *^ '^berever you 
the French having given up their pretensions to their a^- ^ ^^e Spaniards. 
will explain the humour of an allusion in the first scene ^-^^ if**^ents/ This 
of the 'Cozeners,' where Mrs. Flecce'em promises an ai;^^^,.*'oote*s comedy 
the surveyorship of the woods in Falkland's Island, witj^ v^^^ *^' * P**** 
toppings for perquisites. ^ loppings and 

too remou and romantic an object for the £Ta«^ 
tion. The Falkland Islands are about «oo » number^ ^j^ ^aHonal ambir^ 
West Falkland were the chief. Discovered at the en^ ^^ t-O^^'''^ ^^^ ^^^ 
tury. they were not considered worth occupation. In ^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^" 
Port Louis on East Falkland ; England soon after buvlt ^^^^^^^ French built 

Falicland.butabandoneditinX77S. T^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

attorned an nnexp^^^^^^^^ ^^'^---^^ 

coast. ♦ ' aot 

1. 3. Texed by their fisheries. Cp. Par. ^^^' ^im'd * 
• When with fierce winds Ot^^^ ," 
Hath vex'd the Red-Sea co»»*' 



^14 NOTMS. 

.t, • rcT,alc«oearc. The Latin cast of the ph7a«4 
and the • stfll-yexed Bcrmoothes' of SnaKspca««» 

is noticeable. Cp. Ovid. Met. xi. 434 • j * * ii„. 

•Nil an. vetitum e.t, incomin«KJataque tellu, 
Omnis, et omne fretum : coOi quoqoe nubda v«aDt. 
HO elimate, &c. Virgil, Acn. i. 4^ • . 1 u ;*»» 

.Qnae regio in terns nostri ^^^^^'ZSl^^^o-^ that 
1. 7. hardy industry^hold, adventurous. So ^f ^*f "°; ^^t Burke 
great and hardy genius.' Cp.p.56.1. 16. ^'^^"^ ^!^^^^^ 
however often used the word in the modem sense -panei« jojbUity of 

1. 33. «o* a$ an odious, but as a feeble instrument. ^^^^^^^^ ^^^nt 
European governments even to put down the buccaneers "^ ^^ ^^^^ been 
to Burke : • What armaments from England, HoUand, "''Y without honour 
sent m diflfercnt tunes to America, whose remains '^turnea w ^^ ^^^ 
or advantage, is too clear, and perhaps too invidious a topic 
insisted upon.* Account of America, voL ii. p. "• . g^ Milton: 

P. 177. 1. 6. does not remove the necessity of subduing again. 



•who overcome* ^ t t. i 648- 

By foree. hath oretcome but half ''"/<^'~T; to die SpaniA 
^^o.an<,rmaJn,Uno,avUi<«y. Borke perhap. aUude. to tn P— 



Armada, 



Amuda. _. . i^etter on 

„ !• 13- Poum- and authori^-eaii never U btgged. Cp. ^ 

R«g.c.de Peace : ' Power, and eminence, and ~°"<»«?''°°- "^'^fS me«7 
be begged. They must be commanded ; and they, who »PP«'«^^ .„^« 
from other,, can never hope for justice through «»^'«'"- ^^ character; 
""V aw to obtain, a. the aUn. of an enemy, depenil. «P°° °". 
»°d that they ought weU to know, before they imphatly confide. ^^ 

- '• »«. / * «./ choose ...th. spirit that has made the '^'^'Imc^ 
^*«« on Regicide Pe«:e; 'Nation i. a moral e.wnce. not a geogtap 
*'«ngeinent. or a denomination of the nomendatot. ^^ eharacUr tMU 
•*•• 17S, I, 39. emigrated from you when this part of your 
^Pre^^Znt. -The Z.L. freeholder, at ^«»^^ "^^ 
o*?'"* of condition, what the English Yeomen were of oW^he^ey^^ 

^!^»«n.dabie to -II Europe, and our name "l*"^'! ^'^fiLucal U.r«. 
„,T'°'»>er from many obviou. circumitancefc are more eDm«i» 

X'>. i-n even our Yeomen were.; ^^^J^^^Zj^ 
««a* fingland colonies had their origm m the tune ot tne g 

'ost the Stuart*. The Whip and the peH" 

p, '• 33. Z,«^^ /«A-»-« in «me senstWe f^'f , J™^^, ^ observatioo. 

•<«ti^'u:i priLSr's;:.^ °"r;e.i^"r ist of go.. 

ar^. ^veryZuiore, &<:. Burke adopt, the well-known oocth^ ^^ 
^^bJishcd to X r ^-#- 



CONCILIA TION mTH AMBRjcA • 

•From art more various are the blessings sent, ^ 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content; 
Yet these each others power so strong ^o^tcst. 
That either seems destructive of the r^^^^ 
Where wealth and freedom reign, cont^j^^^ent f»^*«» 
And honour sinks where commerce lon^ prevail** 
Hence every state, to one lov'd blessitx^ prooet 
Conforms and models life to that alon^ . 
Each to the fav'rite happiness attends^ 
And spurns the plan that aims at oth^^ en<)s ; 
Till, carried to excess in each domaix^^ 
This fav*rite good begets peculiar pait^/ 
P. 179, 1. 5. in the ancient eommonwecdth^J Notably in w 
example always present to Burke's mind. Read S^jft's Discourse o^ ^^*, an 
tests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, which, though opposj^^^^e Con- 
Whiggish doctrine of Party, furnished him with many bint** ^ ^^rfce s 

1. 10. the ablest pens^ and most eloquent tongttes. ^3^, ^ 
Sclden, St. John, &c. See Raleigh's * Prerogative of Parlia^nents £„ ^^'^^Pden, 
1. 20. that in theory it ought to be so. It is rare with Burke ^o *^^^«id.' 
ductive arguments approvingly. Cp. note to p. 189, 1. I<^* ^'** *^«- 

P. ISO, 1. 8. pleasing error. Virgil : 

* ^»idiscreta suis, gratusque parentibus error/ 
The « amabilis insj^^ia ' of Horace, however, comes nearer in meaning. ^ 
vol. ii. p. 4^f 'the delusion of this amiable error.' ^* 

1. 10. some a^^ merely popular ^purely, entirely. 'The one sort we 
may for distinction safe call mixedly, and the other merely humane.' 
Hooker, Eccl. p^j g^^j^ .^ ^^ xo. New England was an aggregate of pu^ 
democracies, the foremost in spirit and popular organisation being Massa- 
chusett's Bay an^ Connecticut. New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Maine, 
which was a p^^^^ ^^ Massachusetts, were the others. New York differed 
from New Eng^„j ^hj^fly from havhig been settled under large patents 
of land to indivi^j„j^j5^ instead of charters to towns. North of the Potomac 
were the two ^ propHetary g^ernments, Pennsylvania witu Delaware, 
under Thomas and Richard Penn, and Maryland, which ^clon^d nommally 
to Lord Baltin^ore. There were five royal governments, th^ ^^if^ll'^^X^'^^ 

Slavery war show that this principle in the America^* »* ^"^ "* ^^^ 

impaired. 

I. 2 
^rom 

very improper. " (Cp. note ^^ P;,^f- i* ^^O ''7wTft'«^^^ •There 

P. 181. 1.6. dissidencsof dissent. ^^^ Hanker, ^*^ 



1 -. ^ »f A-r Tu . -rfiiou w moT© Usual. 

^H averseness from alh f ^- 7^« Addisonian ' »T^* opcr, and tou,ards 
^ IS theproper construction. Johnson co,..M.rs io »^P'!:«on aff:.?^..T 



proper construcxx-- /;^';**'on considers lo >*7^^er8ion against/ 

~^') Swift ««<' 
Cp. Hooker, 



/ 



( 



1 



,) 



3l6 NOTES. 

hath arisetm a »ect in England, which following still the lelf same rule of 
poUcy, seefeieth to reform even the French reformation/ Cp. Fourth Letter 
on a Regicide Peace, 'They have apostatized from their apostasy.' 

I. 34. as hrottd and general as the air, * As broad and general as the 
casing air,* Macbeth, Act iii. Sc. 4. 

P. 1829 1. 10. Our Gothick ancestors. Incorrect, but commonly nsed, 
even by Hallam. Our ancestors were Low-Dutch. 

I. II. such in our days were the Poles, 'Poland seems to be a countiy 
formed to give the most disadvantageons idea of liberty, by the extreme to 
which it is carried, and' the injustice with which it is distributed,' &c. See 
the rest of this interesting description of the state of affairs in Poland, Ann. 

Reg. 1763. 

were the -Po/tfs— until 1772. 
1. 17. In no country , , ,is the law so general a study, American authors 
have not insisted on this as a cause, though the history of the Revolution is 
full of proofs of it- 'The Lawyers of this place (New York),* writes the 
Lieutenant-Governor, to Conway, in 1765, * are the authors and conductors 
of the present sedition.' On the study of the law in the Italian Republics, 
see Hallam, Mid^^^e Ages, vol. iii. ch. 9, part a. Oa the lawyers in the 
French Assembly, cp. vol. ii. p. 49. 

1 iQ numerous and powerful. * In many of our settlements the lawyers 
have gathered to themselves the greatest part of the wealth of the country.' 
EuroD Settlements in America, vol. ii. p. 304. Burke censured as the cause 
of this* the burdening of the colonies with the mass of our common law, and 
the old statute law, and their adoption, with very little choice or discretion, 
of a great part of the new statute law. He thought • all that load of matter, 
nerhaps so useless at home, without doubt extremely prejudicial in the 
colonies • . • Tl^®*® infant settlements surely demanded a more simple, dear, 
and determinate legislation^ though it were somewhat of a homeUer kind.' 

Ibid. 

1. a 7. printing them for their own use. Burke says nothing of the general 

influence of the printing-press, which was by this time actively at work in 

the Colonics. ' The press,' he writes, in the First Letter on a Regicide Peace, 

*in reality 1^** made every government, in its spirit, almost democratic* 

I, 28. ^lackstone's Commentaries. Then a new and popular work. 

J, 32^ £^ Boston they have been enabled, by successful chicane. General 

Gage, in pursuance of the powers given him by the coercive statutes, had 

P'^ohibiteJ the calling of town meetings after August I, 1774. A town 

"^^^ting ^^as, however, held, and asserted to be legal, not having been called, 

^^t ad/oarn^^ ®^*'' * ^^ *"*^^ means,* said Gage, * you may keep your 

'^^^thig ^livc these ten years.' He brought the subject before the new 

^^^ficii * It is a point of law,' said they, « and should be referred to the 

^^o^U I'^-^yers.' &c. Bancroft, vol. vii. ch. 8. Cp. Ann. Reg. 1775, p. n. 

I- 33 ^gfcessful chicane. Cp. the protest against this and other French 

^ords i^ ^^ Ann. Reg. 1758. P- 374- 



General CThurlow). -^ „lor«. «« /^^aor. T&e Attomey- 

l. lo. Abeunt »^^*f^a f^^"* ^^Crv^**. Ceroid r„ « ^ 

.onisevide^Yj';?^^^^^ '^"' 

1. 17. snH^'^^J^^^i^scence Of >. &c. The weupbor is from hunting. 

The Phrases «c J. re j^o^a th^ ZZl'^- C^P^ign, (Cp, p. 85. 1. ayO 

^ ^ fmeUs bis footstep, :l^^'^^^'°8 deer punacs, 
^"^ ^Z^ track iiQr^ '? *^<^ ^«>«/^^ dews. 
The t«^»%fscent ' "'"^ ^J^ <i^^ree« : 
But -^^^^^""^^''^'^ warm fn ^e^e^y breeze. 
Fired at the ^^/"PProach. he shoots away 
On his ft^" **'^ »«d bears upon his prey.' 
I. 34. Stffls roll, and months pass. The student wiU note the strilcmg cffcc* 
of the zeugma. 

1. 27. winged nUntsters of vengeance, who carry your bolf in their -b unees, 
ficc. • Winged ministers of vengeance * is a compound of Milton's « • • tcis 
of vengeance* (Par. Lost, i. 170), and 'winged messengers* (jk ^*^^* \ 
Cp. ante. p. 176. 'Those who wield the thunder of the State.* 4^|;^*'.^^^'* 
is borrowed from Lord Chatham's Speech of January 23, 17^0 . «»L ^ image 
disarmed the Imperial bird, the ministrum fuZtninis aluen% «■ * i* ^ ^*^^ 
is the thunder of the Crown — the ministry have tied up ^^^ ' iJ^^^ ^^'"^ 
should direct the bolt,' Burke happily transfers it to the i^,. '^^^n^J which 
dent should compare the beautiful expansion and applicatiox^ oF^v- I'he stu- 
Canning, introduced with exquisite propriety in the speech xxxg^L * iniage by 
of Plymouth docks, 1833. ^ ^^ithin sight 

1. 39. a power steps in » , • * So far shalt thou go and j^^^ 
allusion is to the story of Canute and his courtiers, then re^^ ^^^Ker.' The 
by Hume. ^tly popularized 

I». 184, 1. I. In large bodies. &c. But cp. Letter ^^^ 
• These analogies between bodies natural and politic, thou^^ VT. HlUott, Esq. 
times illustrate arguments, furnish no argument of ^etns^^^^^y may some- 
observation occurs in the First Letter on a Regicide ^^ ^*-* The same 
apparently made use of the latter passage in his accourx-t^^*^^- ^^^ ^^ 
Generalization.' ^^ * Fallacies of 

1. a. The Turh.Scc, "Notice the foresight which these c^>>^^ 
1. 10. in all Jus borders— watches times. These arc w^^^ .^J^^tions imply. 
expressions. See note to p. 32. 1. lo. • Tcmporibus »«r-w^^^^^n Scriptural 
maxim of Cicero. ^» * common 

S/>ain, in her provinees-^l. e. in South Americ^^. .^^^^^ 

reform in the Spanish Colonial system was by this tittie oi^^^* ^"^ ^l 
the monopoly of Cadiz was abolished, and » ^"^^ ^^'^^\^^ W'^^thus Jveu 
to the Spanish Colony trade. , 

L 12. this is the immuiahle condition, SCC' ^" ^v^^^^'^^IVws item two 
bad instances, but the weakness of Spain »**^ ^^ ^^^^^m. x\veu iax \e» 

* Horace, Odes i^* ^* 



X* .rf»5taW«^EnglUh'BDv^ '' ■• ^»" obeyed oo tbe P«ffic d»« a 

=> ^^*^P* eoveromeat U „ wrong on thr Giqja w on A< 

d in (nul Cn '" *■ P'^^oee the exceu, not &t t^fx. 

^ *"*P*KfKtioHt OH itt htad. Hunfci, An i. 
1. • M i» tulvu maitt GovtrnauM. Cp. note to p. 39, 

'' 't'wt'Id Y ' *^' '^P'^lt. &c Thii peflupi Indicit« thai 

1- 3- ■" " ""'^'w i*s /v,«^>;,. 'The object! which I propoMd 
C»*. •yn*""'^ economy,- Sec Letter to Mr. Hirford, April 4. 

^„ Bwke Who brought Ihe term into p^h'.meoury if do. JdIo 
^^_^00t Pi", u commonly uierted ; q>. Fitchel, EnglUh Coo«, 

yfc* /«*'' ^"^^ occupy miiiHU granH. See Bancroft, ch. iriii. 
jj_ ■ But the prohibition only let apart the Great Villey ai the 
J 'of the uoliappy, the idTenturoni ind the fteo ; of thoie whom en- 

or curioiity, 01 disguit at the formt of life in the old plantiliota, 
bore royal edicti. . . . The boundleu Weit became the pooi huq'i 
Refuge,' Bcc. Vol. vl. p. 33, where lee note. 
Airiady thty S*™* '"ppid thi Apalaihian meuntalns— better known 
Alleghaniet, the weitem frontier of the British leltlementi. The 
the deBCriptio" which followi ii in the Anrioal Regiiter, vol. i. p. t. 
iJubtleM rentewl'Sted with lome vividneu a pauage on which he bad 
* much paio«- 

i» imntnsr /*""■— o »9"0ri o/jjw htitub-ed miUt: the other 
" btiog the M'»'!'"'n" »nd the lakei. 

Borda f S**^^ Tartars. Thii idea teetnt to have been ing- 
' tho h" _»■ of ''*' Bnecaneert of St. Domiogo, 'a considerable 
f m- t^tf^If^'^ ^^ necessilyinto downright savages.'an account 

froTth ^ ^f Burke, U to be fonnd in the Annual Regi.ter foe 

I - and Muliiply. Builte quotei ftom Milton, Par. 

'• *"'oy'*,^«J Vernon, * Be fniitftU vii nndtiply;' Vulgite 

?, ■ Aatlt^f et maUiplic ' ' 



' 'Crff**^'^ exprta Charier, &c. Cp. Mote's Utopia (Bp. 



*'?'^4„ ^'?,|j:'Theya. 









powesiing a part of the soil of which thtj 

I to lie idle and uncultirated ; since eierj 

tii'e> a light to such i. watte poition of the eaitb 




teUMS y^ 7, ,a»°°^- Tbe ^N;<^*^> had in n,.^*' ""^ »'''« i" called rte 

aadoa. , tl»i°8»' .*rs on « *>i-y „«'!."'''"""' <''^""" dominion 

!! exterO»l t^ ^ttfS n t^jj ^ metaphysical notions m.y have been 

^r%^- a^iO^- ^ Cp.theexp.e..on.eha«eror 

1,00. *- »' "**» 'ubmisaoH. Cp. p. 5, L a8, and 



QOtt 



""Tia- ^^""^'iave stuck in ^'''^'- J^vcnal. Sat. viii. 124. The phrase 
«;* also *<» "^^ loodcred/ V^ ^T^'^'^'^y of Hallam. * Arms, says the poet. 
'^^^^^ ^I't* nations doivLT?'^ ''^ ^^^^P*-' ^-">- °^ ^« Constitution^ 

^Il^VuP^^'^'^ech^^}?^^' ^^ ^'^ Mouarchie selon la Charte, ch, ^ 
"^rofy^^ '^«oZ^l^^ ^"^^^ ^°"- St. Matt. xxri. 73. ^ 

V a^. '^ *** '^iT^ ^^''^ C«'*o/w. as a i>^a/(y. Why should Burke 
. ^ducc this. ^^°*^ seems mere redundance? He casts an oblique glance 
^tIrcUo<^» *^^ntcrchanges' the jja^ust penal laws which were there in 

^°\ as- inq^^^ and dragoof**^g — alluding to the measures adopted by 
<5oain to reduce the Netherlands, in the sixteenth century, and by Louis XIV 
in the ««*** ^^ conquer the Hugo^^^^ts. 

1. 3O' ^^'^ '**'*'' toofe 0/ curious science. Acts xix. 12. Cp., in the 
pathetic Defence of Strafford. * It will be wisdom for yourselves and your 
posterity to cast into the fire these bloody and mysterious volumes of con- 
^^ctive and arbitrary treason, as the primitive Christians did their books of 
^^^tious arts, and betake yourselves to the plain letter of the law and 
statute,' Sec 

P. 191. 1. a. fnore chargeable— '• «• more expensive. 
1. 9. any opinio o/iV— an elliptical expression, still in use— equivalent to 
« ^vij favourable on* • f it * ^p. the expression *to have no idea of a 
thing.' i.e. to disanorove^t (forxtid in Pitt's speeches). 

1. 14- ^th /AeJ^7 w tashs. A masterly stroke. Cp. p. 155. L l. 
1. 18. a nteasJ^^ C^h o^her people have had recourse. See Aristoph. 

Kan. 27, from A •! aPP^*" ^** ^^ *^*''" ''^^ ^*^ distinguished 
themselves at th f Arginnsae, were presented with their freedom. 

Plutarch savi tk ^^^^^ s armed 2,000 Helots to oppose the Macedonian 
Lcucaspeda; • ^* Cleomcoes ^^^j^ ^^^ ^^ Achaeans. Accorduag to 

•^» m his war ^^^'^ 



320 NOTES. 

Pausanias, the Helots were present at the battle of Marathon* 
the Romans, as Virgil (Aen. ix. 547) tells us, it was highly crimiiul fof 
slaves to enter the army of their masters,' but in the Hannibalian War, after 
the battle of Cannae, 8^000 of them were armed, and by their ralour in 
subseqaent actions, earned their liberty. See Livy, Book xxiv, 

1. a I. Slaves as these, &c. Burke, in h!s Account of the Settlemdits in 
America, was the first to point out that on English soil there were slaves 
enduring * a slavery more complete, and attended with for worse circnm- 
stances, than what any people in their condition suffer in any part of the 
world, or have suffered in any period of time.' The passage is quoted 
in Dr. Ogden's Sermon against Oppression. 

dull as all men are from slavery. It was shown by Adam Smith 
that slave labour was so much dearer than free labour that none but the 
most lucrative trades could bear the loss it involved. 

P. 102, 1. 2. Ye gods, annihilate but space and time, &c. This piece of 
fustian is taken from Martinus Scriblerus, of the Art of Sinking in Poetry, 
where it is cited without name. It is said to come from one of Dryden's plays. 
Cp. the humorous paper in the Ann. Reg. 1761, p. 207, in which, alluding 
to the * stage-coaches, machines, fiys, and post-chaises,* which were plying 
about this time in great numbers on the improved turnpike-roads, the author 
says, * The lover now can almost literally annihilate time and space, and be 
with his mistress, before she dreams of his arrival.* 

1.27. method of drawing up an indictment, &c, Cp. vol. ii. p. no. 
(Quidquid multis peccatur inultum.) 

1. 39. Sir Edward Coke-Sir W, Rawleigh, See Howell's State Trials, 
vol ii. p. 7. sq. (Pronounce Coohe. Similarly, • Bolingbroke * should be 
pronounced Bullinghrooh. Both names indeed were at one time spelt in 
this way.) 

1. 33» ^me title thai I am — ^i. e. that of popular election as a repre- 
sentative. 

P. 193, 1. 3. my idea of an Empire, Cp. sup. p. 156. With the exten- 
sion of the Colonies, this * idea * of Burke's has acquired a new significance. 

P. 194, 1. 8. as often decided against the superior, &c Cp. ante, 
pp. 6, 7, 
i. 13. rights which, in their exercise, &c. Cp. note to p. 153, 1. 8. 
I*. 195, 1. 4- ^*«s« juridical ideas. Cp. note. p. 366. ante. 
1. 15. for my life = i£my life depended on the effort. A vulgarism, now 
'Nearly obsolete. So Shakspeare often uses the phrase • for my heart.' 

^. 19a, ^- 4« 'S'«>. ^ think you must perceive. It is difficult to select any 
P***age in this oration for special notice in point of style : but no one can 
^*'^ to be s*"**^^ ^*^^ ^'®*'^ admiration at the method of this paragraph, in 
.^hich the * ^^^ of Taxation * is excluded from the discussion. The delicate 
*rony ^j'jjj which the theorists are passed over gives place, by way of » 
'""■prising antithesis ('right to rendev your people miserable* — 'interest to 
'^^ke thexx^ ^PP/ ')• ^ the earnest remonstrance with which the passage 



.,«..■ p...,. '■■'"-iv,.s^ -^°^*^. 

J. 34 "a;, ,g .. "*^. , 

*■• ="»' !■ IS S', "—. "'• CQ, 

„ ■« P >4!, .nd ?^= jj, «'= „ '""'■"=•.,- 

••""y. 201, 1 ;,"'■" .h.-^;'*.- . "ot^ ,„ „ " "". .,. 

« ,,pb. «'»i. «„„•*.■-•. / ■'■ "ore ■"■•. , 

^s Sir: -t^.;^-5r-t::^. ^T ■'• --:>., 



concii'^^'^^°^ ^^^J-a^'ja- America. 
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„« ieto»>"' *!** ^"-its from the King'' Court, t,. ^ " 

^«a«ofA«egt»"« inysb-'tvffs ^^ execute such writs. Th^ ? "'Ot -,, 
i„to Wales, not wetcj^^^easde* of iH^ Lords Marchers. Tfcey e« *^^v^5^ 
Wales grew «P«°°°tP»tt,««Hm their lordships; but where th_,"^»«^c/ ° 
English laws, for w 5„fBcient\y ascex^ined. they seem to a certa; *'*c/e,„ 
laws of the >»'""'' .. thete being itx ^lany lordships separate Co^.r^'^ /^*te,„ 
to have respectea ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ understood to imply 'or the 
Welsh and ^"6"' • ^^ Matchers was established by Edward I. "*i ,/,, 
governments "X ^^j U was made Prince o/ Wales, no more t.^ « tAe 
contrary, alter "^ j^ md no Lord Marcher could claim any Ut^^'^^hips 
Marchers were ct ^^^ without a grant. These Jo,*! "IT <"• 

^T^" fcoZry- L.t«ar.„.. a deputy, alluding to the de, ' 

'V *' .nreme power to hun doring a „,te of war. . '"n 

,f the sopreme p „,, ^^ l„,ion. In addition »„ 

I": "ft Bu ki; no ^*''^«»° aight be% burgess, or purchase , *W 
^cified by Burke ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^g ^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^, ^„ , *»y c,„t 

or fortTe«. »"n»ch as wa, in the time of Edward I. except b.^hop, '«'; 

*°T«n^°'f 'm aay^tar-ari,m in tMr hearts, i Peter '. 19. 

. ^:.1? for ed!'but we forget the discordance in the admirable ,„„,^^.^f e 

image »» »" » 

"TtsS oiia »<""". &c. Hor. Odes. Lib. I. xii. 27. 
^ ^A ^hewen — the third person plural of * shew. 
P^toeT "e. What did ParUament, Sec. Notice the method of the 

^'4^ a07 1 i^ Now if the doctrine,. Sec. Burke's argument would be 
JgiW/wlJ Obliged to »^;n/- 't S- -^:^-^ »-« 
quettion 'How can America be «P^««"'''»'"' fanning borrowed this 
*» P. 208. 1. 12. OpposuU natura •» VRoman Catlouf Disability Re! 
quotation in his eloquent speech on the Roman v.atno 

rooval Bill, March 16, 1831. . 

1. i8. arm . . . not shortened. Isaiah lix. i. AToore^ . 

0..a/m of Harrington. Adam Smith and "J^ny others class t ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
the Oceana together as idle schemes, ^othmg however, ca ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
trary than the spirit of the works of Plato and More on the o ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^.^^ 
Harrington on the other. More's work « pervaded by ^re^ ^.^^ ^^^ ^. ^^ 
Plato's Republic, was intended to form a bright artificial pictu » ^^ntemporary 
of exhibiting more clearly by contrast the dark mass ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
realities. Beyond this, both works contain much souna ^^^^^^ .^, ^ ^^^ 
practical suggestions. The 'Utopia,' even ia its Engh^a ..^ ^ different 
model of the method of composition. The « Qceana ts h ^^^^^ paper 
thing. It is a complete, pragmatical scheme of ^^^* ^.y counters, and 
govcramcnt/ constructed as if human beings ^ere so tn 
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^24 NOTES, 

the human soul some common machine : the work of an ingenioos but 
unimaginatiye man, who knew too much of history, and too little of the 
nature of men. 

1. 30. txnd the rude swain, 8cc, Comus, 1. 633, slightly misquoted. 
P. 200, 1. 18. temple </ British concord. A grand and appropriate 
image. There is an allusion to the Temple of Concord at Rome, so cele> 
brated in the story of the Conspiracy of Catiline. Cp. p. 331, * The saaed 
temple consecrated to our common faith.* 

P. 210, 1. 9. like unto the first, St. ^^fatt. xxii. 39. 
1. 16. by lack whereof , . , within the same. These words were, by an 
amendment which was carried, omitted in the motion. 

t. 21. Is this description, &c. A paragraph in Burke's best style. The 
copiousness of thought and the economy of words are equally remarkable, 
and both contribute to the general effect of weight and perspicuity. 
I. 26. Non meus hie sermo, &c. Hor. Serm. ii. 2. 3. 
1. 28. homebred sense, 'The 'squire • • . had some homebred sense.' Third 
Letter on Regicide Peace. 

1. 31. touch with a tool the stones, &c. Exodus xx. 25. 
1* 33* violate • . • ingenuous and noble roughness, A curious reminiscence 
of a passage in Juvenal. See Sat. iii. 20. 

P. 211, 1. I. guilty 0/ tampering. Absolutely used, in the old and classical 
sense, not noticed in Johnson = • variis remediorum generibus curam morbi 
tentare.' (Bailey.) So in the pamphlet on the State of the Nation the 
* injudicious tampering* of the ministers at one time, is contrasted with their 
«upine negligence at another. 

'• 5- not to be wise beyond what was written, rb /x^ vwlp b yiypawrat, 

^oirtip gt^ paui^ I Ep. to Cor. iv. 6. Whether Burke is the author of this 

^^^S^nt ijiistranslation, which has now become a classical phrase, or whether 

adopj^d it from some English divine, I cannot say. The authorized 

?''*'atiojj seems to be correct, though Professor Scholefield supports that 

^^^^n jj Burke. 'That he is resolved not "to be wise beyond 



t *'« «rritten" in the legislative record and practice.* App. from New 

Xfr ' y w^m of sound words, "Religiously adheres to "the form of sound 
^<'s.'. .^ y^pp. from New to Old Whigs. (St. Paul, 2 Tim. i. 13.) 
jjj ^. ^2,v 1. *• Those who have been pleased. Alluding to Grenviile. See 

/, • ^^ ^^ 17. passions of the misguided people. Public opinion in Eng- 

^ ^ Mt^ ^^ l^^m\j in favour of American taxation. The extent in which the 

U^j^^'«|j * ^^ ^le were overwhelmed with taxes, and the difficulty of devising 

^ O,^ ^^^^Icftild not be forgotten, 
tjj^' ^>' *• ^J^ ^tate = statement, the sense which the word properly bean io 

I ^h^^ <«P^'^tatcofthecase.* 
Jt, • 3 J^*^ ^ ^)iat solid bads. Cp. p. IS^* 'on this solid basis fix your 
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^- 820. 1. 8. ond to troi;i<i'Z,Vi. • . -sr ^^«/» . ^Z"'*" V 

^ ^ 221, 1. i6. o„e.l, r «o/ Z o»>i * carrjcd, oaiitte,, ;„ tti' I^gf'O'y^ 
"""■stration ^'"*' ** * ^"le ttJ^^m fcj, ^^'^ jt^^ <S 



»"i«tration. '"* "*" "J^ tfc«f ■'"^ . ^^ 

* JodgeTn '■ 3- ««">*« «o imapne. Sec. Arnold ,avs ^f P^Pf^i'p"'' ^>, 

'*» cfe J! ;", "^ '''" ""y *eir pri„cfp,« /«to prae%.. '7^^'^ ' 

Chrfefian dutv '^f "*'*'«* »ftich in actuaJ life neutralise t**''' M»c»»'V ,^ T;::;; 

than once recL. *'°''*='«ling *e Roman Catholic Claio>»- . oO<=* *'= ^,^^- 

'*»gth in the TJ° * ''"iation between theory and »<^^lcte if * "'***^ 

» We J»4e i^^hV" ."*""■"'« Constitutional History. JJ ^ayl"' ' *^<^^ _ 

•ennon on the "m- f^' **»« ««■'« >t the close of Jete'^y **</ 

'• ^4. ^rLf« J °* °^ *« Divine Mercy.* . of <"»' tt^ ^ ^^ 

P-rfcc«y c^f ^ ""fl '?'"~-»e remit some rights, 8cc. ^cO^V^''^'^'^^ ^^ 
«l'fferen^ ^a; ^1 '* " °°* t>y deciding the .^U. biat *? rfff. of Br^,^*« 
'. 16. kTZ^' *=?" *>« '«tored or kept.- I-«"er ^tbi* ""^^ *** J««« 
"n»Joifv refe,^l ^.T .f *" """V , &c. To ^tcr CuUy »«vto 




^itot.No. iga: 



analogy ref .f*** """O'. &c. To enter 

'ShortUb^ts'rdaT ^'"■'' « P"rchase^onex- So *« f^Uy t''""^^^- V^ 



^-vs Night Thought?, f rT °' '''?H**rife pUJseV^^iiro^'uo. 

^ .«».«&«. .V*,/^? % . ^"^solvent world* *^«P^ Vte V ' „£ ev«y 

Act iii. Sc. c cT -^ '* *o«;. From Burl-e • i» oos««'!^L 4\»S>>>«* 

{"•'••vidua,.. 1 i^Pp/-. Let?"*""*''""' *!. -^^Jlo^:- otx^C * W'^'"" 
•n profit, and the .aV ,'**«'• <>" Regicide ^«*ft', ^ax \)tv^» 66-. 

P«°P'e to barte awly Ve ' '""'" ^"*"'' *^*"f i"er*o^^*-.e**^'**'" 
L 22 «^ , ^ *°® most precious iew^l <^^ tncw ^^w ^ 

« «r~' w. « a^. ^p^°X^, *'"'-«:*2'=: .i^^'^t^-"'^ 

, Maxima quaem^^. ^ --* ^•s^ plena. *v\V^ ^\^ . ^. ^rr 

»• »7. 3u, although rt^r^/*"""' """'* CT ^o*« *° ^ot^'^^v^'l^ «^ 
^- 223 I , J — '■ *• what we »*^ffr^ _« „_ _™. <?> ^' 

1 f >? • . *• °" Pities. Letter ii VI** 'i^l-* »^ , 

Jacobinism. Burk* „ • "^ '** ""^^- *<=- ^''^ ' « ^«: ^ e^ *V' 

ramparts whilh '^'"*"'"* *''»* th« '"S« «"****= ^*^*^ « 

1 ?i * '"■°***=* the smaller ones. ^ **^< * ^^'^ 

»t»teW fwn«'"' '*"""'""'-^'*' «•*"''• B-rfc^ ,i^^-=-^^* ^4^>^ 
legisUturl ^ «ver.ed. and to approve the ^fa-*='I ^-^ »_-=-r«> ^o ^» ♦ 

^' bad Its origin from an anecdote of R^u. 
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sickness when on a journey, and two physicians, who attended him, sup- 
posing him some obscure person, agreed to use a novel reraed}', with the 
remark, 'Faciamus periculum in aniraa vili.' Muretos tranquilly asked, 
•Vilem animam appellas, pro qua Christus non dedignatus tst moriV 
(Menagiana, 3rd ed. p. 129.) 

1. 39. fatal in the end to our Constitution. Burke apprehends that the 
taxation of the mother country, following such an example, might escape 
the direct control of Parliament. 

. 225, 1. 8. back door of the ConsHiution-^u e. through a Select Com- 
ee. 



mittee. 



iiiec. 

P. 227,1. 21. A Treasury Extent— a writ of Commission for valuing 
lands to satisfy a Crown debt. 

P, 228, 1. 19. full of hazard-^* periculosac plenum opus aleae,' Hor. Lib. 
ii, Carm. I. *^ 

P. 229 1,8. richestmine,8cc. Mr. Hallam. comparing the grants of rejenoe 
before and after the Revolution, says ; 'The supplies meted out with n,g. 
gardly caution by former parliaments to sovereigns whom they cou^d not 
trust, have flowed with redundant profusencss, when they could judge of 
their necessity, and direct their application.' Const. Hist. ch. xv, 

yf fouta luditur area. Juvenal i. 90. . ^, 

I. 1 5. time of day = of history. Used from the time of Shakspearc in more 
than one metaphorical sense. 

. 39. *'o^*«capitaI. 
Cattif 'n^rlT^'*-^ fl"^ °-^ ^^P'^'^P luxuriance. ' He that will milk his 
When C h ''' ^^^"^ "^"* -^ it encourages men to gather and lay «P 
So Lord B V '*^ *^ ^°^^ ^"^ ^h** they have.* N. Bacon (Henry VUl). 
roofce. Treatise of Monarchic, sect. x. : 
^h both in people's treasures and their loves; 
"J^at Midas wish, what dreams of Alchimy 
S"rfee% ^ */f" ^'^^ ^^^^ ^™e crown-mines compared be?' 
^^fluenl r. P ""^ '^ borrowed from the wine-press. The •mustum sponte 
»* m L? I^"**^ calcentur uvae' was highly valued by the ancients, and 
'««t Parr r .'" ^^'"^ ^»"'«*^« of modem wine. * Among the many excel- 
*^owf„r ,1, '* speech. I find you have got many proselytes by so cleverly 
*!,_ ."5' t^at the ,«o«. t^ «- . __.?.._ .•- *1 !-♦ Jf come freeW from 



freely 
Par. Lost, 



IV. 5^ * " 'o- ^as^ would retract^ &c. It should be •recani. ir»i. *-«-. 
i. ^o .^"o^ed by Mr. Gladstone from Burke, April la, 1866. 
Sf^thixd T"^"'^* ever'£^rotaing, eternal Debt. '.The debt immense of endless 
i. 3, y ^^'- UsU iV- 53. 

^ 2^7 ''^ '"* ^^^^ • - - '^**'* '" irnpodtion. See note to p. 103. 1. 23. 
then u, ' ^' ''• enemies that we are most likely to have. France and Si^m, 
'odiej ^""^ ^ *'^'««i against England. The interests of France in the West 
I jg. '* '* this time grcstt and increasing. 

^' ^0'- Mar/ Service, ^or all service. See. No passage afford* a more 



f*= »»> -*"QJV mra America. 

^».*/'>V*tS.* =^ i»»it.-. „„.! «yi= "■t" "■= ■»;"■> .7- ^.^ 

IX/ ' V *=«i,*»a. (.JS,.-^ .bro- >II 11.= ■P«=. ■= ^'^^ 

)»•'' rf,»M *"»eU. with th. m**» ■ 

/'■l^ A'** eminent in general ; W 

„ t^-i ^^ tv " ^^^ ^ *nd acl. the uoivcrfe. » t 
'■^ t' '■ost ^'It***"- »tt^^»>««mth= parage. 'My 
'" nrt *** . V*^,e( ^<^*'"=^»x ^^■'E,' &c., Othello. • Grapple t 

'"^W- V^<V»^S- *^'>H=„f' „to.eary<.u.'&. 

^^re"% »^i o^=^>-U J? V" th^i/fac^ toward yo./ 1 K 

,rn.^ «oV«;C«e«. r'"g "- root in consent or affe«io- 
. VO"' ?,v ot " .,,„ ? '*'»'■ lupport from an? o"" principle « 
•Vrt'^^^r^^P •"•In '•''' ""'y be uphcia by al.er»».e .t™, 
'^*^*3V "■"Sutneau***'"''^''^ ''*^^- '*""" '^'' ' 
to S'aS3.*- "■ •"""wai^n^,. .(till'-ever. 

». P<'''°'"^"''°i»><'«vai an imaginations 'imagin 
^ bo^y **' '° "Acquainted with tbe world m to oilert 
* '^^rei"^"""'' ■^""■''■'■E- '763, p. 40. 
it*'*", 3, rej'islfl-i . . . ioBdi, Sic. Alluding to tbe officiaj 
_ „toi»-l>°""'- 

J. 14 t^"'*"*. Thelemi'coeket' designate* primjrilj rt 
I and (ccondarii)' the jealed parchment delivered by the o( 
*tr»nt " *"n-ant that the good! have been customed. 

I. 19- "test thing'- 4c. The genial inimalion of thi. , 

1 17 t^Hd fa* *''• '^^' '-'"'* '''" '™' '""""■' * ' 
ifrtiiil iicn, ■ the Revenue th»n now : it used to contribo 

i\M of th 'hoi«- •"" " "''" ^'^^ ''"'" " 'fity-fouith. 

ff^ww^, .; *c being «««ed at two or three dulling,. 

/..lo. X^ ' SHi- 'The people o/EngUndJealoBj on aU 
,<*« to li^'"^^f^it exceeded, on the lubject of tbe annj, thei 



3^8 NOTES. 

They ha^e in the preamble of their annual Mutiny Bill claimed their blrA- 
right ; they redte part of the Declaration of Right, " that standing armies 
and martial law in peace, without the consent of Parliament, are illegal ; 
and having stated the simplicity and purity of their ancient constitution, and 
having set forth a great principle of Magna Charta, they admit a partial and 
temporary repeal of it ; they admit an army and a law for its regulation, but 
they limit the number of the former, and the duration of both ; confining all 
the troops themselves, the law that regulates, and the power that com- 
mands them, to one year. Thus is the army of England rendered a Parlia- 
mentary army; the constitutional ascendancy of the subject over the soldier 
preserved ; the military rendered effectually subordinate to the civil magis- 
trate; the government of the sword controlled in its exercise, because 
limited in its duration ; and the King entrusted with the command of the 
army during good behaviour only.* Grattan, • Observations on the [Irish] 
Mutiny Bill,' 178 1. 

1. 33' ^^P «/a*« they have in such a glorious institution. The 
Conservative commonplace, a stake in the country, usually attributed to 
Cannitig. was borrowed by him in his Speech at Liverpool, March 18, 1820, 
from Burke ; • Those who have the greatest stake in the country,* Speech on 
Fox*s Bill for the Repeal of the Marriage Act, 1781 (among the fragments). 

P. 233, 1. 4. profane herd. The * profanum vulgus ' of Horace. 

1. 5. no place — 1. e. no right. 

I. I a. all in all, St. Paul, I Cor. xv. 28. 

Magnanimity in politics, &c. • It is a true saying, and has often been 
repeated, that a very moderate share of human wisdom is sufficient for the 
guidance of human affairs. But there is another truth, equally indisputable, 
which is, that a man who aspires to govern mankind ought to bring to the 
task generous sentiments, compassionate sympathies, and noble and elevated 
thoughts.' Lord Palmerston, Debate on the Claims against Greece, 1850. 

I. 15. Sursum eorda I The canticle of the Church, • Lift up your hearts' 

Cp. Gordon, Discourses on Tacitus, Disc, iv ; • Great souls are always sincere. 

• • . Good sense and greatness of mind are always found together, and justice 

is inseparable from either.' Burke's works are full of lofty appeals in this 

strain. *But if we make ourselves too little for the sphere of our duty; if, 

on the contrary, we do not stretch and expand our minds to the compass of 

their object: be well assured, that everything about us will dwindle by 

degrees, until at length our concerns are shrunk to the dimensions of our 

minds/ Speech on Nabob of Arcot's Debts. Cp. Mr. Gladstone. Speech on 

Irish Church, March i, 1869: * Every man who proceeds to the discussion 

is under the most solemn obligation to raise the level of his vision, and to 

**Pand its scope in proportion to the greatness of the object.' 

I 20. this high calling. St. Paul. PhU. iii. 14. 
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